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TO LAUM GLANCE MANIS AND £iXEN N. T CL4BK 



To The Instructor 


The technical dlllicultics lacing the instructor in an introduccoiy col- 
lege course in social science are many. As in other courses usually taught at the fresh- 
man level, the range of student preparation and abilities in this area is great. Tlie 
\viliingness of students to study and the Imty of their preconceptions also vary widely. 
The shock of course requirements in study and thought more often disturbs than 
encourages the new student. Recognition of this condition by counselors and deans 
often supports the instructor’s o^^m feelings that the le\-el of student effort and thinking 
must be reduced or, in an occasional semantic variation, made more "relevant." 

In addition to these problems of the student, common as they are to all freslunan 
programs, the instructor in social sdcnce faces another difEcuhy— there is a wide 
variety of interpretations of his subject-matter. For example, is die introductory course 
to be a sequence of selections from each of the social sciences? If so, shall the intro- 
ductory course in sociology, for example, be dfopjicd from the curriculum? Should the 
course in social science be an integration of the sejarate social sciences? If so, around 
what themes should it be Integrated-relevance to the student, citizenship, sodal issues, 
social problems? ' 

This book, Mait end Society, is based upon an attempted integration of the social 
sciences. It is conceived as a program of basic studies, which is here interpreted as a 
building block or foundation course for the beginning college student. As such, it is 
not primarily concerned with "relevance,” though relemnce has been considered 
throughout. Not is it directly aimed at produdng good citizens in the popular sense 
of the ivord, though it is hoped that it may improve citizenship. Rather the aim has 
been to develop in the student some of the attitudes and techniques of the sodal 
scientist. 

This goal may be clarified by examining the characteristics of a good sodal scientist. 
Interest, objectivity, careful methods, knmvledge, analytical ability-lhese describe the 
social sdentist in his own bailisvick; cultivating these characteristics among students of 
sodal science is a desirable, if exceedingly diflScult, achievement* Yet, stated broadly, 
this is the aim of the book. To e-xplain bow the editors seek to realize these objectives is 
the aim of the folimving. 


THE ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


Whatever the educational process may be, the instructor is clearly a participant in 
a group actinty. He is usually thou^t of as an inlermediarj- betNveen the textbook 


i Techniques for testing these abiJitiei ace esxOaulr prwcnted in Critical TJiinWng in SocIjI 
Science, by Paul L. Etressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, of ‘iie Sodal Co^iiee of 

Co<>r>e73rive Study of Evaluation in General Ediieaiion, pubhshed by Wilham C Brawn Cj.. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 19S4. 
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and the student. On this basis, the function of the instructor is that of lecturing to 
the student, who is defined as the object. All too often, this means "transmitting the 
notes of the instructor to the notes of the student without their passing through the 
minds of either.” This procedure is mechanical and routine, when not downright 
boring. Under such conditions student motivation is not likely to be great, nor is 
much learning to be expected. 

As the expert in his field, the instructor obviously possesses greater knowledge than 
his students. Placing knowledge and ideas before the student, however, will not neces- 
sarily make him think. Moreo\’cr, the student is apt to have ideas of his ho%v- 
ever fallacious they may at times be. The obvious problem is that of reconciling the 
views of teacher and student. An obvious prerequisite to the solution of tlie problem 
is an atmosphere of good will, wthin which the contributions of the instructor will 
be heard and seriously considered. That such an atmosphere presupposes a cor- 
responding willingness on the part of the instructor to hear and seriously consider 
the views of the student may not be so obvious. 

A fundamental assumption herein is that student participation is essential to the 
development of increased interest, knoivledge, and understanding. From this stand- 
point, the instructor’s role is that of guide and not of commander. Given the instruc- 
tor's professional know-how, this need entail no lowering of standards or requirements 
in knowledge and proficiency. Rather, it is su^ested that course goals be achieved 
through discussion rather than dictation.® 

Sowing seeds should follow the clearing of weeds. So too the successful acquisition 
of factual knowledge requires the elimination of misinformation; the ability to analyze 
and understand must often follow and replace illogical and hasty reasoning. Allotving 
the student to express ideas and interpretations provides the ground through which 
successful leadership can foster student interest and learning. 

THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT 

Can the student be expected to assume more of the jesponsibilJly for learning? Js 
the student able to assume more responsibility? These important questions are closely 
linked. There seems to be little doubt that many college students prefer to be told 
how, what, and when to learn. They are often impatient, frequently unwilling to 
take the closely reasoned and carefully documented stejjs necessary to sound conclu- 
sions. Memorization of the "answers” in preparation for exams and passing grades is 
more readily understood and accepted. 

If the student is to be motivated su/Ticiently to insure a desirable level of learning, 
it is necessary to provide incentives. The promise, or the fear, of examinations is one 
such incentive. A more satisfying approach is that of providing course materials which 
are of interest and value to the student. If the classroom is to be more than merely 
a testing ground or a playground, however, educational procedures must be carefully 
examined. 

A possible solution is that of retaining course materials selected primarily for 
relevance to course objectives rather than for interest or relevance to the student, 
while attempting to show the student ihctr importance. For students who are deterred 
by analj-tical requirements and who would prefer memorization, the value of analytical 
abilities needs to be carefully spelled out. But, in addition to this positive goal, the 

*Thc reported lack of college influence upon the values of sudents has been attributed to ihrir 
relative non-involvement in the intellectual arena. See Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in Col- 
lege; An Explofotofy Study of the Impact of CoUege Teaching. Harper & Bros., New York, 1957. 
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undesirable features and negative consequences of tote learning need to be clarified. 

It is true that many students do not want to study bard, but it is also true that many 
mote do not lilce to be bored. When the «3 kmcc is clear, it may be questioned whether 
students will select boredom. If, in addition, student efforts and ideas arc actively 
encouraged, setting high standards need not result in lowering of motivation. 

THE ROLE OF THE TEXTBOOK 


The first concern of a textbook* is that of including pertinent materials. The criterion 
of pertinence used for this book is the development of the perspective of the social 
scientist in the student. To do this, the book begins ivith a consideration of the impcjr- 
tance of different vietvpoints for the interpretation of social phenomena. Social sdence 
is introduced as one of these perspecii\*es. Following this focus upon the field of social 
science, an attempt is then made to explore its nature, purposes, and methods. 

The content of soda! science is introduced first with the study of man, ratlicr than 
the more abstract study of society. The study of man as an integrating ibeme in sodal 
science is not new. Each of the social sdenccs possesses interpretations of the nature 
and functioning of the individual. The idea of economic man presupposes an under- 
standing of why men work and why they strike, why they buy and why they sell. 
Political sdsnee deals svith voting preferences, political apathy, and the desire foe 
power. Sociology, law, and history also offer explanations of the behador of man as 
an individual and as a member of the group. Bringing these interprciaiions together 
in the form of a series of eletncncaty questions about mans behavior— work, thought, 
hates— can be a basis for demonstrating the multi-faceted nature of man as well as an 
introduction to some of the basic assumptions of the social sdenccs. Understanding 
man can also be a pedagogical stopping stone to the more analytic study of society. 

If the sodal sciences deal with the motivations of the individual, they are generally 
even more concerned svith the organization of society. Each of tlie social sciences 
focuses on different structures of society while all deal with the same society, primitive 
or modern. All are concerned with groups, with stability and change, order and dis- 
order, freedom and security. Tlie study of society aims to synthesize these common 


concerns while introducing (he idea of separate areas of study. 

Finally, the book concludes with a consideration of each of the social sciences. Here 
an attempt is made to indicate the ways in which each dissects and anal.wcs the 
provinces of its special concern. In this scaion, the rationale for specialization in the 
fields of study is introduced. The scope of each discipline is briefly explored and the 
interests of, and opportunities for, students in advanced study and careers is consideted. 

Throughout the book, the existence of conflicting ideas and of differences between 
facts and fictions are indicated.* The ideas, arguments and proposals that ha« shap^ 
and interpreted society-as evolved by Hitler and ChutchiU. bWr and R^elt. 
Marx and Freud, Toynbee and Schweitzer. Rcdfeld and Slichtrr-arc here to \< read, 
compared, evaluated. These readings < must be examined by the studertt. undw- the 
guidance of able leacbets, if they arc to acquire knmvlcdge, to de%-eIop understanding, 
and to achies-e genuine interest in man and society. 



To The StuJettt 


We live in an age when ignorance, prejudice, and stupidity cannot 
be tolerated. We live at close quarters with both our friends and our enemies. There 
is little elbow room. Pushing and kicking have always endangered others, but A-bombs, 
H-bombs, and ultimately Z-bombs threaten the survival of all civilization. The push 
buttons which can set off endless nuclear explosions must he controlled by self-critical 
minds. More than ever before we need educated people at the polls, on the job, and 
in the home. 

To cope with this complex, changing world, we need to learn and to think. We can, 
of course, rely on "experts" but there are so many expcrts-mosily without credentials. 
Each bombards us with his ideas and many of them seem reasonable. We arc, therefore, 
apt to listen only to those victvpoints most like our own. This one-sided Jesming only 
confirms our prejudgments. As a result, we feel that we know more when in reality we 
undersund less and less. Thus, propaganda replaces knowledge and the critical think- 
ing needed by society becomes impossible. 

Least apt to be heard is the social scientist, the philosopher, and the sage. Those 
who engage in thought seem strange to those who do not think at all. Complex 
theories are less sensational than slogans. And cautious interpretations possess little 
of the inspirational powers of hasty dogmas. In the rush of events, we make snap 
judgments— and then view these judgments as ultimate truths. Today, the enemy is 
the “Red,” yesterday he was the “Hun," tomorrow he may be the “Gook," At each 
period, the clarity of our judgments is taken for granted. Yet the historian and the 
political scientist have embarrassingly long memories— and more realistic understand- 
ings of international relations. When we cry for high tariffs and Jo^v taxes, %ve rarely 
consult the economist. "Love at first sight" is a common hope, though its prospects for 
a successful marriage might be questioned by a sociologist. What social scientists 
know is seldom recognized; only when they disagree ate they noted, sometimes with 
amusement. One important aim of this book, is to introduce some of the verified knowl- 
edge of social science to the reader. 

It is true, of course, that there are many disagreements among the most thoughtful 
investigators of man and society. We need to know these issues as well, or perhaps 
even better, than the areas of agreement. Here, certainly, thinking people need to 
X>onder most. Here where we need to make our own decisions, we should be familiar 
with the considered opinions of those who have at least thought deeply and well. 
Another aim of this bewk is to help yoit make these important decisions- 

You may ask why we pick on you. After all, you are a busy person. To become an 
accountant, an engineer, a nurse, or a lawyer takes so much time. Why not spend it 
more profitably in specialization? When experts disagree, how can amateurs decide? 
To these quesu'ons, there is a direct, clear-cut answer. Most important, you cannot 

X 
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be Just 2 specialist You srill le also , ciaicn, a consumer, a military laisct, a mtcnl 
md a human king. In these roles, and others, you ivill need insight, IcnotvWge, and 
breadth of nndmtandtng. If jnu am to be, in any way, the captain of yottt Fate, 
jou Will need the instruments for careful navigation. For only you can male the 
decisions which are so important to you and your society. Tiicsc decisions can he made 
mipulstvely and foolishly; they can he guided by propaganda and bias, or thev can be 
balanced judgments, made ratitmally and wisely. 

The choices which you wff make in the near future arc apt to be important ones 
-career, marriage, philosophy, interesK. Ten jtars or twenty from now. it \Wl! be 
more difficult to start afresh. Will you be satislied with your decisions? Or wll you 
face each working day with dread, waking tvith the problem of sticking it out until 
five o clock? Will each hour of leisure involve only ‘T.illing timer"' Or will there be 
zest in your work, joy in living, widening interests, fresh experiences ahvaj-s in store? 

Don’t e.xx«ct to find the answers to all these questions clearly labeled and packaged 
in this book. As a matter of fact, understanding ih/s book u-il! rale a great deal of 
effort. Much time and thought have been expended by the people whose ideas arc 
presented in the pages which follow. Be willing to give conaderablc time and clTorl 
toward the understanding of them. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE COOK 


We have said that the aims of this boot ate to acquaint j'ou w'th the factual infer* 
mation of the social sciences and to help you to make the important derisions of yout 
lifetime. To achieve these aims requires, first of all, knowletlgc-al! kinds of knowl* 
edge. You should therefore begin to learn to knenv yourseU-whai you are like, your ' 
abilities, interests, u'cakncsses, and prejudices. Since no one lives in absolute solitude, 
you must acquire knowledge of the nature of others-what they expect of you and 
what they svanf for themselves. To obtain such knoulcdge requires additional knowl- 
edge— fioip to know yourself and firm* to understand oihcrs. Moreo\'er. will need 
to be able to distinguish knowledge from false beliefs, facts from fictions, tniths from 
myths. The book is intended to help yxm acquire (his needed knowledge. 

\\Tulc factual knosvledgc is a basic necessity for making decisions, you will find that 
genuine undentanding is also viral. Facts do not always speak for iliem^clvts. Tlic 
interpretation of facts is not always easy. For while it is true that figures do not he, 
it is sometimes true that liars figure. Hence, you should develop llic ability to interpret, 
to analyze, and to understand for yourself. A purpose of this book is to help jou 
dcirlop the ability to understand knmvlcdgc. 

Another purpose of the book is to acquaint you rvith the many different ttplanations 
ol man and his society. These cxplan-iiicms ha\ c swayed many minds. To undmratul 
the hchan'or of others— teachers and srudenis. Democrats and Rqsiiblicans. Seijlnts 
and Communists, salesmen and custnmm, soldiers and philosophen-jtju most cTp>w 
the ideas that hai-c capiurcil iheir imaginations. You will thercfoTC nerd to acquire utC 
skill of seeing dvc world through their cs'cs. SoeJi ability t^ulrts careful study and 

cimful considCTation of the perspeeiivo whicli go»w)fd their hies. 

A final purpose of the book is to anjuaint you w ill. th.c w cf s^l scic^'r, 

Man and society is the s:thject of social science, lou will that rhe jjjw whi^ 

concern jou and concern others base been examme^l. studied, and 
wdal KienciiK- Faiailoniy «nh ihv 
some of your decisions Intelligcni ones. 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER OF THE BOOK 

This booh is primarily an introduction to social science and to a lesser extent an 
introduction to the social sciences. By this \vc mean that the book tries to explain the 
common perspectives, theories, and methods of study of all social sciences. We are 
less concerned with the differences between such social sciences as economics, political 
sdence and sodolog)'. There are advanced courses in each of these social sciences 
which can help you to further your understanding of each field. The editors of this 
book try to use ^ial science as an integrated point of view, as a way of interpreting 
the whole relationship of man and society. 

•The reason for adopting this integrated Hess-point is that in real life man and 
society are not just a collection of unrelated parts. It is necessary to dissect, but for 
complete understanding we need to see the whole. For it is unfortunately true that we 
can miss the forest by seeing only the trees. The medical specialist who sees only 
"noses," the executive who deals with "employees," and the teacher who grades "stu- 
dents" are apt to forget the whole person. So too the economist may see business as 
the essence of society, while the political scientist is likely to be concerned only with 
the machinery of government. Although specialization is needed for advanced under- 
standing, this book is concerned with the unity of man and society. 

Since the subject matter of this book is man and society, we must be familiar with 
the ideas that have influenced man and society. Some of these ideas are traceable to 
religion, others to science, still others to custom, wishes, opportunism, nationalism, 
etc. Some of these ideas can be and have been tested in the laboratory, through 
obser\’at3on, and by e.xperiment. Whether they can be tested or not, whether demon- 
strated to be true or shown to be false, the important ideas-those which have seriously 
affected man and society— are the basic subject matter of the book. 

Every human being has ideas about roan and sodety; they are needed for linng 
with others. In a sense, then, all of us are social scientists— though some are more so 
than others. Part of the subject matter of this book is the viewpoint of social science. 
We need to know w^at social science is, what it docs, how and what it knows, and 
even ivhat it does not know. 

The content of this book concerns the breadth of all social sdence— why meh 
behave the ^vay they do, why sodety functions in the way it does. It is concerned 
with the problems of war and peace, love and hate, tvork and thou^t. It raises 
the questions; why men differ and why they live together, ivhy men hate and why 
men work, why some men lead and others are led. It is concerned with man’s sodety, 
the groups in society, how order is maintained and benefits are distributed. In short, 
the book is concerned with the basic questions and the many answers about man and 
sodety. 

THE METHOD OF THE BOOK 

Tliis book consists of "readings" selected to give you an au-areness of the different 
perspectives uhich men have used in attempting to understand the social world in 
which thc)' live. We belie\’e these readings arc important ones, important because 
they were s\Tittcn by men who have actually shaped the world in which you live. 
The threat of atomic w-arfarc, the output of ne%v automobiles, and perhaps the "line" 
of your date can be linked to the pon-er of ibeir ideas. In fact, some of these men have 
helped to make >ou the kind of person you arc. 

The readings used In this book were chosen because thej' represent the thoughts 
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of influential people— scientists, political leaders, philosophers, revolutionists, consen’a- 
tives, and columnists. Their interpretations of man and society may coincide tvith 
your otiTi or they may not. This is not our concern. The technique of the book is to 
provide you uith the opportunity for examining ideas, comparing them, analyzing, 
and cs’aluating. It is our hope that this method svill help you acquire some of the 
skills and the perspectives of the social scientists. 

You may complain that these svriiers arc nor clear, even incomprehensible. This 
may seem true of some of the writings in this book. Yet, do you find it so easy to 
c-xplain your own thoughts to others— as on examination day? The art of communica- 
tion is a valuable skill, though few possess it. Some of our authors bas’e important 
ideas wiilj little literary ability to express them. Because these ideas are important, tve 
must study them. 

Tlie book begins by considering social science as a way of understanding man and 
society. I lowcver, the major contents of the volume are divided into two basic parts: 
Tire Study of Man and TIjc Study of Society. The important questions about man 
and socictyare contained in these two parts. A rc-e-vamination of the viewpoint and 
the fields of social science conclude the book. 

Each part is introduced by a brief presentation of a fundamental topic. Then follows 
a series of carefully selected readings. These selections form the heart of the book. 
Each is preceded by a brief statement intended to guide the student and to indicate 
some of the basic points and questions. The assignment of the student is to study, to 
examine, to analyze and to evaluate— for himself. The conclusion to each part is a 
reconsideration of the basic topic in light of the selected readings. 

The mcihcKJ of the book involves the free play of facts and ideas. The hook requires 
deep thought and persistent e.tamination of every viewpoint. It involves comparbons 
of differing, even conflicting conceptions. It presupposes an open, inquiring mind 
while offering the chance to eliminate one’s biases and prejudgmente. It can work 
best through discussion with others, as well as with oneself. It aims to provide the 
fuel for continuing exploration in the realm of social science. 

To understand this book, you tviJI need time— for careful reading, for pondering, 
for discussion. There is no substitute for study. Others may be able to help you— 
imtructor, classmates, and friends. But the two of you— your book and you, in close 
companionship, are vital to this introduction to man and society. 
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MAN AND 
SOCIETY 



Introduction 

What is Social Science 


PREFACE 


With these pages, we begin our study oF soda] science. ‘Whatever our 
acquaintance may be witlt this subject, wc must recognize that the understanding of man 
and society did not begin witi; the development of social sdence. TIjc history of human 
existence dearly sho\vs tliai man has always been concerned with himself and svitb others. 
Man s eternal search for knowledge is recorded in the stoiy of Adam and in the earliest 
symbols scratched on the cave walls of antiquity. The Ten Commandments and the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights ore affirmations of man’s concern witlt the rela* 
tionships between man and man. 

Our continuing fear of war, norv intensified by the destructive capadty'of nudear 
^veapons, suggests that m.in’s search for self-understanding has made little progress. 
Indeed, by comparison with our knowledge and use of the atom, self-knowledge and self- 
control seem to have stood still. We need, therefore, to explore carefully our ideas of man 
and society in the hope that we can meet the challenge of the H-bomb before it is too 
late. 

Recognizing the need for understanding of man and society is vital and urgent, but it 
is cniy a beginning. CerfainJy, enerjonc tviH agree that improved umkestandiag is de- 
sirable. On how to achieve it there is much less agreement. There are many uho daim it 
is a futile task, holding that mankind is unable and unwilling to seek self-knowledge. If 
this be true, then man's fate is sealed: advances in the techniques of mass destruction will 
be halted only by total annihilation. To accept this point of view is to dose the door upon 
e.xpIoration, to prevent advances in understanding, and to increase the gap between tedi- 
nica! and human progress. 

It must be admitted that the barriers to «xdal knowledge are impressive. Nor the least 
of the difficulties is the very variety of interpretations of man and society. So many able, 
inlluential men— presidents and dictator^ popes and generals, scientists and philosophy 
-have held so many divergent ideas. Can their conflicting conceptions be reconciled? 
Indeed, are they alljvorth considering? 

Not every notion about man and sodety merits attention. One criterion for selecting 
examples from the great human storehouse of is their influence upon human ay'on. 
Democracy and communism arc ideas, as wdl as ideals— ideas that have influenced the 
course of history, created and destroyed nations, persuaded men to fight and to die. ideas 
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such as these deserve our attention and study. If we are to understand man and society, 
we must understand such ideas. For this reason, this book begins with an examination 
of some of the important ideas that have shaped our social world. Tliesc ideas arc con- 
sidered important because they have served as road maps for living. 

To be useful, road maps must be accurate. But, if the guides disagree, can nil be correct? 
Which outline of society should wc accept? Here wc arrive at the crossroads, the crux 
of the matter. We need standards of judgment— a compass— a criterion for evaluating the 
alternatives. 

We may say that an inner sense can scrr'c as direction finder. But can we distinguish 
betw'een the accurate compass and the personal prejudice? Before wc may dismiss the 
viewpoint of influential thinkers, we need self-understanding as well as experience and 
understanding of others. Each of us needs to learn to think for himself before blindly 
rejecting conclusions reached by great numbers of mankind. 

We are told that 50 million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. But what shall we do when 
at times 150 million Americans say they arc! Can numbers be our guide? If so, we cannot 
ignore 500 million Chinese. Rather we must subject all ideas to a more acceptable standard 
than personal taste or popular opinion. 

1 The standard of this book is the perspective of social science. The aim of the book is 
to equip the reader with some of the knowledge and the tools used by the social scientist 
in attempting to understand man and society. There arc disagreements among social scien- 
tists and these disagreements need to be, and will be, noted. Social scientists, however, do 
have techniques and information which ate widely accepted among themselves, if not 
by the general public. 

To say that social science is a science is not to claim that all science is identical. The 
nature of social science is influenced as much by its "social” as by its "science” features. 
The student of social science must accordingly explore these special features— though 
he may be forewarned of the existence of controversy in the path to understanding. 

The methods of the social scientists arc of particular importance. As the accepted ways 
of testing ideas, they serve as the basis for scientific agreement. Here, too, there are con- 
flicts concerning the kinds of techniques to be used and the standards to be set. Neverthe- 
less, there are fundamental methods almost beyond criticism. Agreed upon or not, these 
methods need to be generally understood by the student of man and society. 

This first portion of the book is exploratory. We might call it a "trial run,” for we aim 
mainly to test our instruments rather than solve our problems. At the outset, then, tve 
need to think about these techniques— our methods of perception and direction. Let us 
therefore begin by examining a few of the influential conceptions of man and society. 



Understanding Man 
and Society 


Part I 


INTRODUCTION 


Understanding man and society— this is our purpose. And aJl of us, as 
individuals living with others, must have some such understanding. All of our actions are 
guided by our ideas of man and society. When we prepare for a career, it is with the faith 
that we will be accepted by our group as an accountant, or a teacher, or an engineer. 
When we marry, we expect that our mates rvill return our lore and sliare our responsi- 
bilities. When \vc vote, we hope that our candidates will serve us, honestly and intelli- 
gently, And yet we know of unsuccessful careers, of divorces, and of corrupt office- 
holders. Why is this so? Let us take an actual situation, an effort which failed, to begin 
our study of man and society. 

During the latter.part of the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth, 
sincere and wcH-meaning Americans sought to solve the problem of alcoholism. Concerned 
tvith the crimes, broken homes, and lost jobs accompanpng drunkenness, tvomen's orgjn- 
izations, cliurch groups, and employers banded logeihcr in order to outlaw the presumed 
cause of alcoholism— the sale of alcohol. The story of their struggle is a story of devoted 
effort, heartbreak, and eventually, success. In 1918, the United States approved die 
Eighteenth Amendment, "the Prohibition Amendment.'' 

Prohibition itself was less successful. It eliminated the distillery, but it was followed 
by the rumrunner. It closed tire tas'em, but it opened the “speakeasy." It halted the sale 
of liquor by the glass, and began the era of “bathtub gin” and the pocket flask. And, rvbat 
was even ;vorse, it marked the beginning of “bootlegging,” “hijacking,” gang svars, and 
other concomitants of organized crime. Respectable people began to trade with law violators. 
Public officials found that public opinion made law enforcement unpopular— and bribery 
quite profitable. 

Fifteen years of prohibition were ended by repeal of the amendment. UownTr, 
to legal production and sale of liquor did not restore the original conditions. Organic 
gangs turned to new fields— large^Ksle thefr, smuggling, and eren murder. Diking 
appeared to have become more popular than before. Consumption of alcohol reached n«v 
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peaks and new clients in the night c}ub, the cocktail lounge, and the home. Today, it 
is estimated that five million Americans arc alcoholics or problem drinkers. 

What lack of understanding led to this debade? Decades later, we arc still not certain. 
There are, ho;vever, certain questions, some of them still unanstv'cred, which were ignored 
by the proponents of legal measures. For c.vamplc: Why do people drink? What \vill 
drinkers do if liquor is made illegal? How should legal controls function? What alterna- 
tives or substitutes are necessary? These issues were largely ignored. Were they responsible 
for tlie failure of this experiment? 

The experience of Prohibition and Repeal is but one of the many efforts of human 
beings to cope with the needs of social existence. These e/Forts are based upon interpreta- 
tions of man and society. At times, these ideas produce fruitful results; at other times, 
they end in failure. Wc need, therefore, to consider the nature of man and society in order 
to understand the forces and the factors responsible for the varying outcomes- To adiies’C 
this understanding, wc must begin by examining a few of the more significant and %vidcly 
held views of man and society. Tlic readings which follow arc attempts to seek such 
understanding. From these interpretations wc may gain a better appreciation of the tasks 
and the perspective of social science. 

Each article which follows has been selected because it presents an interpretation of 
man and society. Every article should be read carefully aud critically. You are not asked 
to accept the ideas presented, but only to try to understand them. What docs the author 
say? Why does he say it? These are the questions to be weighed concerning each selec- 
tion. 
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Our Minds 


WALTER LIPPMAN 


I Walter Lippman (1899- ) is most widely known as a syndicated navs- 

papCT columnist. He, has often been described as the "dean of American political journal' 
jsm. Few columnists are more widely read and respected by serious readers. TTjosc who 
read books as tvell as newspapers know Lippman as a prolific author. His first wlumc, 
A Preface to Poliths, was published In 1913 when Lippman was trv'enty’four. This book» 
like the many that follow^, revealed the clear, analytic tltought and style of the author. 
In it, he raised searching questions concerning tbcTature of political society and the 
political role of the individual. In his later books he reexamined and, in some cases, repudi- 
ated, hfs earlier views concerning morals, religion, international relations, and the process 
of communication. 

In the selection included hero,* Lippman raises a question which plagues the news- 
paperman and the social scicnibt alike— hm\' reliable ate the pictures in our minds? This 
.is an important question, a fundamental one, for wc must be sure of our observations if 
wc arc to trust our analyses. Lippman axaraincs our perceptions by considering some of 
the sources of distortion. 


Tlicre is an island in the ocean where in 
1914 a few Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ccr* 
mans lived. No cable reaches that island, and 
the British nuiJ steamer comes but once in 
sixty da>'s. In September it liad not yet come, 
and the islanders were still talking about the 
latest nevvspapcr which told about the ap- 
proaching trial t>f Madam Caillaux for the 
shooting of Gaston Calmette. It was, therefore, 
wath mote than usual eagerness that the whe^e 
* rrom PutJia Opnhn, pp. 3-5, 1 3-16, by W»J- 
tet Lipr^wn, copyrieht 1922. ttprinad by yet- 
minion cf The MjcmilUn Co. 


colony assembled ar the quay on a day in mid- 
Sqxcrmbcr to hear from the captain what the 
twdict had been. They learned that for over 
six weeks now those of them who were Eng- 
lish ond those of them tvho were french had 
been fighlitig in behalf of the »nct{rj* of 
treaties against those of tlxm who were Cer- 
mans. For «x strange weeks tlicy had acted *s 
if they were friends, tvhen in fact they were 
enemies. 

Cut their plight «V3S not #o different from 
that of mCBt of the population of Europe. 
They had been mistaken for six weeks, an the 
5 
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continent the interval may have been only wx 
days or six hours. There was an interval. 
There was a moment when the picture of 
Europe on which men were conducting their 
business as usual, did not in any way corres* 
pond to the Europe which was about to make 
a jumble of their lives. There was a time for 
each man when he was still adjusted to an 
environment that no longer existed. All over 
the world as late as July 25th men were male- 
ing goods they would not be able to import, 
careers were being planned, enterprises con- 
templated, hopes and expectations entertained, 
all in the belief that the world as hnown was 
the world as it was. Men were writing boohs 
describing that world. They trusted llie pic- 
ture in their heads. And then over four years 
later, on a Thursday morning, came the news 
of an armistice, and people gave vent to their 
unutterable relief that the slaughter was over. 
Yet in the five days before the real armistice 
came, though the end of the wac had been 
celebrated, several thousand young men died 
on the battlefields. 

Loolting back we can see how indirectly we 
know the environment in which nevertheless 
we live. We can see that the news of it comes 
to us now fast, now slorvly; but that whatever 
we believe to be a true picture, we treat as 
if it were the environment itself. It is harder 
to remember that about the beliefs upon which 
we are now acting, but in respect to other peo- 
ples and other ages we flatter ourselves that 
it is easy to see when they were in deadly 
earnest about ludicrous pictures of the world. 
We insist, because of our superior hindaght, 
that the world as they needed to know it, and 
the world as they did know it, were often 
two quite contradictory things. We can see, 
too, that while they governed and fought, 
traded and reformed in the world as they 
imagined it to be, they produced results, or 
failed to produce any, in the world as it was. 
They started for the Indies and found Amer- 
ica. They diagnosed evil and hanged old 
women. They thought they could grorv rich 
by alwa>’s selling and never buying. A caliph, 
obeying what he conceived to be the Will of 
Allah, burned the library at Alexandria. 

The only feeling that anyone can have 
about an event he docs not experience is the 


feeling aroused by his mental image of that 
event. That is why until \vc know what others 
think they know, we cannot truly understand 
their acts. I have seen a young girl, brought 
up in a Pennsylvania mining town, plunged 
suddenly from entire cheerfulness into a 
paroxysm of grief when a gust of wind cracked 
the kitchen window-pane. For hours she was 
inconsolable, and to me incomprehensible. 
But when she was able to talk, it transpired 
that if a window-pane broke it meant that a 
close relative had died. She was, therefore, 
mourning for her father, who had frightened 
her into running away from home. The father 
was, of course, quite thoroughly alive as a 
telegraphic inquiry soon proved. But until the 
telegram came, the cracked glass was an 
authentic message to that girl. Why it was 
authentic only a prolonged investigation by 
a skilled psychiatrist could show. But even 
the most casual obscrv’cr could sec that the 
girl, enormously upset by her family troubles, 
had hallucinated a complete fiction out of one 
external fact, a remembered superstition, and 
a turmoil of remorse, and fear and love for her 
father. 

Abnormality in these instances is only a 
matter of degree. When an Attorney-General, 
who has been frightened by a bomb exploded 
on his doorstep, convinces himself by the read- 
ing of revolutionary literature that a revolu- 
tion is to happen on the first of May, 1920, 
we recognize that much the same mechanism 
is at work. The war, of course, furnished many 
examples of this pattern: the casual fact, the 
creative imagination, the will to believe, and 
out of these three elements, a counterfeit of 
reality to which there was a violent instinctive 
response. For it is clear enough that under 
certain conditions men respond as powerfully 
to fictions as they do to realities, and that in 
many cases they help to create the very fic- 
tions to which they respond. Let him cast the 
first stone who did not believe in the Russian 
anny that passed through England in August, 
1914, did not accept any tale of atrocities 
without direct proof, and never saiv a plot, a 
traitor, or a spy where there was none. Let 
him cast a stone who never passed on as the 
real inside truth what he had heard some- 
one say who knew no more than he did. 

In all these instances we must note par- 
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ticularly one common factor. It is the insertion 
between man and his environment of n 
pseudo-entnronment. To that pscudchcnviton- 
ment his behavior is a response. But because 
it is behavior, the consequences, if tbq* arc 
acts, operate not in the pseiido^nvironment 
ivhere the behavior is stimulated, but in the 
real environment where action eventuates. If 
the behavior is not a practical act, but what 
we call roughly thought and emotion, it may 
be a long time before there is any noticeable 
brealt in the texture of the fictitious world. 
But when the stimulus of the pseudo-fact re- 
sults in action on things or other people, con- 
tradiction soon develops. Then comes the sen- 
sation of butting one’s head against a stone 
wall, of learning by c-xpericnce, and witness- 
ing Herbert Spencer’s tragedy of the murder 
of a Beautiful Theory by a Gang of Brutal 
Facts, the discomfort in short of a mabdiust- 
ment. For certainly, at the level of social life, 
what Is called the adjustment of man to his 
entdronment taXes place through the medium 
of Hctfons. 

By fictions I do not mean lies. 1 mean a 
representation of the environment wliich is in 
lesser or greater degree made by man himself. 
The range of fiction extends all the way from 
complete hallucination to the scientists' per- 
fectly sclf-conscious use of a schematic model, 


or his decision that for his particular problem 
accuracy bc 3 ’ond a certain number of decimal 
places is not important. A mark of firiion may 
has'c almost any degree of fitlcjiiy, and so 
Jong as the degree of fidelity can be taken 
into account, fiction is not misleading. In 
fact, human culture is ver)‘ largely the selec- 
tion, the rearrangement, the tracing of pat- 
terns upon, and the stylizing of, what William 
James called “the random irradiations and 
resettlements of out ideas.”* The aUemathe 
to the use of fictions is direct e.xposurc to the 
ebb and flow of sensation. That is not a real 
alternative, for Jjowm’cr refreshing it is to see 
at times trifh a perfectly innocent eye, inno- 
cence itself is not wisdom, though a source 
and conecii^ of wisdom. 

For the real environment is altogether too 
big. too complex, and too fleeting for direct 
acquaintance. We arc not equipped to deal 
with so much subtlety, so much wriety, so 
many permutations and combinations. And 
although we hai’C to act in that environment. 
SVC have to reconstruct it on a simpler model 
before we can manage with It. To Iraterse the 
«wld men rawt have maps of the world. 
Their persistent dilFfCulty is to secure m.ips on 
which thdr own need, or someone else'i need, 
has not sketched in the coast of Bohemia. 

* Junes, Princirler of Ptycholozy, Vbl. If, p. 635. 
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nOBEIlT S. LYND 


What are the "pictures in the minds" of Americans? No inventory is here 
■possible. But a meaningful selection of the basic ideas held by many of us is presented 
below. The author Robert S. Lynd (1892- ) is a distinguished social scientist, best 

known for MUdlettnim (1929) and Middletotvn in Transition (1937). With his wife as 
co^esearcher and co-author, Lynd studied and described a typical American community. 
The two books are considered pioneering landmarks in the careful, objective, and sys- 
tematic study of a people. 

This selection is taken from Knmvledge for What* In this important book L>'nd 
raises searching questions concerning the purposes and uses of social knowledge. As you 
read the article, ask yourself whether these beliefs arc similar to your own. Are they cor- 
rect? Taken all together, what do they suggest about our "road maps" for living? 


The following suggest some of these out- 
standing assumptions in American life: 

1. The United States is the best and great- 
est nation on earth and will always 
remain so. 

2. Individualism, “the survival of the fit- 
test," is the law of nature and the secret 
of America's greatness; and restrictions 
on individual freedom are un-American 
and kill initiative. 

B«t: No man should live for himself alone; 
for people ought to be loyal and stand 
together and work for common pur- 
poses. 

• From KnowUJge for What, pp. 60-^2, by l\ob- 
m S. Lynd, copyright 1939, reprinted by pcimu^on 
of Princeton University Press. 


3. The thing that distinguishes man from 
the beasts is the fact that he is rational; 
and therefore man can be trusted, if 
let alone, to guide his conduct wisely. 

But: Some people are brighter than others; 
and, as every practical politician and 
businessman knows, you can't afford 
simply to sit back and wait for people 
to make up their minds. 

4. Democracy, as discovered and perfected 
by the American people, is the ultimate 
form of living together. All men are 
created free and equal, and the United 
Slates has made this fact a living reality* 

Blit; You would never get anywhere, of 
course, if you constantly left things to 
popular vote. No business could be run 
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that way, and of course no businessman 
would tolerate it. 

5. Everyone should try to be successful. 

But: The kind of person you are is more 

important than horv successful jxiu are. 

6. TTie family is out basic iitstitution and 
the sacred core of our national life. 

But; Business is our most important iristi- 
tution» and, since national welfare de- 
pends upon it, other institutions must 
conform to its needs. 

7. Religion and "the finer things of life" 
are our ultimate values and the thinp 
all of us ate really working for. 

But: A man owes it to himself and to his 
family to make as much money as he 
can. 

8. Life would not be tolerable if we did 
not believe in progress and know that 
things are getting better. We should, 
therefore, welcome nesv things. 

But: The old, tried fundamentals arc best; 
and it is a mistake for busybodies to 
try to change things too fast or to upset 
the fundamentals. 

9. Hard work and thrift are signs of char- 
acter and tlie way to get ahead. 

But: No shrewd person tries to get ahead 
nowadaj’s by just working hard, and 
nobody gets rich nowadays by pinching 
nickels. It is important to know the 
right people. If you want to make 
money, you have to look and act like _ 
money- Anyway, you only Jive once. 

10. Honesty is the best policy. 

But: Business is business, and a business- 
man tvould be a fool if he didn't covet 
his hand. 

11. America is a land of unlimited oppor- 
tuniej*, and people get pretty much 
whats coming to them here In this 
country. 

But: Of course, nor everybody can be boss, 
and factories can’t give jobs if there 
aren't jobs to give. 

IZ Capital and labor are partners. 

But: It is bad policy to pay higher srages 


than you have to. If people don't like 
to work for you for what you offer them, 
they can go elsewhere, 

19. Education is a fine thing. 

But: It is the practical men who get things 
done. 

14. Science is a fine thing in its place and 
our future depends upon it. 

But: Science has no right to interfere w'lh 
such tilings as business and our other 
fundamental institutions. The thing to 
do is to uss science, but not let it upset 
things, ‘ 

15. Children are a blessing. 

B«l; You should not have more children 
than you can afford. 

16. Women are the finest of Gods crea- 
tures. 

But: Women aren't very practical and arc 
usually inferior to men in reasoning 
power and general ability. 

17. Patriotism and public service are fine 
things. 

BhI; Of course, a man has to look out fat 
himself. 

18. The American judiaal system insures 
justice to es-ery man, rich or poor. 

Bill: A man is a fool not to hire the best 
laivyer be can afford- 

19. Pos’erty is deplorable and should be 
abolished. 

But; Tliere never has been enough to go 
around, and the Bible tells us that "The 
poor you have always with you.” 

20. No man deserves to have what he 
hasn't worked for. It dcmoralircs him 
to do so. 

Cut; You can t let people starve.' 

r In ClJpler XII cf MUMetotm h Transhlm 
CN’cw Voik: irareourt, Bnc«. J937), w* 

•Tlic MiiMIetertva Spirit,'* tfie autSor tat artempfed 
to set dovm a more extendexf Itil cf ite« '’of cou«« 
assumptions relevant to that pro'subr city. 
allsiwances for the heavily wtiic-bom. rrofevant. 
smaU-dty, MidtJlc Western eharaetcr ef .'fi^ 
towns porulation. Tn»t ti the 
KC down wmjU rrobabJy arptr 'videir throuRtm/l 
ihe coontry. 



The Human Jungle 


HERBERT SPENCER 


"Survival o£ the fittest”— this famous phrase which has illuminated the 
conception of evolution is the keynote of the article which follows below. In this selection,* 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) presents his conception of human nature and human 
progress. TTicse views, which preceded Darwin's publication of On the Origin of Species by 
a decade, were largely self-discovered. For Spencer, a thoroughgoing individualist, had 
rejected an opportunity to attend Cambridge in order to fend for himself. Instead, at the 
age of 17, he obtained employment with a railroad where he learned engineering. Later, 
he became a contributor to various periodicals and then an editor. Throughout his life he 
wrote voluminously. 

Spencer was a life-time believer in the inevitability of progress. He saw life moving 
from simplicity to complexity and from lower to higher intelligence. He felt that this 
progress would take place through the elimination of the unfit. He therefore felt that 
what benefited the individual inevitably benefited the society and vice versa. He concluded 
that the freer, the more capable, and the more independent the individual became, the 
belter for society. 

Does this interpretation apply to the relationships between man and man, between 
family members, work associates, and classmates? In fact, one test of this viewpoint is by 
study of ourselves, our wants and our conduct toward others. From these considerations, 
we may better evaluate the validity of this interpretation. 


Pervading all nature, wc may see at work 
a stem disdplinc, which is a little cruel that 
it may be very kind. That state of universal 
warfare maintained throughout the lower cica- 
tion, to the great perplexity of many worthy 
people, is at bottom the most merciful pro- 
vision which the drcumstanccs admit of. It is 

• From SocmI Siatiei by Ifetbcrt Spencer, first 
pubUrbed In 1850. pp. 288-92 of 1954 edition 
issued by die Hoben Schalkenbach Founditjon. 
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much better that the ruminant animal, when 
deprived by age of the vigor which made its 
existence a pleasure, should be killed by some 
beast of prey than that it should linger out 
a life made painful by infirmities and eventu- 
ally die of starvation. By the destruction of all 
such, not only is existence ended before it be- 
comes burdensome, but room is made for a 
^•oungcr generation capable of tlie fullest en- 
joyment; and, moreover, out of the very act 
of substitution happiness is derived for a tribe 
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of prcdalory creatures. Note further that thetr 
carnivorous enemies not only remove from 
herbivorous herds individuals past their prime, 
but also weed out the sicUy, the malfoimed, 
and the least lleet or powerful. By the aid 
of which purifying process, as well as by the 
fighUng, so universal in the pairing season, all 
tdtiatlon of the race through the multiphcaUon 
of its inferior samples is prevented; and the 
maintenance of a constitution complMely 
adapted to surrounding conditions, and the^ 
fore most productive of happiness, is insured. 

Tlie development of the higher creation is 
a progress toward a form of being capable of 
a happiness undiminished by these drawbacks. 

It is in the human race that the consumma- 
tion is to be accomplished. Civtljalien is the 
last stage of its accomplishment. And the idol 
man is the man in whom al 
of that accomplishment are fulfilled. Mmu 
while the well-being of 
the unfolding of it into this ulnmate l»rfe 
Uon are both secured by that same 
diough severe, discipline to which the ani^te 
SeatL at large is subieett a d-fP '"' 

U TJitilcss in ihe wording out ot 8«>a- 
felicity-pursuing bw which never 
the avoidance of portia and 

^L^;Lrreupot^lred 

aside or ine miseries.’ are 

hard and orptans 

;:,rr|ardedno.epam.^^^^^^^ 

the highest .^s ,l,e children of 

which brings to eatly 

f;i:£lreTnmmpera.e, and the debilitated 
“so as their feelings are 


concerned tve may fitly rejoice— who have not 
the nerve to look this matter fairly in the 
face. Disabled as they ate by their sympathies 
with present suffering, from duly regarding 
ultimate consequences, they pursue a rouise 
which is very injudicious and in the end even 
ciucl We do not consider it true kindness in 
a mother to gratify her child uHlh swcelmean 
that are certain to make it ill. We should 
think it a very foolish sort of henevolenec 
which led a surgeon to let his patients dis- 
ease progress to a fatal issue rather than in^c 
pain by an opcralion. Similarly, we must call 
those spurious philanlhtopisB, who, to pevem 
present misery, would entaff 
upon future generations. All df '"^is rf a 
?Z Law must, however, he cteed among 
such. Tliat rigorous necessity 
allowed to act on them, 
spur to the lazy and so sttong a hndle to the 
Ldom, these paupers' f*"ds would teM 
because of the wailings it hae and there pw 
duces Blind to the fact that under the naturd 
Older of things, society is .““S 

its unhealthy, imbecile, slotv, vacillating, fai* 
ess SeS Ibese unthinking, though we b 

ilgi^ 

iassgi 

I^tive difficulty ol rally 

more injurious mode m wm_cn_ 


vie%v. we find that there i 
more injurious mode Uon. To 

charity cheeks the has not 

become fit for the ", b„ ac- 

only to lose civilized Me. 

quire the capeciues ”''dM 'o' d 

Power of application mu bed 

modificiiion ot the m « ,bove 

it for its new tasks must t k J 
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from incongruity between constitution and 
conditions. All these evils, which afflict us and 
seem to the uninitiated the obvious conse- 
quences of this or that removable cause, are 
unavoidable attendants on the adaptation now 
in progress. Humanity is being pressed against 
the inexorable necessities of its new posidon— 
is being molded into harmony with them and 
has to bear the resulting unhappiness as best 
it can. The process must be undergone, and 
the sufferings must be endured. No power on 
earth, no cunningly dewsed laws of statesmen, 
no world-rectifying schemes of the humane, 
no communist panaceas, no reforms that men 
e^’cr did broach or ever will broach can 
diminish them one jot. Intensified they may 
bo, and are; and in preventing tbeir intensifi- 
cation, the philanthropic tvill find ample scope 
for exertion. But there is bound up with the 
change a normal amount of suffering, which 
cannot be lessened without altering the very 
latvs of life. Every attempt at mitigation of 
this eventuates in exacerbation of It. All that 
a Poor Law or any kindred institution can 
do is partially to suspend the transition— to 
lake off for a while from certain members of 
society the painful pressure which is effecting 
their transformation. At best this is merely 
to postpone what must ultimately be borne. 
But it is more than this: it is to undo what 
has already been done. For the circumstances 
to which adaptation is taking place cannot be 
superseded svithoul causing a retrogression— 
a partial loss of the adaptation previously ef- 
fected; and as the whole process must some- 
time or other be passed through, the lost 
ground must be gone over again and the 
attendant p^in borne afresh. Tlius, besides 
retarding .adaptation, a Poor Law adds to the 
distress incvaUihly attending it. 

At first sight these considerations seem con- 
clusive against all relief to the poor— voluntary 


as well as compulsory; and it is no doubt true 
that they imply a condemnation of whatever 
private charity enables the recipients to elude 
the necessities of out social existence. With 
this condemnation, however, no rational man 
will quarrel. That careless squandering of 
pence which has fostered into perfection a 
system of organized begging; which has made 
skillful mendicancy more profitable than ordi- 
nary manual labor, which induces the simula- 
tion of palsy, epilepsy, cholera, and no end of 
diseases and deformities; which has called into 
existence warehouses for the sale and hire of 
imposter’s dresses; which has given to pity- 
inspiring babes a market value of 9d. per day— 
the unthinking benevolence which has gen- 
erated all this cannot hut be disapproved by 
everyone. Now it is only against this in- 
judicious charity that the foregoing argument 
tells. To that charity which may be described 
as helping men to help themselves it makes 
no objection— countenances it, rather. And in 
helping men to help themselves, there remains 
abundant scope for the exercise of a people’s 
sympathies. Accidents will still supply victims 
on whom generosity may be legitimately ex- 
pended. Men thrown upon their backs by un- 
foreseen events, men who have failed for 
want of knowledge inaccessible to them, men 
ruined by the dishonesty of others, and men 
in whom hope Jong delayed has made the 
heart sick may, xvith advantage to all parties, 
be assisted. Even the prodigal, after severe 
hardship has branded his memory with the 
unbending conditions of social life to which 
he must submit, may properly have another 
trial afforded him. And although by these 
ameliorations the process of adaptation must 
be remotely interfered svith, yet in the ma- 
jority of cases it u-ill not be so much retarded 
in one direction as it will be advanced in 
another. 



and 

Response 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


In this selection,’^ an eminent American psychologist suggests a new and 
modern interpretation of man s behavior. Viewing man as a mechanism, Edward L. Thorn* 
dike (1874—1949) contends that the same individual responds to the same situation with 
the same behavior. And is it not true that some individuals are characteristically aggres* 
sive while others are basically shy and seclusive? 

Upon this conception of human nature, TTtomdike pioneered a wholly ne\v field- 
educational psychology. He developed methods of testing personality and intelligence, and 
devised procedures for adapting education to the specific nature of the child. The educa- 
tional outlook of the present icficcts some of the basic assumptions and techniques of this 
outstanding student of human behavior. 

Yet, scientific or not, we need to ask ourseK'es whether this conception is true. Are 
men automatic, reacting mechanisms? Arc will, purpose, and aspirations a part of man? 
Or is it rather true that man is only another orgjirusm, subject to the same forces and laivs 
as the electron, the amoeba, and the ape? 


A typical reflex, or instinct, or capacity,‘’as 
a whole, includes the ability to be sensitive 
to a certaiQ situation, the ability to make a 
certain response, and the existence of a bond 
or connection tvhereby that response is made 
to that situation. For instance, the young 
chick is sensitive to the absence of other mem- 
bers of his species, is able to peep, and is so 
otganized that the absence of other members 
of the species makes him peep. But the tend* 

• From Tlie Onginal Nature of Man, pp. ^8, by 
Eclivard L. Tbomiihe, copyright 1923, reprinied by 
petmisrion of Teachers CblJegc, Culumbu Utuver- 

»iy* 


ency to be sensitive to a certain situation may 
exist without the existence of a connection 
therewith of any further cYclusive response, 
and the tendency to make a certain response 
may exist without the existence of a connec- 
lion limiting that response e.xclusis'ely to any 
sin|;Ie situation. The three-year-old child is by 
inb^ nature markedly sensitive to the pres- 
ence and acts of other human beings, but 
the exact nature of his response varies. The 
origioal tendency to cry is verj' strong, but 
there is no one situation to which it is exclu- 
sively bound. 

Or^^al nature seems to decide that the 
‘3 
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individual will respond somehmv to certain 
situations more often than it decides just what 
he will do, and to decide that he will make 
certain responses more often than it decides 
just when he will make them. So, for con- 
venience in thinking about man’s unlearned 
equipment, this appearance of imihipte re- 
sponse to one same situation and multiple 
caitsalion of one same response may be taken 
roughly as the fact. 

It must not, however, be taken to mean 
that the result of an action set up in the 
sensory neurones by a situation is essentially 
unpredictable— that, for instance, exactly the 
same neurone-action Cparalleling, let us say, 
the sight of a dog by a certain two-year-old 
child) may lead, in the twn-ycar-old, now to 
the act of crying, at another time to shy re- 
treat, at another to effusive joy, and at still 
another to curious examination of the new- 
comer, all regardless of any modiheation by 
experience. On the contrary, in the same 
organism the same nettrcne-action will always 
produce the same result— in the same individ- 
ual the really same situation will always pro- 
duce the same response. 

The apparent existence of an original sen- 
sitivity unconnected with any one particular 
response, so that apparently the same cause 
produces different results, is to be explained 
in one of ttvo tvays. First, the apparently same 
situations may really be different. Thus, the 
sight of a dog to an infant in its mother's 
arms is not the same situation as the sight 
of a dog to an infant alone on the doorstep. 
Being held in its mother's arms is a part of 
the situation that may account for the response 
of mild curiosity in the former case and fear 
in the latter. Second, if the situations are 


really identical, the apparently same organism 
really differs. Thus a dog seen by a child, 
healthy, rested, and calm, may lead to only 
curiosity, whereas, if seen by the same child, 
ill, fatigued, and nervously irritable, it may 
lead to fear. The organism may differ by being 
differently disposed in its sensory apparatus, 
in its associative or connecting apparatus, in 
its motor neurones, in its muscular condition, 
or in other organs concerned in the response. 
These pre-dispositions may come through con- 
ditions of nutrition, poisoning, fatigue, co- 
operative stimulation, etc., etc. 

Similarly, the really same response is never 
made to different situations by the same organ- 
ism. When the same response seems to be 
made to different situations, closer inspection 
will show that the responses do differ; or that 
the situations were, in respect to the element 
that determined the response, identical; or that 
the organism is itself different. Thus, though 
"a ball seen,” “a tin soldier seen,” and "a rattle 
seen” alike provoke "reaching for,” the total 
responses do differ, the central nervous system 
being provoked to three different responses 
manifested as three different sense-impressions 
—of a ball, of a tin soldier, and of a rattle. 
Thus, if “ball grasped,” "tin soldier grasped,” 
and “rattle grasped” alike provoke “throwing," 
it is because only one particular component, 
common to (he three situations, is effective in 
determining the act. Thus, if a child now 
weeps whenever spoken to, whereas before he 
W’ept only when hurt or scolded, it is because 
he is now e.thausted, excited, or othenvise 
changed. 

The Original connections between situation 
and response are never due to change in its 
true sense. 



Tl]e Artist 
Lifts the Veil 


HENRI BERGSON 


So many views of man and society— yes, and ail seem to make sense. How 
can those who study the complc.'dty of human life disiinguislj the accurate from the eno- 
neous? Indeed, is it not possible that all these pictures are no more than fictions, delusions, 
and misrepresentations? To understand man and society, we need to knorv not only tvhat 
man is like, but also how accurate man's vision of himself can bej and if man's devices for 
studying others are subject to distortion, these instruments of observation (and hence direo* 
tion) must be carefully evaluated. 

Henri Bergson, philosopher and Nobel prize winner, olTers an interpretation of man’s 
ability to interpret. Bergson, who was bom in France in 1859 and died in 1941, rvas an 
expositor of the philosophy of creative evolution. He identified the life-force or elan vital 
as the basis of human action and understanding. In the selection tvhich follows,* he 
explores the element in man which he feels is most necessary to comprehension. This 
intuitional capacity he attributes to those who have the ability and the ivillingness to 
understand their surroundings. 


What is the object of art? Could reality 
come into direct contact with sense and con- 
sciousness, could we enter into immediate 
communion with things and with ourselves, 
probably art would be useless, or rather we 
should all f>e artists, for then our soul would 
continually vibrate in perfect accord with 
nature. Our eyes, aided by memory, would 
carve out in space and fix in lime the most 
inimitable of pictures. Hewn in the living 
marble of the human form, fragments of 
• From Laugfiter, pp. 150-57, by Heori Dergson, 
copyright 1912, reptfated bypetmi^da of Tic Wse- 
jn^n Co. . ' • " 


statues, beauu'ful as the relics of antique statu- 
ary, would strike the passing glance. Deep in 
our souk we should hear the strains of our 
inner life's unbroken melody,— a music that 
is ofttimes gay, but more frequently plaintive 
and always original. All this is around and 
within us, and yet no -whit of it do we dis- 
tinctly perceive. Between nature and our- 
selves, nay, between ourselves and our own 
consciousness a veil is interposed: a veil that 
k dense and opaque for the common herd,— 
thin, almost transparent, for the artist and 
Ae poet. What fairy wo%"e that veil? Was it 
done in malice or in friendJincss? Wc bad to 
tS 
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live, and life demands that vve grasp things 
in their relations to our own needs. Ufe is 
action. Life implies the acceptance only of the 
titilitarian side of things in order to respond 
to them by appropriate reactions: all other im- 
pressions must be dimmed or else reach us 
vague and blurred. I look and I think I see, I 
listen and I think I hear, I examine myself and 
I think I am reading the very depths of my 
heart. But what I see and hear of the outer 
world is purely and simply a selection made by 
my senses to serve as a light to my conduct; 
what I know of myself is what comes to the 
surface, what participates in my actions. My 
senses and my consciousness, therefore, give me 
no more than a practical simplification of re- 
ality. In the vision they furnish me of myself 
and of things, the differences that are useless to 
man ate obliterated, the resemblances that ate 
useful to him are emphasized; ways are trac^ 
out for me in advance along which my activity 
is to travel. These ways are the ways which all 
mankind has trod before me. Things have 
been classified with a view to the use I can 
derive from them. And it is this classification 
I perceive, far more clearly than the colour and 
the shape of things. Doubtless man is vastly 
superior to the lower animals in this respect. 
.V .1$ .nnf yiTjf .UknV •'h.v Ah? sJr 
makes any distinction bet^veen a kid and a 
lamb; both appear to the wolf as the same 
identical quarry, alike easy to pounce upon, 
alike good to devour. We, for our part, make 
a distinction bettveen a goat and a sheep; but 
can we tell one goat from another, one sheep 
from another? The individuality of things or 
of beings escapes us, unless it is materially to 
our advantage to perceive it. Even tvhen vve do 
take note of it— as ^vhen we distinguish one 
man from another— it is not the individuality 
itself that the eye grasps, i.e. an entirely orig- 
inal harmony of forms and colours, but only 
one or two features that will make practical 
recognition easier. 

In short, wc do not sec the actual thin^ 
themselves; in most cases \vc confine ourselves 
to reading the labels affixed Jx> jW/n, Th/j 
tendency, the result of need, has become even 
more pronounced under the influence of 


function and commonplace aspect of the 
thing, intervenes between it and ourselves, and 
would conceal its form from our eyes, were 
that form not already masked beneath the 
necessities that brought the word into exist- 
jence. Not only external objects, but evep our 
own mental states, are screened from ijs in 
their inmost, their personal aspect, ir^ the 
original life they possess. When we feel love 
or hatred, when we are gay or sad, is it really 
the feeling itself that reaches our conscious- 
ness with those mnumerahfe ffcecxng shaefes of 
meaning, and deep resounding echoes that 
make it something altogether our own? We 
should all, were it so, be novelists or poets 
or musicians. Mostly, however, we perceive 
nothing but the outward display of our mental 
state. We catch only the impersonal aspect 
of our feelings, that aspect which speech has 
set do\vn once for all because it is almost 
the same, in the same conditions, for all men. 
Thus, even in our own individual, individ- 
uality escapes our ken. We move amidst' gen- 
eralities and symbols, as within a tilt-yard in 
which our force is effectively pitted against 
other forces; and fascinated by action, tempted 
by it, for our ovm good, on to the field ij has 
selected, we live in a zone midway between 
A/JVgf iG cx- 

temally also to ourselves. From time to time, 
however, in a fit of absentmindedness, nature 
raises up souls that are more detached from 
life. Not with that intentional, logical, sys- 
tematical detachment— the result of reflection 
and philosophy— but rather with a natural 
detachment, one innate in the structure of 
sense or consciousness, which at once reveals 
itself by a virginal manner, so to speak, of see- 
ing, hearing, or thinking. Were this detach- 
ment complete, did the soul no longer cleave 
to action by any of its perceptions, it Would 
be the soul of an artist such as the Vorld 
has never yet seen. It would excel alike in 
every art at the same time; or rather, it Would 
fuse them all into one. It would pcrccivc all 
things in their native purity; the fonns, 
coioaes, sounds c{ the ythysical «-or?<f as as 
the subtlest movements of the inner life. But 
this is askinc too much of nature. Everj for 
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len to jivef flje perception to the need. And 
since each direction corresponds to ^vhat ive 
call a ««ie— through one of his sens«» and 
through that sense alone, is the artist usually 
ivedded to art. Hence, originally, the diversity 
of arts. Hence also the speciality of predisposi- 
tions. TTiis one applies himself to colours and 
forms, and since he lo^'es colour for colour and 
form for form, since he perceives them for 
their sake and not for his own, it is the inner 
life of things that he secs appearing through 
their forms and colours. Little by little he 
insinuates it into out orvn perception, bafllcd 
though we may he at the outset. For a few 
moments at least, he diverts us from the 
prejudices of form and colour that come be- 
tween ourselves and reality. And thus he 
realises the loftiest ambition of art, which here 
consists in levealing to us nature. Others, 
again, retire svithin themselves. Beneath the 
thousand rudimentary actions which are the 
outward and visible signs of an emotion, be- 
hind the commonplace, convenu'onal expres- 
sion that both reveals and conceals an individ- 
ual mental state, it is the emotion, the original 
mood, to which they attain in its undehled 
essence. And then, to induce us to make the 
same effort ourselves, they contrive to make us 
see something of tvhat they have seen: by 
rhythmical arrangement of words, which thus 
become organised and animated with a life of 
their own, they tell us— or rather suggest— 
things that speech ivas not calculated to ex- 
press. Others delve yet deeper still. Beneath 


these joj'S and sonoK's rvh/ch can, at a pinch, 
be translated into language, they grasp some- 
thing that has nothing in common rvith lan- 
guage, certain rhythms of life and breach that 
ace closCT to man than his inmost feelings, 
being the living larv— t-arying w’th each indi- 
vidual— of his enthusiasm and despair, his 
hopes and regrets. By setting free and empha- 
sising (his music, they force it upon our atten- 
tion; they compel us, willy-nilly, to fall in 
with it, like passers-by who join in a dance. 
And thus they impel us to set in motion, in 
the depths of out being, some secret chord 
which rvas only waiting to thrill. So art, 
whether ft be painting or sculpture, poetry or 
music, has no other object than to brush aside 
the utilitarian s>TnboIs, the conventional and 
sodally accepted generalities, in short, ewry- 
thing that veils reality from us, in order to 
bring u$ face to face with reality itself. It is 
from a misunderstanding on this point that the 
dispute between realism and idealism in art 
has lisen. Art is certainly only a more direct 
vision of reality. But this purity of perception 
fmpb'cs a break with utilitarian convention, an 
innate and spedally localised disinterestedness 
of sense or consoousness, in short, a certain 
immateriality of life, which is what has always 
been called idealism. So that we might say, 
without in any tvay playing upon the meaning 
of the words, that realism is in the u'ork when 
idealism is in the soul, and that it is only 
through ideality that we can resume contact 
with reality. 


The Task of 
Social Science 


ALBION W. SMALL 


There are, indeed, many ways of viewing man and soacty'—popular, moral, 
philosophical, mechanical, and others. But which is most true,' which is best, and v/hich is 
most useful? One valuable perspective is that of social science, the perspective of this hook. 
Our aim is to acquaint the student with this view of man and society, to introduce social 
science and not to indoctrinate. The present selection is such an introduction. 

Albion W, Small (1834-1926) became interested in sociology while attending Newton 
Theological Institute. Throughout his lifetime, he was concerned with the moral better' 
ment of man, and he became convinced that social science could aid in achieving that 
goal. In this selection,* Small suggests how we may take up the study of man in his rela- 
tionship to other men. ^Vhat is the task of social science and how fs ft to £« carried out? 


Here then is the task of today's social sci- 
ence: To interpret, in all their relations, the 
visible careers of men as expressions of their 
varicnis mental reactions. 

Let me put this in a more commonplace 
way. Every man bom into the world faces the 
problem: WJiat sort of a place is this swrld 
anyway, and how can we make the most out 
of it? Not one man in a million e\’er reduces 
his life problem to this general exivession; 
but if you could have before you a chart of 
all the actions c\'et performed hy e\'ery man 
that has ever lived, you would find this gen- 
eral question implied by e\’eiy record which 
you could examine. You would not find in the 
“ Beprinted from The Meaning of Social Science, 
pp. 89-95, 114-lS, ty Albion \V. Small, by per- 
mission of The University of Chicago Press. 
i8 


tvhole exhibit an act that was not either some 
petulant revolt against a given lot in life, in 
a conscious or unconscious attempt to test the 
character of the world by resisting it; or some 
more or less bold prying into the possibilities 
of life by deliberate trial of different w^j'S of 
doing things; or sleepy acquiescence in the 
fated Jot, and submission to the impression 
that the best to be done is to grin and bear 
it as well as one may. 

Whether we are active or merely passive 
occupants of our posts in life, we make or we 
at least aa:ept a tacit interpretation of our 
place. We therewith adopt a more or less re* 
stricted program of life as a scheme of action 
which is svithin our range of possibility. 

Now this appraisal of our lot, and this fit- 
ting of our program to it, are inv-olved In the 
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life of the dullest and stupidest whether 
are at all conscious of it or not. These ptoo 
esses are in the thoughts by day and the 
dreams by night of a rare few in every soaety. 
In some partial form they come up in the am- 
seriousness of all but the most sodden, at cer- 
tain intervals. In either case men imply or 
they bluntly ask this question; What sort of a 
world is this at boitavt, and what is it worth 
while to fry to do in it? 

This also turns out to be the great question 
of science. It is the problem of science in a 
nutshell. All the astronomies, and geologies, 
and phj’sics, and chemistries, and biologies, 
and anthropologies, and histories, and so on 
through the philosophies, are merely different 
ways of working out an answer to the centra! 
human problem: Of what sort is the world 
and to what uses can sve put it? Science has 
its place in this big mix that we call life, as 
the agent of all men in getting as near as 
possible to an answer to this central question. 
Science has other minor meanings, just as 
there ate incidental meanings to food besides 
the sustaining of life. But the meaning that 
^vould call for science in the economy of 
human life, if all its other uses were taken 
away— Just as the life-sustaining functions of 
food would be in demand if all its subordi- 
nate uses were cut off— the primary and chief 
function of science is to act as all the people's 
proxy in finding out all that can be known 
about what sort of a world this is. and what 
we can do in it to make life most worth liv- 
ing. 

1 take it for granted that no argument about 
this proposition is necessary, so far as the 
physical sciences are concerned, I therefore 
start with the blanket resers’ation that there is 
no possible phase of human experience which 
is detachable utterly from its pbj’stcal condi- 
tions. With this rcsets'ation in mind, I am 
confining myself to the social phases of sci- 
ence. 

By far the greater mass of men do not con- 
sciously get beyond the question: How can 
w'C make the earth furnish the means of feed- 
ing us? Those svho do get beyond this quts- 
tion find that it is but a step to the proWcni; 
Supposing we has’C found out how to make 
the soil furnish food, hou’ can we be sure that 
our fellow-mcn will let us cat it? The two 
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questions became invoh»ed at the Cain and 
Abel stage of human experience and have 
been compounding their complications ever 
since. 

Assuming that other people are constantly 
worUng out the ansnw to the first question, 
the big problem of social science is; What is 
the character of that world which is wade up 
of htman hefijgs, and which determines our 
chances of eating the food lehicii the earth 
provides? 

If you have noticed the titles of my later 
lectures, you have seen that I had in mind 
not the mere knowledge phase of science, but 
the application of knowledge as a working 
rule. J shall come to that in its turn, hut 1 am 
concerned here with the center from which 
all scientific operations must he carried on, the 
scientific Greenwich meridian, the point of 
orientation from which we may take reliable 
bearings throughout the most complicated re- 
searches in which wc may find ourselves in- 
volved. 

Now the cardinal fact for social science to 
keep in new, the point of attachment of all 
its different radiations, h so obvious, it is so 
commonplace, it is so matteroF Fact, that when 
I put it into words you may think I am cither 
trying to deceive you, or that I have deceived 
myself. You do not want to be put off with 
platitudes. You want a profound scientific 
principle. 1 shall have to face your certain 
disappointment at rvhat I have to say on this 
phase of the subject. It will affect you as an 
entirely empty form of srords. It is empty, 
however, not ^cause it is untrue, but because 
it is in the class of those ultimate truths to 
which w-e do not expect to conform unu'I the 
millennium. It is like the moral axiom: "Es’cry* 
body ought to do the right thing.” Nobody 
denies such a proposition, because the csi- 
dcnce in support of ilie denial rvould be bard 
to get; but fesv people ivould admit that such 
a cotnmonpbce can do much to change fhinp 
as they are. In reality, human experience is 
made up of indirect ways of demonstrating 
bj* c.Tpcficncc that so^allcd practical affairs are 
crude barbarities until they apply such moral 
oxioms as regulators of conduct. 

Let me fujtiicr prepare >our minds for the 
pii*otal plaurude which I shall Mptes in a 
moment, by recalling the notorious fact that 
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all through the centuries during which human 
thought was vision-mongering before it began 
to be scientific, its essential vice was contempt 
for the commonplace, and traipsing off to 
something more impressive. Nobody knows, 
for instance, how many ages it tvas after peo- 
ple could count four, until they observed that 
two and two always count up four. We have 
records of several thousands of years of myth- 
ologizing about the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies, before anyone was so vulgar as to 
drag orcbard-\vindfaIls into the case, and to 
suppose that there was anything in common 
between ih^ and the orbits of the planets. 

Now the social sciences need the same 
homily which the rustic father gave his son 
when the boy was starting out to make a for- 
tune in the great world: ‘If you ever run up 
against anyone you’re scairt of, John, remem- 
ber they're only jest folks after all." 

The social sciences are dealing with “jest 
folks.” We have constructed in the name of 
science imposing systems of abstractions and 
generalizations a^ut human experience. 
Tliese conceptions would lose very much of 
their impressiveness, and on the whole would 
present a pathetic appeal for repair and reno- 
vation, if they were reconsidered by means of 
this test. 

The center of orientation., then, tor the 
social sciences, is the fact that the reality 
which they are attempting to report and inter- 
pret is simply; men paying attenrion to differ- 
ent objects, men finding other men the most 
difficult objects of attention, men forming 
valuations in view of their objects of attention, 
men adopting purposes in the line of ihdr 
^•aluations, men selecting means of accomplish- 
ing the purposes, men applying the means in 
cflons to realize the purposes, men passing 
into changed personal equations in the oiurse 
of these endeavors, men applying their modi- 
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Bed personality to objects of attention which 
may themselves meanwhile have rent^lticd 
constant or in their turn may have been modi- 
fied; and so on, with altered ratios of the terms, 
through recurring cycles, which so far as tve 
know are endless, in tvhich the element of 
central and final significance for our intelli- 
gence is the men, the cooperating meO» the 
conflicting men, forever expressing themselves, 
forever becoming something they were not, 
forev'cr stopping short of their promises, for- 
ever renewing their promises, but in 
everything and because of everything forevCT 
giving all the value that tve can discover to 
the whole experience. 


The common object of social science is titen 
acting. At present the older social sciences 
more than the sociologists are seduced by 
witchery of words. They think they are still 
dealing with men acting, when they are be- 
coming fascinated by abstractions from tnen 
^mbolizcd in pretentious general terms- The 
consequence is that they really substitute a 
make-believe world, an apocryphal world, fw 
the human world. 

The corrective of falsif>'ing abstraction is 
onentation upon the real object The central 
questions for soda] sdence are; What have 
men done and Kuw awd vthy, awd 
does thb experience throw upon wh3t re- 
mains to be done, and herw to do it? 

To ansvver these questions the apparatus of 
all the social sdences will be required. Oar 
answers wall be reliable in the degree in tvhicb 
wc learn to use all the apparatus by co-oper3' 
live methods in the common labor of the social 
sdenccs. The central task of social science is 
to understand past and present men, and (o 
derive from this knoivledge valuations of both 
ends and means for the use of the intm "'C 
shall be tomorrow. 



Understanding Man 
and Society 


Part I 


CONCLUSION 


In this section, have examined some of Ujc interpretations of mar) and 
SMict)''. These viewpoints are but a few of the ideas tliat have interested or innucnced man- 
kind. Nor are books and libraries the only places that such ideas may he fourjd. I:\Try 
human meeting place— the home, the school, the church, and the tavern— is a storehouse 
of these conceptions. Our political discussions, our complaints about taxes, and our gossip 
about neighbors arc rcficctions of our ideas of man and soa'cty. 

It is true that these ideas are seldom made explicit. Wlicn we decide how to spend the 
evening, we rarely examine our underlying reasons for preferring television to studying 
calculus. Nor do we often ask ourselves why tve disagreed «’ith our friends over die rela- 
tive merits of candidates for public ofltcc. Yet, implicit or not, all of us have ideas about 
tvhat is true and ss’hat is false, what is good and is-hat is b.id. 

The aim of this section has been to consider the significance of dilTcring ideas of man 
and society. All of us concede that the ideas of others arc ape to It* ssxong. WTiat uv 
need to understand is die reason for the diversity of ilicsc ideas. We need first of all to 
recognize that these are ideas, or as Lippman puts it "pictures in our heads." The pictures 
are "fictions,” not necessarily false, nor necessarily true. They arc our attempts to grasp and 
comprehend the world about us. I loss-cvcr, the complexity of this wtjrld and the speed at 
which it changes hamper us in the searclj for understanding. As a consequence, the images 
which we create ate apt to be oversimplifications, if not distortions. 

Tlie importance of the pictures in our minds needs to he recognized. True or falte. they 
scrs'c as guideposts for social living. Travelling through the mare of soacty, depend 
upon our mental road maps in order to reach our goals. lUrcly do sse question th«r ac- 
curac>' even when we appear to be lost. On occasion, sn-c leam that ethers have dj.^ereni. 
conflicting routes or maps. 1 low often do sve irouhlc to compare (he din-rgent peturrt in 

our mvnds> .111 

The "road maps" which tivrc ctMisJdercd in this section has'e W inclut.xa 
llicj- illustrate some of the significant intcrprcutwis of man and sodety. Wlat pcrion 
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not been urged to labe up the glorious struggle for u'calth and po^ver? Who has not heard 
that it is a “dog eat dog” world? Have we not often been told, "Have fun; you only live 
once/' These viewpoints are important because they have influenced human behavior. 

The amount of influence tvhich ideas have bad is no measure of their usefulness or their 
truth. The “hardheaded” businessman may in^t that his v’iext'S are realistic. To the artist, 
these same may appear superficial and "thichheaded.” Yet artist and businessman 
alike may be treated as fools by the unscrupulous opportunist or as automatic recording 
mechanisms by the physiological ps>*chologist. 

\Vhich of these views is correct? Is sodety a jungle, in ssbich “tooth and claw” are the 
only law's? Are men impelled by the desire for power, or the search for understanding, or 
the struggle for survival? In actuality, how can such questions be airswcr<^? It must be 
recognized that there are many ways of viewing man and society. We may be guided by 
humane values, hy artistic preferences, by business interests, or by political aspirations. 
Each of these, and varicnis others, has its owm rationale and its own justification; thus \ve 
have “art for art’s sake” or “business is business.” But art is not an answer to business, nor 
is religion a refutation of politics. All involve interpretations of man and society, inter- 
petations which may differ from each other at times and which may coincide at other 
times. 

Social sdence too is a point of desv. But it Is a point of dew which needs to be under* 
stood on its own terms. It pesupposes an open mind and a willingness to work- It suggests 
that we view men with neither fear nor awe, neither as tools nor as fools, but as men act- 
ing in various svays toward each other. It requires, first of all, an understanding of the 
meaning of social sdence: To this end, let us turn our attention. 



Part II 


The Meaning of 
Social Science 


INTRODUCTION 


"He's so different from the rest of iftem. He seems to he on exception to 

the rttlef’ 

hut don't forget that the exception proves the rttle." 

Does the exception prove the rule? If you throw a ba!) into the air and h stays up »n 
the air, docs this exception pro\’c the rule of gta%ity? If not, where docs the conception 
come from? Curiously, the idea that the exception proves the rule has been a wholly scien- 
tific one— not as it is popularly inicrpreicd, howe\-cr. Tlic dictionarj’ tells us that the terra 
“prov'e” implies testing as well as verification. And it is in this sense of inquir)- rather than 
conclusion that “prove" has been used in the past. Hence, to say that the deception prom 
the rule is to say iliat the exception tests die rule. In fact, we may even contend that the 
expression implies that the exception disproves the rule. 

This little confusion concerns the method of science. For, above all. the scientist docs 
not set out to prove his ideas but rather to study them, to subject them to critical test. All 
the methods of science arc characterized by the attempt to arrive at truths, rather than 
to confirm the private biases of the individual. ObjecUvnty and accurac)’ arc also the basic 
tools of social science. 

Although we may conclude that .science is a broad term including all areas of s>stcmatic 
study, the problem still remains of determining what is social sdcncc. There are diiTwenccs 
between tire plij-sictst doing research in his laboratorj* and the economist studying a vision 
or a corporation, between the engineer and the social worher. TJic rcadirrgs in tins part deal 
with these difTcrcnccs. 

As you study, note in your own mind what jtni judge to be diffcxcrjces brts*ccn social 
and natural sciences. Are the di/fcrences simply those resulting from the fact that social 
science deals with men? Are the diirerences largely the result of diflrcultics in approx’h- 
ing human beings who, understandably, may resent being srudied as chemhes srudy 
atoms? Arc tliere unique techniques in social sncncc appropriate to tocUl science AiOnei 
Since so much of social science is concerned with the theughts and emotJen* cf meo, raay 
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it not be that inquiry into these matters necessitates special methods of study? Further- 
more, to what extent are our conclusions in social scicncc~how men behave, for example 
— aifected by what we judge ought to be the behavior of men? Can social scientists detach 
themselves so completely from the outcome of social behavior as to resemble the cold and 
dispassionate natural scientist? Indeed, is the natural scientist as coldly detached as com- 
monly assumed? 

The procedures of social science involve mote than the effort to remain unbiased. The 
social scientist has at his disposal a variety of tools. Some of these are shared with other 
sdcnces; some are unique to social science. The diversity of the methods is a result of the 
very nature of social science, influenced as it is by both its scientific and its social character. 

To understand man and society, it is necessary to understand the perspectives and the 
methods by which social scientists carry out their studies. Knowledge of these techniques 
can help us to evaluate appraisals by others. 



Social Science 
and the Senate 


GEORGE LUNDBERG 


. . , Here is a brief description of a Congressional debate concerning the mean- 

ing or social science. It was an important one for the financial and the political future of 
social science. You should note both the ideas about social science and the consequences 
of these ideas, lou should ask yourself why these ideas exist and tvhy the consequences 
iollotv from them. 

The author of this selection * is entirely in (iisagreetneni with the consensus of the 
Senate. George Lundbetg C1895~ ) is a professor of sociology anti statistics at the 

University of Washington. He is a former president of tlic American Sociological Society. 
He has also authored Foundations of Sociology (1939) and Can Science Save Us (1947). 


On July 3, 1946, the United States Senate 
passed a bill to establish a National Science 
Foundation, after excluding die section de- 
signed to make the provisions of the bill ap- 
plicable also to the social sciences. Since the 
social sciences must perhaps depend in the 
future largely on public provision for their 
advancement, the reasons assigned for e.rclud- 
ing them in the most comprehcnsi\’e I^sla- 
tion yet proposed for the advancement of sci- 
ence is a matter of some interest from sciTiral 
points of view. In the first pbcc, the dbeussion 
of the matter in the committee hearings and 
on the floor of the Senate gives us some indi- 
cation of the present attitude of legislators 
toivard the social sciences. In the second 
* From "The Scaitt Pondeis Socis) Sdence,** hy 
Geotse Eunclberg, Sdefttffic Atanlhfy, Voh 
C1947^, pp. 397-400. Reptinicsl by pennia'an. 


place, an analysis of this attitude aflbids us 
clues as to the nature of the obstacles: to be 
Overcome before the social sciences can capect 
to share the prestige and the support accorded 
the other sdenccs. 

The present orticlc will deal only \rith the 
public expression of attitudes as found in the 
CoiigrcjftOMaf Record for July 1-3, 1946, and 
ift the reports of the preceding committee heat- 
iiigs. 1 have no “inside’' information regarding 
the "rear* or “true" views of cs-ctyonc con- 
cerned, or of lobbies or “poliues'' involved. 
Likewise this om'clc docs not deal srith the 
efforts of individuals and organizations for or 
against the inclusion of the soaal sciences, ex- 
cept as these find expression in the published 
rcconl. Finally, I am not primarily conermed 
with a criticism of the senators opposing the 
legation as a whole or the inclusion of the 
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social sciences in particular. Their attitudes 
may be regarded as entirely sincere and as a 
true reflection of public opinion on the sub- 
ject of the social sciences. It is more pertinent 
to inquire into the possibly legitimate grounds 
for such views as exist, in the actual beliavior 
of social scientists themselves at prcsctit. 
While taking this impersonal view of the Sen- 
ate’s action, it is proper to compliment the 
sponsors and certain supporters of the bill on 
their earnest efforts on its behalf. Special 
credit in this connection is deserv'ed by Sen- 
ator Magnuson, of Washington, Senator Kil- 
gore, of West Virginia, Senator Pulbriglit, of 
Louisiana, and Senator TTiomas, of Idaho. 

The bill as reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs included the social 
sciences. Let us therefore consider first the 
record of the hill on the Senate floor, confining 
ourselves to the discussion leading up to the 
exclusion of the social sciences. Later wc shall 
review the more extensive discussions of the 
subject at the hearings. 

On the first day of the debate Senator 
Radcliffe, of Maryland CA.B., Johns Hopkins, 
1897, and Ph.D., 1900), made certain jusiifl. 
able remarks regarding the danger of crack- 
pots and “applied" social science research with 
specific references to “men addicted to bms” 
(8166) and “wild-eyed so<a!!cd research" 
(8167). (Senator Radcliffe, however, voted 
for the inclusion of the social sciences.) 
this point also there arose the question a^ to 
the definition of social science. Senator Pul- 
bright had the floor, and the folloiving dis- 
cussion ensued: 

Senator Fulbright: I asked an able sdetjtist 
yesterday if he would define social sdenec. I bad 
been trorrying about that. He said in bis defini- 
tion, “in the first place 1 would not call it sci- 
ence. What is commonly called social scicn^ is 
one individual or group of individuals telling an- 
other group how they should live” (8164). 

Senator Willis (B.A., Wabash College, l896; 
M.A., honoris causa, 1902): I wonder if that is 
not a pretty good definition (8164). 

iTO?/' ix' /iJAad .Vns? aVjiT aVs- genenrf tone 
of the discussion throughout the three days 
indicated that most senators were of the <)pin- 
ion that the above was a pretty good d&fin{. 
tion. There is evidence too that one 


why provision for research in the social sci- 
ences appeared to the senators to be unneces- 
sary was that, after all, we already know the 
answer to social problems. For example, Sen- 
ator WilHs delivered himself of the following: 
“It is a question of keeping selfishness in 
restraint, that is all" (8165). 

I suspect that the above represents a major 
type of reason for the exclusion of the soaal 
sciences from the provisions of Senate Bill 
1850. However, the assigned reasons which 
finally were conclusive seem to have to do with 
the feeling that the legislation was Tor the 
purpose of promoting basic research and that 
the most that could ever be true of the social 
sciences was that they had to do with practical 
applications and planning. For example, Sen- 
ator Hart, of Connecticut (Naval Academy, 
1897, Admiral, Ret., 1945), one of the wo 
principal opponents of the inclusion of the 
social science provision, made the following 
statement: 

Senator Hart: Support of social science and 
research should be limited to studies and plan- 
ning. That is a very good and practical reason 
why the social sciences should be omitted entirely | 
from the bill which is primarily for improvement j 
in the basic sciences . . , (8216). Tbe fact h 
that social studies and basic science are not suffi- 
cicntly alike either to be joined by the same legrt- 
lation or to be administered by the same organiza- 
tion (8217). 

This point of view was also much stressed 
by the chief opponent of the social sdeitce 
provision, Senator Smith, of New Jersey 
(B.A., Princeton, 1901; LL.B,, Columbia, 
1904; LL.D., honoris causa, Brussels, 1930, 
Princeton, 1945; Executive Secretary oi 
Princeton University, 1919-27, lecturer, 
partment of Politics, Princeton Universitj’, 
1927-30). Both Senator Smith and Senator 
Hart had recently become members of the 
Senate to fill unexpired terms and both had 
served only about one year. There was on the 
part of the senators much deference to Senator 
Smith on account of what is referred to as 
TjIs distiogvishoA cscecr" as 

him special quajificarions to speak on this sub- 
ject. 

Senator Smith: I should like to sec the soeiJ 
sciences given aid, but I tliink their problem i* 
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such a different one that the two should not be 
joined in this bill . . . (8233). (Social Kiena 
research) definitely has nothing to do with this 
bill. The bill has to do with basic research in pure 
sciences as they are understood in the acatfemie 
tvorld (8237). 

Consider the further remarks of Senators 
Hart and Smith; 

Senator Hart: In the first place, no agreement 
has been reached with reference as to what sodal 
science really means. It may include philosophy, 
anthropology, all the racial questions, all kinds of 
economics including political economics, hiera* 
ture, perhaps religion, and various kinds of 
ideology , . . There is no connection between 
the social sciences, a very abstract field, and the 
conoete field tvhich constitutes the other subjects 
to be dealt sWth by the proposed sdcnce founda- 
tion. Mr. President, this may well be a field in 
which the Government should proceed to foster 
and subsidize research; but I submit that It has no 
place in this bill. This is a bill for the ptomotion 
of research in the fundamentals of natural sci- 
ences. . . . Furthermore, Mr.' President, what to 
my mind is one of the greatest objections to its 
Inclusion In the bill Is the fact that no board, no 
administrative organization which we could set 
up could possibly bo adequately qualified to ad- 
minister such policies and carry on wort In ti'o 
fields so absolutely diverse . . . (8348-49). 

• Senator Smith: I have conceived of this bill, as 
I have said so many times, at a bill for research 
Sn pure science, jyot ia applied science but in pure 
science. We are trying to subsidize pure science, 
the discovery of truth. Tliis has nothing to do 
«i(h the theor>' of life, it has nothing to do nriib 
history, it has nothing to do with latv. It has 
nothing to do with sociology (8349). 

This latter trictv of the case, coming from 
a man regarded as an authority' on the m.ittcr 
at hand, seems to have carried the day. The 
princip.il voice raised to the contrary svas that 
of Senator Thomas, of Utah, stho toward the 
close of the debate delivered the folfotving: 

Senator Tliomas: Mr. President, no Invention, 
no patent, no scientific dcsrlopment amounts lo 
anything for the benefit of the people anywhere 


unless it has its social aspect, and for us to assume 
that we can carry on tins great political institu- 
tion, the Government of the United States, and 
cause it to develop for the benefit of the people 
of the United States, without having reference 
to that great branch of knowledge which is called 
stxaal science, would be to make the mistake of 
all lime. ... If tre insert limitations barring 
social sdcnce in this bill, sshich establishes a 
peat foundation, they will cripple-prohahly for- 
ever— the very things that govemtneni wishes to 
do most (8349). 


A study of the three-day debate on Senate 
Bill 1550 shows that the matter of the inclu- 
sion of the social sciences received no consid- 
erable amount of the total attention, vvhicl) 
tvas dcs'oted to other aspects of the National 
Science Foundation proposal. The question of 
the inclusion of tl^c social sciences was defi- 
nitely a side Issue. Tlie whole proposal for 
a National Science Foundation was appatcnily 
a somewhat my'sterious subject to most of the 
senators. TTic following remark Is significant 
in this connection: 

Senator Jdawkes: 1 tvjsh to say that 1 am In 
favor of scientific dc^'clopment, but I pcrsmally 
do not believe that this body understands what 
it is doitig. 1 have talked to any number of sena- 
tors and all seem to be at sea and in a fog as 
to what we are asked to do (8265). 

The main reason that the bill fina//y psssad 
even with the soda) sciences e.xc]udcd seems 
lo have been a general feeling that perhaps 
the Icpslation had something to do with the 
atomic bomb or protection therefrom. Coming 
up, as the bill did. toward the cW of a legis- 
lative session, tiicrc is every reason to believe 
that Senator I lawkes* observations arc correct. 
The vote to trdude the social sciences, lh«e- 
fore, should perhaps not be taken as rcficcting 
any considered hostility or opposition on the 
part of the Senate, but simply as a rcffcctfon 
of the common ftrling that the social and 
phv-sical sciences have nothing in common and 
that at best the social sciences arc a i^opi- 
gandhr. rcFomiisf, evangelical sort of cult 



The Art of 
Social Science 


ROBERT REDFIELD 


Is social science really science} Or is it merely one man’s opinion against 
another’s? IE social science were really scientific, would there be so much controversy? 
Perhaps where there is smoke, there may be fire. And if social science is not widely ac- 
cepted, is it not because human behavior cannot be studied in the same way that we 
analyze atoms and bacteria? 

Robert Rcdfield (1897-1958) was an anthropologist. His field studies are familiar to 
all social scientists. Tliesc include: Tepoztian: A Mexican Village (1930); The Polk Cul- 
ture of Yncatan (1941); Pensnjit Society and CttUttrc (1956) and many others. These 
actual experiences led him to formulate the view presented in this selection,’^ that the 
practice of social science is an art. Docs this mean that it is a waste of time to study man 
and society? 


It is the example of the natural sciences 
which social scientists have on the whole 
striven to imitate. In the short history of 
social science its practitioners have turned their 
admiring gazes toward their neighbors on the 
scientific side. They have looked that way, per- 
haps, because the natural sciences were the 
cunent success. They have looked that way, 
surely, because when the students of human 
nature in society came to think of themselves 
as representing one or more disciplines, with 
professors and places in universities and in 
national councils, social science was not very 
* flcrn/ifcii frarrj An of Soda} Snence" by 
ItoWri IteJGcU. American Journal of Soeiologj, Vd. 
54 (1943), 185U90. by ptnnljUon of The Uiu- 

vmiry of OilcaKo Pm<. 
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scientific; it was speculative and imprecise. 
To achicv’c identity, it had to grow away from 
the making of personally conceived systems of 
abstract thought. It had to learn to build, a 
brick at a time, and to develop procedures 
that would make the building public and sub- 
ject to testing. 

But now the invention and the teaching 
of special procedures have received too ex- 
clusive an emphasis in the doing of social 
science and in the making of social scientists. 
In places the invention and the teaching of 
special procedures have gone ahead of the 
possibilit)’ of finding out anything very sig- 
nificant with their aid. It is certainly desirable 
to be precise about something worth know'ing. 
It is good to teach men and women who are 
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to be social scientists liow to use the instni- 
merits of observation and analj'sis that haw 
been de\’elQpcd in their disciplines. But it is 
not to neglect that other equally impor- 
tant side of social science. 

To identify social science very closely with 
the physical sciences is to take one view of ihc 
education of social scientists: to think of that 
education chiefly in terms of formal method 
and formal knowledge of society already 
achieved and to be taught, TTien programs for 
making social scientists will be made up of 
training in techniques and the opportunity 
to take pan in some kind of research in which 
the procedures are already determined and 
the problems set by some established master. 
Then the holder of a fellowship svill go to a 
school, svhere a tvay of ivorking is ivell knmm 
and well fixed, and he will acquire the pro- 
cedural competences taught at that school. 

• If this is all we do for young students of 
sodety, sve are likely to have proficient tech- 
nicians, but we are not likely to have great 
social scientists or to have many books svritten 
that are as illuminating and as influential as 
those by Sumner, Veblcn, and de Tocqueville. 

It would be well to give some attention to 
the humanistic aspect of social science. Part 
of the preparation of good social scientists is 
humanistic education. As what is called gen- 
eral education, or liberal education, Is largely 
humanistic^ it follom that the sodal sdentist 
has two interests in liberal education. Like 
the physicist, like everybody else, the social 
scientist needs liberal education in his role as 
a citizen. But, in addition, he needs liberal 
Immanistic education in his role as a sodal 
scientist. 

The art of social sdenre cannot be incul- 
cated, but, like other arts, if can be encouraged 
to develop. The exercise of that art can be 
favored by humanistic education. If the social 
scientist is to apprehend, deeply and widely 
and correctly, persons and societies and cul- 
tures, then he needs experience, direct or 
vicarious, with persons, societies, and cultures. 
This e.xpefience is partly had through ac- 
quaintance with history, literature, biography, 
and ethnography. And if philosophy gives 
some experience in the art of formulatii^g and 
in thinking about widely inclusive generaliza- 
tions, tlien the sodal sdcntht needs acquaint- 


sp 

ance tvfth philosophy. Tliere is no longer any 
need to be fearful about philosophy. The time 
when young sodal science ivas stru^ling to 
make itself something different from philoso- 
phy is past. Now social science is something 
different. Now sodal sdentists need to Jeam 
from philosophy, not to become philosophers, 
but to become better social scientists. The ac- 
quaintance with literature, biography, ethnog- 
laphy, and philosophy which is gained in that 
general education given in high schools and 
colleges is probably not rich enough or deep 
enough for some of those svho are to become 
social scientists. TTie opportunities for ad- 
vanced education given to some who appear 
to have exceptional gifts as students of man 
in sodety may well consist of the study of 
Chinese or East Indian culture, or of the 
novel in Western literature, or of the history 
of demoaacy. 

The humanistic aspect of sodal science is 
the aspect of it that is today not well appre- 
ciated. Social science h essentially scientific in 
that its propositions describe, in general terms, 
natural phenomena; in that it returns again 
and again to special experience to verify and 
to modify these propositions. It tells what is, 
not what ought to be. It investigates nature. 

It strives for objectivity and accuracy. It em- 
ploys hypotheses and formal evidence; it 
values negative cases; and, when it finds a 
hypothesis to be unsupported by the facts, it 
drops it for some other which is. But these 
are all aspects of social science so weTJ known 
that it is tedious to list them again. \Wiat is 
less familiar, but equally true, is that to create 
the hypothesis, to reach the conclusion, to get, 
often, the very first real datum as to what are 
A’s motives or what is the meaning of this 
odd custom or that too-Familiar institution, 
requires on the part of one who studies per- 
sons and societies, and not rocks or proteins, 
a truly humanistic and freely imaginative in- 
sight into people, their comentions and int«- 
csts and motiyes, and that this requirement In 
the sodal scientist calls for gifts and for a kind 
of education different from that required of 
any physicist and very similar to what is called 
for in a crearii’e artist. 

If this be seen, it may also be seen that the 
function of soda! science in our society is 
a double function. Social sdenee is cus- 
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tomarily explained and justified by reason of 
what social science contributes to the solution 
of particular problems that arise in the man- 
agement of our society, as a help in getting 
particular things done. As social scientists we 
tahe satisfaction in the fact that today, as com- 
pared with thirty years ago, social scientists 
are emploj’ed because their employers thinh 
that their sodal science is applicable to some 
practical necessity. Some knowledge of tech- 
niques developed in social science may be 
used: to select ta:dcab drivers that are not 
likely to have accidents; to give vocational 
guidance; to discover why one business enter- 
prise has labor troubles while a similar enter- 
prise does not; to make more effective some 
governmental program carried into fanning 
communities to help the War Relocation Au- 
thority carry out its difficult task with Japa- 
nese- Americans. 

All these contributions to efficiency and 
adjustment may he claimed with justice by 
social scientists. What is also to be claimed, 
and is less commonly stressed, is that social 
science contributes to that general understand- 
ing of the \votld around us which, as we say, 
"liberaliaes,'' or “enriches.” The relarion of 
social science to humanistic learning is re- 
ciprocal. Social scientists need humanistic 
learning the better to he sodal sdentisls. And 
the understanding of sodety, personality, and 
human nature which is achieved by sdentific 
methods returns to enrich that humanistic 
imderstanding without which none can be- 
come human and writh which some few may 
become wise. Because its subject matter is 
humanity, the contribution of sodal sdence 


to general, liberal education is greater than is 
the contribution of those sciences with subject 
matter that is physical. In this respect also, 
creative artist and sodal scientist find them- 
selves side by side. The artist may reveal some- 
thing of universal human or sodal nature. So 
too may the sodal scientist No one has e\*cr 
applied, as a key to a lock, Sumner’s Folkways 
orTawney’s "Religion and the Rise of CapitaU 
ism or James’s TTtc Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. These arc not the works of sodal 
sdence that can he directly consulted and 
applied when a government office or a busi- 
ness concern has an immediate problem. But 
they are the books of lasting influence. Besides 
what influence they have upon those sodal 
sdentists who come to w-ork in the govern- 
ment office, or the business concern, in so far 
as they arc read and understood and thought 
about by men and women who are not sodal 
sdentists, or e\’en as the)' are communicated 
indirectly by those who have read them to 
others, they are part of humanistic education, 
in the broad sense. Releasing us from our 
imprisonment in the particular, we are freed 
by seeing how we are exemplifications of the 
general. For how many young people has not 
Sumner’s book, or Veblen’s book, or some 
work by Freud, come as a svdft widening of 
the doors of \ision, truly a liberation, a seeing 
of one’s self, perhaps for the first time, as shar- 
ing the experiences, the nahue, of many other 
men and women? So I say that sodal sdence, 
as practiced, is something of an art and that, 
as its best works are communicated, it has 
something of the personal and social values of 
all the arts. 


Facts mid Values 
ill Social Science 


F.S.C. NOnTHBOP 


imagine nvo chemists discussing the composition of a liquid. Eadi saj's 
that his formula is correct. Hoiv do they decide? Note that neither claims the formula 
ought to be the correct one but only tliat it is or is not! Nor is either concerned about the 
hvishes" or the "hopes" of their chemicals. Compare, however, the way in which we study 
unions, divorce, legislation, political parties, taxes, and juvenile delinquency. We are not 
content with description, no matter how accurate. We insist rather that this is good and 
that is had 

The implications of this situation for science are considered in this selection * by a 


philosopher of science, F.S.C. Northrop. 

In natural science there ate only problems 
of fact. Having found, upon the vcriGcation 
^ of Kepler’s three laws of planetary motion, 
that planets move in an orbit whicli is an 
ellipse, astronomers do not face the norniarive 
problem conMrning whether the phnets 
should not do squads right in an orbit which is 
a rectangle. 

But social institutions, being in part at least 
man-made, confront the sdentisc with tsTO 
quite different questions: CO What is the 
character of social institutions in fact? Tliis is 
a question comparable to the astronCTner's 
question ■with respect to the solar system; and 
(2) How ought social institutions to be? Even 

* From Tite Logic of (he Sciences end the 
fJumamties, pp. 255-57, by F.S C. Northrop, copy- 
right 1947, reprinted by permission of The M>c* 
milhn Co. 


though murder and unemployment exist, 
should one or the ether or both be outlawed? 
Even though actual social organitation in a 
given society be monarchical, should it not be 
replaced by social organirafion of a demo- 
cratic, a socialist or a communist form? 

The first of these tivo types of question is 
factual; the second is normative. Thus, 
whereas natural science faces only problems of 
fact, social science is confronted with prob- 
lems of fact and with problems of value. 

The generalizations appropriate for these 
two typ®s of problem are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Also, the scientific method appropriate 
for determining the one type of generalization 
is quite different and very inappropriate for 
determining that of the other. 

But unless it is realized that science begins 
with the problem or problems which initiate 
3‘ 
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inquiry, not with facts or with some precon- 
ceived method, this basic difference between 
the nvo types of problem in social science is 
not noted, and the need for different scienUfic 
methods to resolve the different types of prob- 
lems is not raxignizcd. 

When such oversights occur, confusion re- 
sults. Normative theories presenting reforms 
are put forward as if they were factual theories 
of what is or \vill be inevitably the case. Or 
factual information or factual theories are put 
forward as if they were relevant for confirming 
or denying normative proposals. Or, what is 
most usually the case, the end-product is a 
theory which is neither a verified factual the- 
ory of what is the case nor a verified norma- 
tive theory of what should be the case but a 
worthless hodge-podge of the two. 

It is important to have different names for 
these two types of theory in social scicncc- 
Ii seems appropriate to call them factual social 
theory and normative social theory resptic- 
tivcly. 

A factual social thcorj’ is one which is false 
if it is not in complete accord tvith what is 
the case. Such a theory of the present social 


order in the United States will be one that 
describes esdsting conditions as they are. It 
will involve hypotheses and go b^ond mere 
de«:ription, but its unique characteristic will 
be that if there is e\'en one fact out of accord 
with it, the factual social theory to that extent 
will not be scientifically verified. 

A normative social theory designates what 
ought to be, rather than what is. Classical 
An^o-Amcrican demckrracy, British Labor 
Government Socialism, Roman Catholic 
Thomism and Soviet Russian Communism are 
normative soda] theories. None exnresponds 
perfectly to any de facto state of affairs any- 
where. They designate possible ideah, rather 
than the actual. Thus, by its %'ery nature a 
normative social theory differs always in part 
and perhaps cx'en in toto from what is in fact 
the case. 

This means that the scientific method for 
determining normative social theory cannot be 
that of natural' science applied to social facts. 
The latter; method is appropriate for factual 
” social thedry.Tt is inappropriate for nonnadve 
social theory.'’' 


The jVlt//W of 
Social Science 


ERNEST GREENWOOD 


^ In diis selection, a specialist in the field of social u’ork summarizes the pro* 
CMurcs of social science. Me also compares pure research in social science and the applica- 
tions of social knowledge. Tljc viewpoint of this article needs to be compared with the 
preceding interpretations, ^^^at similarities can be noted? What differences are there? 
Can these be reconciled? 

The article from which this e.xccrpt is taken is by Ernest Greenwood.* Try to summarize 
the basic methods of social sdence as they arc described bclorv. 


A science may be defined as a system of 
descriptive proposiu'ons about some aspect of 
nature. Tlic social sciences differ from the 
phj^ical and biological ones in their attempts 
to describe the highest organization of nature, 
s'iz., ihe characteristics and the products of 
human behavior as it occurs n-ithin social 
configurations. Each of the social sciences 
abstracts from the total behavior complex one 
single diffcrendaiing aspect. Thus all social 
sciences study the same macerials, but each 
from a separate frame of reference. This artiB- 
cial pardalization of reality is justified on the 
grounds of efficiency. Thao can be as many 
independent social sciences as major distin- 

’Reprinted from "Social Sdcncc and Social Workt 
A Theory of Their Relationship," by Ernest Gnseo- 
wood, Tire Social Scnice ilevieiv, Vcl. 29 (1953), 
pp. 20~33, by permisaon of The University of CIl^ 
caga Press. 


guishujg references for Wewing the social 
world. 

The descriptive propositions of ev'eiy sci- 
ence, (he social sciences included, possess a 
generalizing character. Scientists are uninter- 
ested in single and completely unique events 
per se. Instead, their aim is to discoser under 
the surface layer of dii’crsity the thread of 
unifonnity. Around a discovered unifemity 
a logical class is constructed; about the class 
and its obsers'ed pattern a descriptive general- 
ization IS formulated. Sdenlists ate alert to 
opportunities for combining comparabJecIassw 
into a broader class and for formulating a 
wider and more abstract generalization to com- 
prehend the discrete generalizations thereby 
embraced. Tlius are generated scientific laws. 
An otaraple is the sociological law: Hiitwan 
groups cfuiractenxed by wtennii orgenimUon 
and nfalive pennaticnce evenfiwliy develop 
suhcultiires of their oim. TTie latter links up 
33 
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a series of generalizations about human 
groups. Laws, in turn, may be connected to 
one anotlter to yield more general formula- 
tions of even higher abstraction. It is through 
such interlocking and pyramiding of its gen- 
eralizations that a social science achieves a 
system of interrelated propositions, which, with 
all their elaborations, ramiFications, and ration- 
alizations, constitute its body of theory. 

The mental process which wc have just 
summarized is customarily referred to in the 
technical literature as the cotistnjctiow of the- 
oretical models of the social world. In other 
words, the formulations of social scientists arc 
their conceptions of the order that appears 
to them to be operating underneath the chaotic 
fa9ade of observables. Scientists constantly 
seek increasingly closer approximation of their 
theoretical models to the reality that the latter 
purport to describe. The process is analogous 
to curve-fitting in descriptive statistics, where 
the aim is to find a formula that will yield 
minimum deviations of the actual points from 
the plotted curve. The function of research 
in the service of a social science is to test the 
accuracy of its theoretical models, so as to 
bring about maximum correlation between 
these descriptive formulations and the social 
phenomena thus described. 

The research process consists of two com- 
ponents, the logical and the technical; the 
logical both precedes and succeeds the techni- 
cal. In the initial phase of the research process 
we move from the theoretical formulation 
which is to be validated to an operational 
byjKJthesis which is subsequently tested. The 
hypothesis itself is a consequent of the theory 
and is reached through a deductive chain. 
When we deduce a hypothesis, we indulge in 
a prediction from the theory; by implication 
we are saying: "If this theoretical model is cor- 
rect, then such and such facts will be observed 
under such and such conditions.” Phase two 
consists of the actual test of the hypothesis and 
is primarily technical in nature. Now we con- 
struct a study design to fit the hypothesis and 
move through the steps called for by the de- 
sign. This means conducting the obscrv’ations, 
where possible, under experimental conditions 
and tvith mensurative der'ices; recording the 
observations; and subjecting the obscrs'ational 
data to analj-sis. Interpretation, the final phase 


of the research process, is also logical. Here wc 
evaluate the degree of consistency between the 
empirical results and the theory under ex- 
amination. If the test of the operational 
hypothesis yields results consistent with the 
theory, the latter has been validated. If the re- 
sults are inconsistent with the theory, the 
latter must be reformulated to accommodate 
the deviation. Then the new formulation is 
resubmitted to similar validation. 

The logical and technical operations of re- 
search must be communicable by one scientist 
lo another, so that a second srientist may be 
able to verify bis colleague’s work. Tlicrc is a 
tendency among social workers to equate scien- 
tific research with technique and to believe 
that because an investigation employs observa- 
tional devices, recording gadgets, and statistical 
manipulations, it is ipso facto scientific. Tech- 
niques are undeniably important in insuring 
the icfmemcnt and standardization of obser- 
vations. But accurate observation is only one 
of the two desiderata of scientific research, the 
other being its theoretical significance. Re- 
search, to be scientific, must proceed from a 
body of theory and feed back into that theory; 
its goal always is to lest and to expand scien- 
tific theory. It is this fact which imparts to 
the findings of scientific research their cumu- 
lative character. A dozen separate research 
projects testing a dozen different hypotheses 
deduced from the same piece of theory will 
produce results that can be summed. 

In his efforts to develop theory, the social 
scientist need not be, and very often is not, 
concerned with its applicability. He subor- 
dinates the requirement of utility to that of 
theoiedcal significance. Scientific investiga- 
tion, the object of rvhich is knowledge for its 
own sake, is referred to as "pure” or “basic” 
research and has been confined traditionally 
to the university setting. While the scientist 
personally may be motivated by curiosity to 
know for the sake of knowing, society is moti- 
vated to support him in his activity by the 
faith that the pure knowledge he produces will 
ewnlually prove useful. The history of science 
is a confirmation of this faith. The most impor- 
tant technological advances of modem limes 
had their genesis in scientific discoveries which 
originally carried no practical significance. 
Faraday’s discovery of the principle of mag- 
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netoclcctridty is a classic c=so in ^int. Tlie 
sloty is lliat, when he ivas asked what use he 
saw in his dtovety, Faraday answered: Of 
what use is n newhom babe? 
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in their ultimate results. In the first place, 
the methods employed in both Vif of seiem 
lific inquiry are identical. In both ■"> a"'“ 
die rcsirch consists of '“S'oal and tcehmm 
eptrarions which are “Sfed 

able, and verifiable. The aim of pp 
research is also generallralion a^out cto 
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who engage in pure research. In these days 
of heightened tempo, social scientists move 
back and forth between the university and 
the community, one day being preoccupied 
tvith pure research and the next day with 
applied. And in either role they regard them- 
selves as contributing to one and the same 


THE METHOD OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

body of knowledge, Tlicrcforc, while it is 
appropriate to distinguish between pure or 
basic social research and applied social re- 
search, it promotes confusion to talk of a pure 
social science as distinct from an applied social 
science. A given social science discipline is a 
whole, and both types of research feed into it 



What Are the 
Social Sciences? 


EDWIN n. A. SELIGMAN 


i^Whctljer art or science, social science studies the relationship between man 
and society. Vet, just as pltysical science requires specialization In electronics or fission, so 
social science is in practice social sciences. TTie many facets of man and sodety— business, 
gos’emmenc, family, and others— have required special training, techniques, and perspec- 
tive. In this selection,* a distinguished American econonjist attempts to describe and 
explain the nature and the character of the social sciences.^ 

Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman C1861-1939) was professor of political economy at 
Columbia University. He tvrote numerous technical srorks on taxation and finance; how- 
ever, he is best knonm as the editor in chief of the fifteen volume Encyclopedia of ihe 
Social Sciences. 


From the very beginning of analysis and 
classification the field of science has been 
divided between physical nature and the 
phenomena of mind. The natural sciences 
have to deal >vith the phenomena of ihc 
universe in whlcij our world forms so tiny a 
speck. By common consent, although not 
quite accurately, we contrast with these what 
are traditionally termed the mental or cultural 
sden<^, those that deal ^vitii what takes 
place in man himself, in the realm of his 
mental life. We say “not quite accurately'’ 
because it is clearly inadmissible to assume 
that the mind is entirely independent of the 
body or that the mental processes are not in 

• From t{>e {ntroduction to the EncyciifpeJla ef 
Social Sciences, Vol. J, pp. 3~7, copyright J937, 
reprintcii by permission of The Mscmillan &. 


themselves subject, in part at least, to the 
play of natural forces. 

Accepting, however, the common distinc- 
tion between the natural sciences, on the one 
hand, and the mental or cultural sciences, on 
the other, it is obvious that the latter fall into 
fivo canaries. *1116 one .deals svith man as a 
separate individual, conceived of as dissociated 
from his fellow beings.lThe discipline of logic, 
for instance, deals wit^ertain mental proc- 
esses of the individual es a separate entity. 
Other sciences treat of man as a member of a 
groupfc contrast to the separate wants, which 
can re satisfied by the unaided action of the 
individual, are tvants experienced by the. in* 
dividual srfuch can be satisfied only by 
assoctamd or group action. These we ca!I the 
eoromon wants. Common, like separate, svants 
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are experienced by the individual; tbe differ- 
ence consists in the appropriate methods of 
satisfaction. In the one case the satisfaction 
of the want is obtained by unaided action; 
in the other by assodated action. ^The phe- 
nomena thus related to group activities are 
commonly called social phenomena, and the 
sciences which classify and interpret such ac- 
tivities are the social science^'The social 
sdences may thus be defined as those mental 
or cultural sciences which deal uith the 
actinlies of the individual as a member of a 
group.J 

Since the common vrants of mankind are 
exceedingly diversified, the group activities 
designed to satisfy these wants arc corres- 
pondingly manifold. In the measure that these 
group actiwties have been subjected to study, 
the sodal sciences have multiplied. They may 
be said to fall into three classes— the purely 
sodal sdences, the semi-sodal sdences, and 
the sciences tvith sodal implications. 

Perhaps the earliest of the sodal sdences 
is politics, for the most important of human 
groups has in general been the state. The state 
is indeed not the earliest group, nor has it 
alw'ays been the most important. In the mil- 
lennia which have elaps^ since the advent 
of man, the state n-as a relatively late comer 
in the succession of human associations. When 
sdentific discussion arose in Greece, the pre- 
political groups had dwindled to insignificance 
or had been absorbed by the all-embradng 
state. The chief concern of the Greek sages 
svas accordingly politics or political sdence 
because it dealt rvith the foUs, the highest 
form of the self-govenring common^\'ealth. 

On a somewhat lower plane, in the purview 
of the Greeks, stood the second of the sodal 
sciences, economics. For while politics dealt 
with the state— the noblest embodiment of 
human striving— economics had lefcrence to 
the oiJujs, the household which represented 
man’s property relations. The right ordering 
of the household— including in one's posses- 
sions his wife, his children and his slav'os— 
w-as indeed important; but the acquisition rf 
wealth, espeebUy in what we should no\vadays 
call business, seemed to the Greeks to stand 
on a distinaly lower les-el. 

When in the sixteenth century the problem 
of the acquisition of wealth shifted from that 


of individual salvation, as typified by the 
mcdiacv'al usury doctrine, to national strength 
and power, the v/ay was prepared for the 
advent of modem economics. Because of these 
national prepossessions, de Watteville sug- 
gested the term political economy; for it was 
the national state which was to shape the 
new s^-stem of wealth relations. So strong \V2S 
thb feeling that even Adam Smith, despite 
his doubts as to the desirabilit)* of government 
interference, could not escape from fastening 
the term political economy on the discipline 
which he did so much to des'clop.fft tvas cner 
a century later before the real sociaT implica- 
tions of the sdcnce were perceived, with a 
consequence that its leading votaries rwerted 
to the old name gis'cn to it by the Greeks and 
that today we speak of economics, or some- 
times of sodal economics. The political impli* 
cations are indeed apprehended, but es'en 
more than politics itself economics is nowada)^ 
recognized as primarily a sodal sdence, 

^^he third of the older disdplines that we 
trace back to the Greeks is history. From the 
outset history has laid claim to a field co- 
extensive \vith human interests. In the Nvork 
of Herodotus history appears more closely 
related to the art of literature than to any 
sdence, and throughout the centuries history 
has maintained the union of art with sdence. 
In the hands of Thucydides history centered 
its interest in the state. Its spirit became 
essentially sdentific, and its methods and 
results represent important contributions to 
political science,^mong the classical and 
mediaeval succ«sors of Herodotus and TTju- 
cydides, while many were e^entially annalists 
or litterateurs seelang dramatic or epic ma- 
terial in past ments.Ohe function of history 
as an inquiry into the genesis and de\'elop' 
ment of political forms and institutions 
ne\'er entirely forgotten. History has never 
actually been "past politics” alone; but until 
asmparativ’ely reamt times it has serv'ed the 
social sciences mainly throu^ the material it 
afforded for the interpretation of politics^ In 
the last century history has not only beedane 
far more rigorous in its scientific method, but 
it has extended its scope to the inclustort of the 
manifold phenomena of human life, individ- 
ual and mass phenomena as well as those of 
formal political organization. Thus history has 
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become on indispensable source of 

tor ihc inlcrpreteUon of all manner of social 
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after the legal systems of relattvcly adtanerf 
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degree oE social responsibility for both crime 
and disease. Modern penology is coming into 
intimate relations with economic and social 
conditions in general. Penology as a social 
pathology is contributing in full measure to 
the understanding of a normal social life. 

Sociology, the next of the newer sciences, 
is only three-quarters of a century old, and has 
scarcely come of age even today. It is the most 
ambitious of all the social sciences, because 
in a sense the most comprehensive. As its 
very name signifies, it is an endeavor to lay 
bare the foundations of all living together, to 
elucidate the laws which lie at the basis of 
social intercourse. Far deeper than the eco- 
nomic or the legal or the political relations are 
those which govern human association in 
general. Sociology is the social science par 
excellence. It is also the most diiTicuIt of the 
cultural sciences. If it is not easy correctly to 
appraise one’s self, how much more arduous 
is it to hnow one’s neighbor or to evaluate 
one’s owm reactions to him. It is no wonder 
that sociology is still far from the definiteness 
and unity that characterize the older social 
sciences. Nor is it surprising that broad gen* 
cralizations lacking adequate verification still 
hold an important place in sociological theory. 
Nevertheless sociology remains the most im* 
poitarjt of human sciences. Only when real 
progress has been made in the elucidation of 
its lasvs, can wc hope to attain a comprehen- 
sion of life itself with its countless facets. 

In the formative period in the history of 
sociology a wide range of social activities rvere 
for convenience subsumed under its rubrics, 


WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL SCIENCES? 

although not essentially related to its theories. 
Such, for instance, were the history and tech- 
nique of charities and corrections, and the 
whole institutional structure built up to deal 
with them. What characterizes this entire 
field is the association of scientific inquiry with 
social action. The typical procedure is an 
investigation of a concrete situation as, for 
example, excessive infant mortality in a given 
area, follotved by recommendations for re- 
medial action, and the actual organization and 
administration of remedial measures. 

For this whole range of activities the term 
soaal work has come into vogue, a term 
intended to emphasize the union of inquiry 
and action. Social work thus conceived holds 
a position analogous to that of engineering in 
its modern phases. Like the engineer the 
social worker starts with a concrete problem, 
and in his inquiries draws freely upon all the 
social sciences. So, too, in devising remedial 
measures he draws upon materials derived 
not only from the other social sciences but 
from the natural sciences and the arts as 
well. As in the engineering field, so in social 
work recent tendencies point to a vast ex- 
tension in the future, with multiform special- 
ization. Schools, hospitals, nurseries, housing* 
employment in factories or in commercial 
establishments, institutions for the handi- 
capped may serve as examples of the field in 
which the social worker is applying his pro- 
fessionalized methods of investigation and 
offering his professional services. 

Tlte sciences that have thus far been 
mentioned are the purely social sciences. 
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CONCLUSION 


Our considcntfon of (he failure of Prohibition revealed the d3n;gCTS of 
o^rslmplifted interpretations of man and sodety. Today, social sdentists arc agrc«| that 
the sale of alcohol is not the cause of alcoholism. So, too, tve Ijimv that precinct “bosses" 
do not depend upon stuffed ballot-bo.ves and that assessing substantial reparations against 
a defeated nation is a self-defeating effort. Such hnowledgc is not neccssatily common 
sense. Indeed, common sense is often misleading. Witness, for instance, the seeming 
motion of the sun and the apparent absence of motion by the earth. 

Valid knowledge of man and socict)* necessarily requires the ualiingncss to roc-xaminc 
one's preconceived ideas. Objectivity must replace personal biases and prejudices. Only 
then is it possible to begin, fairly and accurately, to explore the social world in which wc 
live. Yet this exploration is no easy taslc. If an open mind is a prerequisite to undastand- 
ing, hard work is tlic basic means of achieving «. Knowledge requires effort, persistent 
and impellmg effort, effort of thought and action. 

There are no short cuts to knotvlcdgc, but there arc n'a)*s of eliminating some of (he 
blind alleys. TTicsc ways arc the established methods of social science. Past experience has 
taught social scientists how to minimize the effects of personal bias and how to oroid 
wholly trial-and-error activity. The lessons of long experience have become the rules of 
research and scholarship, irtdeed, the use of certain rules or methods has been considered 
the v’Cry basis of social sdcncc. 

Art or science, the procedures of social science arc not rigid and inflexible. Nor are they 
intentionally complicated. On the contrary', the social scientist aims to find simphfled 
techniques and interpretations in die most suitable, easiest manner. Hmvcvcf, familoriq’ 
with the subject to be studied is ever die first step in the process of scientifle understand- 
ing. To be an expert, therefore, the social scientisi roust Icam all that he can from others, 
including post and present interpretations, good ideas, and cxpcrimcntjl findings. Such 
laiotviedge is obtainable from books, professional journals, and personal contact with odier 
social scientists. Acquiring this background of understanding is not only an assurance 
against wasted activity but also a source of dues sail guidance. 
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CONCLUSION 


When the social scientist possesses comprehensive Icnotvledge of a topic, he may take 
his own steps toward advancing such knowledge. As we have noted, these steps are not 
regimented, depending largely on the interests and the abilities of the individual. Some 
prefer to concentrate on observation, thereby achieving concrete, first-hand familiarity with 
their subject. Others of more abstract inclination may attempt to formulate general theories 
aimed at uncovering the underlying and basic forces involved in phenomena. Still others 
seek to combine abstract knowledge with concrete experience, using hypotheses to test 
theories against specific instances. 

Whatever the interest of the social scientist may be, a variety of procedures are now 
available to him. Observation. can take the form of case history, the intensive study of an 
individual, an economic exchange, or a political patty. Comparative study of many ex- 
amples is also a possibility, e.g., of marriages ending in divorce, presidential elections, 
bankruptcies, or rural communities. The techniques of observation include, also, inter- 
view's, questionnaires, gathering of reports by businesses and governments, and statistical 
compilation. 

Analysis of information provides an explanation of the connections between phenomena. 
What effect does technological change have on a‘ group? Do depressions result from over- 
production? Do friends and neighbors influence patty preferences of voters? Answers to 
these questions are based upon intensive knowledge. Statistical techniques, such as com- 
putation and correlation, help to facilitate our understanding. 

Experimental situations guided by workable hypotheses can often be created by social 
scientists. At times, experiments may actually be conducted in the psychological labora- 
tories. More often, the classroom, the settlement house, or the community is the neces- 
sary locale. In one famous scries of experiments, a large factory studied the effects of work- 
ing conditions, pay incentives, and even "coffee breaks” on the production of goods. Such 
procedures, however, may be costly and complicated. In their place, the unintentional 
social experiment, as the attempt to prohibit liquor, is often carefully observed by the 
social scientist. 

Theories of supply and demand, of conditioning in human behavior, or of technological 
influences upon public policy may grow out of observation and experiment, or they may 
represent “armchair speculation"— the result of scholarly study and profound thought. 
And all of these procedures can be tested through prediction. For understanding social 
phenomena enables us to look ahead, to foresee and prepare for the future. 

The methods of social science do not provide simple, automatic understanding of man 
and society. Man is complex, multi-faccd, dynamic, and creative. Society, made up of 
great numbers of such complicated indh'iduals, is even more difficult to explain. As one 
great physicist has pointed out, it is the basic simplicity of matter that has permitted the 
great aclt'anccs of the atomic sciences. How substantially different the task would have 
Ixrcn if every grain of sand were composed of a different element. Yet, to some degree, 
this is true of human society. 

Social science lias drawn ujxin ilie techniques and interpretations of the natural sciences. 
It has also liad to develop new ways of studying the interactions of human beings. We 
need to Icam these methods, and to develop neiv ones, in our task of coping tvith the* prob- 
lems of human existence. We need also to become familiar with man and society, to 
explore the many aspects of their relationship. 

What then is the meaning of sockal science? On the one hand, social science is science, 
relying not only upon h.ard work and knoss-Icdgc, but also upon observation, analysis, 
cxjwimcnt, theory, and prcdxtion for systematic undcrsl.'inding. Social science is equally 
jocuf, sliaptng these techniques to suit the nature of its subject matter— man and s«xicty. 



Book I 


The Study 
of Man 


PREFACE 


Why study social science? Suppose it is true that men arc misgviided by 
their preconceptions and btasos— what then? What diiTcrcncc docs it male whether society 
is a jungle or not? isn’t it true that "ignorance is bliss”? So, ^vhy worrj’, everything will tale 
care of itself! Or will our problems, like those of the great Prohibition c.vperiment, Iiccornc 
even more serious? The viewpoint of this book is that study and ttnderstandlng of man and 
society must precede our conduslons. As social scientists, wc must be open-minded and ob- 
jective, interested and hard-marking, ready to theorize and equally ready to seek out tlic 
facts. Only then arc we adequately prepared to arrive at wsc and efTcaix’c decisions. Wc 
shall soon see how dangerous arc false klicfs and hasty actions. 

To study the difiieoltjcs encountered hy men living logether in society, the book Ix-gins 
ftoiA 0 presenraobn o { sigmijcant anarj'ses by men xviio d.wc ponu’crcct’ over tt’e r^umarj 
predicament. These interpretations arc to be considered on their merits. They are not to 
be accepted as conclusive, not even necessarily as true. Tlic purpose of these selections is 
to examine problems, to determine thdr significance, to evaluate their impact, and to 
consider the suggestions concerning causes ant! solutions. 

The selection of "problems" for our study has been based upon their suggestnencss vrith 
respect to social science. TJjc chtTsen topics should lead to questions concerning the nature 
of man. Is the problem of the Il-bomb related to human ln.ib)Iif>' to livo logcihcr, to race 
superiority, to dangerous ideas? Arc people svho have no firm beliefs in anjthing apt to 
neglect to vote and to favor strong leaders^ What effect will our increasing population hair 
upon our abilities to work together and to think independently? 

The complexity of man and society, and the interrelationship of social poWemt. 
places Wrins in ihc search for undenlanding. To help m-etcomc ihwr otocK ir h 
necessary lo find some .ray of aimplif>mg liic Iasi before us. One icdinique is to uiruJc 
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and conquer." And one obvious drading point is to separate man from soaety. In reality, 
man and society are inseparable, for man cannot exist without society and there is no 
society without man. Nevertheless, simplification provides the opportunity for improved 

understanding. ^ i . r u • j 

The advantages of be^nning our study wth an analysis or man must be pointed 
out. In the first place, man is more concrete than society. The concept of soaety often 
seems abstract and remote when compared with the tangible, physical individual. More- 
over, \vc encounter many individuals in the course of our daily actinties while our experi- 
ence is usually limited to one society. The range and diversity of our experiences with 
other human beings provide us wdth a testing ground for each new interpretation of 
man. Last, and most important, we can explore our 0 x ^11 minds, feelings, and goals. WTien 
we are informed that men are essentially cooperative, authoritarian, or hostile, we can 
ask, "Does this mean Me>” For these reasons, the study of man is a basic aim of the book. 

But what do we need to know about man? The study of man’s predicaments raises cer- 
tain questions concerning the back^ounds or origins of man. How did human beings 
ever get into these situations? Indeed, is man possessed of the dewl, created in the image 
of God, or a descendant of the ape? Was there a golden age of man— now sometvhat 
tarnished? Or is man nearing the millennium, a heaven on earth, a Utopia of peace, pros- 
perity, and equality? 

Equality? Are men really equal? The Constitution of the United States tells us that 
all men arc created equal. Yet in World War 11, the United States Army, with the approval 
of the Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court, imprisoned thousands of people 
without trial because they were Japanese. Throughout the United States, Negroes, 
Indians, and Me^dcans are denied equality of education because their communities believe 
they arc inferior. Well, isn’t it true that some people are superior to others— individuals, 
nations, and races? Human beings do differ in height, weight, sex, brains, and beauty* 
What is the significance of these differences? 

The existence of individual differences has been noted as an explanation of en\y and 
snobbcT)’, race riots and world ^vars. Certainly, struggles for wealth, power, and status are 
everywhere apparent. Do these conflicts arise from our physical and mental differences, 
or is inner hostility a basic human force? Understanding the bases of human conflict helps 
to clarify the nature of human association. Family arguments occur, yet family life con- 
tinues. Tire factory strike is ended by a contract between management and labor, ^^h3t 
arc the bonds that hold groups together? How is social conflict related to owperation 
between man and man? 

Individual differences, war and peace arc related to the subject of leadership. Some men 
seem to have great influence over others. The special qualities of a Hitler and an Eisen- 
hotver, on Einstein and a Gandhi, dcscn'c our attention. So, too, the characterisrics of those 
who follow need examination. For leaders can lead only when they are accepted hy other 
men. And to understand the ideas that men have about their heroes, wc must understand 
ho\v men think. Docs hero worship grow <Kxt of die child’s respect and Iwc for his father, 
or is it a result of innate differences in ability? The ways in which our thoughts arc formed, 
as w-cli as the results of ideas, must be explored if wc arc to understand the nature of man. 

When wc have achics-cd some degrrc of understanding of human differences, of tt'hy 
men engage in war and seek peace, of the reasons for leadership, and the bases for briefs, 
wc can more readily explore the nature of man and the prospects which man’s future may 
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hold. Is man naturally good or evil, animal or angel, self-seclcing or unselfish? Our annvcrs 
to these questions should permit us to better predict man's fate. Here %vc may find signifi- 
cant suggestions from the philosopher and the Pope, from Communist and artist, moralist 
and scientist. Through e.vamination of these studies of man, tve can achieve a better under- 
standing of man. 



The Predicaments 
of Modem Man 


Patr I 


INTRODUCTION 


Our study of man begins with an examination of modem predicaments. Of 
course, problems ate not new to man. Famine and war, disease and death, fear and doubt 
have been the hallmarks of the human lot. The modem world, however, has introduced 
new dilemmas. If we are to understand man and society, we must consider the nature and 
the Implications of these contemporary problems. 

Familiarity with man's predicaments should preside a test of the need for study of man. 
Is the study of man really necessary, even desirable? After all, we now have penicillin 
to aid us in our defenses against disease, tractors that have helped create great storehouses 
of food, and jet airliners to transport us quickly to our destination. Yet, somehow human 
progress has created new fears— of atomic destruction, of revolution and subversion, ^^^c 
do not know whom to trust and what to believe. Poverty in the midst of plenty and 
progress accompanied by insecurity; these are strange companions. Hoiv have these con- 
ditions come about? Is man responsible? WJiat has man done or failed to do? Or, nre 
there forces over ^vhich man has little or no control? Thoughtful consideration of the 
selections included in this section should offer suggestions for answering these questions, 
as u’cll as opening new avenues for exploration. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


As the svorld moves into the space age, titc man-cJous achievements of man 
sem to have reached their ultimate limits. Yet, a century ago, men bellcs'ed that science 
lod reached its liighest peak. Now, new frontiers are revealed to us. Tlicir prospects, hotv* 
ever, are not entirely free of fear and doubt. For man’s capacity to explore seems to be 
linked to an even greater capacity to destroy. 

In this selection, an outstanding philosopher-mathcmaiician'scienrist asks mankind if 
uncontrolled prejudices and hostilities are to result in total annihilation. Bertrand Arthur 
William Russell, 3rd Earl Russell t\'as bom into one of England’s most eminent families. 
Expected to make political life his career, he turned to the study of mathematio. Among 
the best known of the many books he has authored arc; The Scientific Outlook (1931). 
Poiver; A New Social Analysis (1938), and A History of Western Philosophy (19'15). 

As you read this selection,” consider the shuMion detachcdly. Ask j’ourself if the vietv* 
point is fair, objective, and accurate. Consider also why man finds himself in this dilemnta. 
Is it betause hum.an beings arc naturally warlike? 


I am WTifing not as a Briton, not as a 
European, not as a member of a Western 
democracy, but as a human being, a member 
of the species Man, whose continued cxfetcncc 
is in doubt. Tlie svorld is full of conflicts: Jews 
and Arabs; Indians and Pakistanis; white men 
and Negroes in Africa; and, overshadowing 
all minor conflicts, the titanic struj^Iebemecn 
Communism and anti-Communbm. 

Almost cr-etybody who is politically «m- 
sdous has strong feeling abemt one or mane 

■ From "Man’* Du<I vriih the f tydrogen Bomb’' by 
Ikrtnnd Russell. 77ie SiffuftLy Iterifw, \’oL 3S, 
April 2. 1955. pp. 1 1-12 -tL R<Tnnt«^ ty jxr- 
njlwon of Public Interest. loc.. TTa SnurJay 
IlevicM-. 


of these issues. But I «unt 3-ou, if 5'ou can, 
to set aside such feelings for the moment and 
consider j-oursclf only as a member of a 
biological species which has had a rtmarlahle 
history and tshose disappearance none of tis 
can desire. I shall try to say no single uxrrd 
svhich should appeal to one group rather than 
to another. All, equally, arc in peril, and. if 
ibe peril B undersinorl, ihere is hope that they 
may follctlivciy avm it. ha'-e to I«m M 
ihink in a new way- h.ite to Icam to ask 
ourselves not v^hat steps can be latcn to g{\c 
oulitary victory to \shaic\-er group swr pwfer, 
for there no longer arc such steps. Tlsc qu«- 
rior* we ha»T to ask osirschm is- steps 
can be taken to prcsml a miituiy contest of 
49 



the H-bomb 


which the issue must he disastrous to all sides) * 
The general public, and even many men m H 

positions of authority, have not realized what re 

would he involved in a war with hydrogen gi 
bombs. The general public still thinhs in terms c: 
of the ohUtetation of cities. It is understood w' 
that the new bombs ate mote powerful than ti 
the old and that, while one atomic bomb could n 
obliterate Hiroshima, one hydrogen bomb si 
could obliterate the largest cities such as I^n* o 
don, New Yorh, and Moscow. No doubt in a t 

hydrogen-bomb war great cities would r 

obliterated. But this is one of the minor dis- c 

asters that would have to he faced. If every* t 
body in London, New York, and Moscow were i 
exterminated, the world might, in the course 
of a fe\v centuries, reco\’er from the hlow. But i 
we now know, especially since the Bikini test, 
that hydrogen Iwmbs can gradually spread 
destruction o%-er a much wider area than 
had been supposed. It is stated on very good 
authority that a bomb can now be manufac- 
tured which will be 25,000 times as power- 
ful as that which destroyed Hiroshima. Such 
a bomb, if exploded near the ground or under 
water, sends radioactive particles into the 
upper air. They sink gradually and reach the 
surface of the earth in the form of a deadly 
dust which infected the Japanese fishermen 
and their catch of fish although the}' were out- 
side what American experts beliwed to be the 
danger zone. 

No one knows how widely such lethal 
radioactive particles might be diffused, but the 
best authorities arc unanimous in saying that 
a war with hydrogen bombs is quite likely 
to put an end to the human race. It is feared 
that if many hydrogen bombs are used there 
will be universal death— sudden only for a 
fortunate minority, but for the majority a slow' 
torture of disease and distintegration. 

I will give a few instances out of many. 
Sir John Slessor, who can speak with un- 
rivaled authority from his experiences of air 
warfare, has said: “A world war in this day and 
age would be general suidde**; and has gone 
on to state: “It never has and ncs'er will make 
any sense trying to abolish any particular 
weapon of war. Wffiat we have got to abolish 
is uw." E. D. Adrian, who is the leading 
English authority on nerve physiology, re- 
cently cmpliasizcd the same point in bk ad- 


dress as president of the British AsOTation. 

He said; "We must face the possibility ttet 
repeated atomic explosions will lead to a de- 
Rtce of general tadioactirity which no one 
can tolerate or escape”; and he added; hln’'® 
ave arc ready to give up some of out old l^;al- 
ties, we may be forced into a fight a™® 
might end the human race." Ait Chief Mar- 
sha! Sit Philip Joubert says: “With the adven 
of the hydrogen bomb, it would appear that 
the human race has arrived at a point where « 
must abandon war as a continuation of policy 
or accept the possibility of total 
tion.” 1 could prolong such quotations indeli- 
nitcly. 

Many warnings have been uttered by er^ 
nent men of science and by authorities in in« > 
tary strategy. None of them w'ill say that t - 
worst results are certain. What they do say is 
that these results are possible and no one can 
be sure that they will not be realized. I 
not found that the \’iews of experts on this 
question depend in any degree upon their 
politics or prejudices. They depend only» ^ 
far as my researches have revealed, j 

extent of the particular expert's knowledge. 1 
have found that the men who knmv most are 
most gloomy. 

Here, then, is the problem which I 
to you, stark and dreadful and inescapab e- 
Shall we put an end to the human race, or 
shall mankind renounce v.’ar? People 
kes ibis alternative because it is so * 

to abolish war. The abolition of ''*31 will C" 
mand distasteful limitations of nadcm 
r sovereignty. But what perhaps impedes under 
1 standing of the situation more than anything 
5 else is that the term “mankind" feels vagu® 
a and abstract. People scarcely realize in 
V' agination that the danger is to themselves an 
their children and their grandchildren, ^ 
r. not only to a dimly apprehended humam^ 
%- And so they hope that perhaps war may 
ir allowed to continue provided modem weap^ 
id are prohibited. I am afraid this hope is i»r* 
le sory. WTiatcs’er agreements not to use hydro" 
ic ^n bombs had bem reached in time of peace, 
ar they \vould no longer be considered binding 
sh in time of war, and both sides would set to 
ng work to manufacture hydrogen bombs as 
re- as war broke out, for if one side manufactu^ 
id- the bombs and the other did not, the side 
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moment and reflect that, if they will allow 
themselves to survive, there is every reason to 
expect the triumphs of the future to exceed 
immeasurably the triumphs of the past. There 
lies before us, if we choose, continual progress 
in happiness, knowledge, and wisdom. Shall 


we, instead, choose death, because we cannot 
forget our quarrels? I appeal as a human being 
to human beings: remember your humanity, 
and forget the rest. If you can do so, the way 
lies open to a new Paradise; if you cannot, 
nothing lies before you but universal death. 



Protjress will 
Poverty 


HENRY GEORGE 


tU'cntieth century has marie it dlflicult to believe unquestloningly in 
the idea that progress is inevitable. The creation of the H-bomb, following two world 
.tvars, has led modern man to doubt that technology is tvholly beneficial. During the nine- 
tecntlt century, humanity ivas more optimistic and m«i dreamed of Utopias in tvhich war 
and tvant tvould be eliminated. Yet, es-cn dien, some men noted that all was not well with 
the modem tvorld. 

, Henry Gcotge (1839-1897^ is remembered as a distinguished miter, economist and 
philosopher. His book Progress and Poverty, from which the follotving is excerpted,* was 
first published irt 1879. Since then, millions of copies have been sold. Does the strange 
paradox which lie described eighty years ago still apply today? 


The present century has been marked by a 
prodigious increase in svcalili-prodocing 
power. The utilization of steam and elec- 
tricity, the introduction of improved processes 
and labor-saving machinery, the greater sub- 
division and grander scale of production, the 
wonderful facilitation of exchanges, have mul- 
tiplied enormously the effectiveness of labor. 

At die beginning of this mar>’clous era it 
was natural to expect, and it was expected, 
that labor-saving inventions would lighten the 
toil and improve the condition of the laborer, 
that the enormous increase in the power of 
producing wealth would make real poverty a 
thing of the past. Could a man of the last cen* 

* From Protest an3 Poverty, pp. 3-10, by Hemy 
Gews^, BoWit SchalkenbacK Founefctioo. New 
York, N. Y.i 1958. 


tury— a Franklin or s Priestley— have seen, in 
o vision of the future, the steamship taking 
the place of the sailing vessel, the railroad 
train of the wagon, the reaping machine of the 
scythe, the threshing machine of the flail; 
could he have heard the throb of the engines 
that in obedience to human will, and for the 
satisfaction of human desire, exert a power 
greater than that of all the men and all the 
beasts of burden of the earth combined; could 
he haw seen the forest tree transformed into 
finished lumber— into doors, sashes, blinds, 
boxes or barrels, ivith hardly the touch of a 
human hand; the great workshops where bools 
and shoes are turned out by the case w'lh less 
labor than the old-fashioned cobbler could 
have put on a sole; the factories where, under 
the Qre of a girl, cotton becomes cloth faster 
S3 
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than hundreds of stalwart weavers could have 
turned it out uith their handlooms; could he 
have seen steam hammers shaping mammoth 
shafts and mighty anchors, and delicate ma- 
chinery making u'ny watches; the diamond 
drill cutting through the heart of the rocks, 
and coal oil sparing the whale; could he have 
realized the enormous saving of labor resulting 
from improved facilities of exchange and com- 
munication-sheep killed in Australia eaten 
fresh in England, and the order given by the 
London hanker in the afternoon executed in 
San Francisco in the morning of the same 
day; could he have conceived of the hundred 
thousand improvements which these only sug- 
gest, what would he have inferred as to the 
social condition of mankind? 

It would not have seemed like an inference; 
further than the vision went it would have 
seemed as though he sa«'; and his heart rsnuld 
have leaped and his ner\'es would have 
thrilled, as one who from a height beholds 
just ahead of the thrist-stricken cara\'an the 
living gleam of tustling woods and the glint 
of laughing waters. Plainly, in the sight of the 
ima^nation, he would have beheld these new 
forces elevating sodety from its very founda- 
tions, lifting the very poorest abov-e the possi- 
bility of want, exempting the ver^' lowest from 
anxiety for the material needs of life; he would 
have seen these slaves of the lamp of knowl- 
edge taking on themselves the traditional 
curse, these muscles of iron and sinews of steel 
making the poorest laborer's life a holiday, in 
which every high quality and noble impulse 
could hasTi scope to grow. 

And out of these bounteous material con- 
ditions he would have seen arising, as neces- 
sary sequences, moral conditions rcallzirrg the 
golden age of which mankind has ahvaj's 
dreamed. Youth no longer stunted and slarv^; 
age no longer harried b)' avarice; the child at 
play with the tiger; the man vrith the muck- 
rake drinking in the glory of the stars. Foul 
things fled, Gerce things tame; discord turned 
to harmony! For how could there be greed 
where all had enough? How could the vice, 
the crime, the ignorance, the brutalirj', that 
spring from po\-ert>* and the fear of poverty, 
exitr where poverty had vanished? Who 
should crouch where all were freemen; who 
oppress where all were peers? 


More or less vague or clear, these have been 
the hopes, these the dreams bom of the im- 
provements which give this wonderful century 
its pre-eminence. They have sunk so deeply 
into the popular mind as radically to chan^ 
the currents of thought, to recast creeds and 
displace the most fundamental conceptions. 
The haunting v'isions of higher possibilities 
have not merely gathered splendor and wrid- 
ness, but their direction has changed— instead 
of seeing behind the faint tinges of an exjrir- 
ing sunset, all the glory of the daybreak bas 
deedeed the skies before. 

It is true that disappointment has follow^ 
disappointment, and that discor’ery' upon dis- 
covery’, and invention after invention, have 
neither lessened the toil of those w’ho most 
need respite, nor brought plenty to the poor. 
But there have been so many things to which 
it seemed this failure could laid, that up ^ 
our time the new faith has hardly weakened. 
We have better appreciated the difficulties w 
be overcome; but not the less trusted that the 
tendency of the times was to overcome th<^ 
Notv, hotvever, we are coming into coIHsjob 
with facts which there can be no mistaking- 
From all parts of the civilized world come com' 
plaints of industrial depression; of labor 
demned to involuntary idleness; of capita* 
massed and wasting; of pecuniary distress 
among business men; of want and suffering 
and anxiety among the working classes. Aji 
the dull, deadening pain, all the keen, mad- 
dening anguish, that to great masses of 
are involved in the words “hard times,” aflliri 
the world to-day. This state of things, cod* 
mon to communities differing so widely uj 
situation, in political institutions, in fiscal and 
financial sj’stems, in density of population and 
in social organization, can hardly be accounted 
for by local causes. There is distress wh^ 
large standing armies are maintained, h^^ 
there is also distress where the standing armi^ 
are nominal; there is distress where protcctiv"* 
tariffs stupidly and wastefully hamper trade* 
but there is also distress tvhere trade is nearly 
free; there is distress where autocratic govern* 
ment yet prevails, but there is also distt*^* 
where political power is wholly in the lian^ 
of the people; in countries where papef 
money’, and in countries where gold and 
arc the only currency’. Evidently, beneath ^ 
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- suci) things as tJjese. ?tv? must infer a common 
• cause. 

That there is a common cause, and that it 
is either rvhat w-e call material piopcss oi 
something closely connected with material 
progress, becomes more than an inference 
when it is noted that the phenomena we class 
together and speak of as industrial depiession 
are but intensifications of phenomena which 
always accompany material progress and 
tvhich show themselves more clearly and 
strongly as material progress goes on. Where 
the conditions to which material progress 
everywhere tends are most fully realiied-thai 
is to say, where population is densest, wealth 
greatest, and the machinery of production and 
e.’cchange most highly developed— we find the 
deepest potrerty, the sharpest struggle for 
c*isten«;, and the most of enforced idle- 
ness. 

It is to the newer counm'es-ihat is, to the 
countries where material progress is yet in its 
earlier states— that laborers emigrate in search 
of higher wages, and capital flows in search 
of higher interest. It is in the older countries 
—that is to say, the countries where material 
progress has reached later stages— that wide- 
spread destitution is found in the midst of the 
greatest abundance. Go into one of tlie new 
communities where Anglo-Saxon vigor is just 
beginning the race of progress; where the roa- 
chinerj' of production and e-xchange is yet 
rude and inefficient; where the increment of 
svealth is not yet great enough to enable any 
ihUs3‘ ftr Are m erse jod AiWayjv nsViar.? 
house is but a cabin of logs or a cloth and 
paper shanty, and the richest man is forced 
to daily vvork— and though you u-ill find an 
absence of svealth and all its concomitants, 
you will find no beggars. There is no luxm)% 
but there is no destitution. No one makes 
in. easy living, not a very, good living; but 
;very one can make a living, and no one able 
md tvilling to work is oppressed by the fear 
)f want. 

But just as such a community realircs the 
xmditions which all Civiliied communities are 
triving for, and advances in the scale of ma- 
erial progress— just as closer settlement and a 
nore intimate connection with the rest of the 
vorld, and greater utilization of labor-saving 
aachinerj’, make possible greater economies 


in production and exchange, and wealth in 
consequence increases, not merely in the 
a^egate, but in proportion to population- 
so docs poverty take a darker aspect. Some 
get an infinitely better and easier living, but 
others find it hard to get a living at all. 'Ihe 
tramp comes with the locomotive, and alms- 
hou^s and prisons are as surely the marks of 
‘Wtcrial progress” as are costly dwellings, 
rich warehouses, and magnificent churches. 
Upon streets lighted with gas and patrolled 
by uniformed policemen, beggars wait for the 
passer-by, and in the shadow of college, and 
library', and museum, are gathering the more 
hideous Huns and fiercer Vandals of whom 
Macaulay prophesied. 

This fact— the great fact that poverty and 
all Its concomitants show themselves in com- 
munities just as they develop into the con- 
ditions toward wbJcdi material progress tends 
—proves that the social difficulties existing 
wherever a certain stage of progress has been 
readied, do not arise from local circumstances, 
but are, in some way or anotlier, engendered 
by process itself. 

And, unpleasant as it may be to admit it, 
it is at last becoming evddeni that the cnor* 
mous Increase in productive power which has 
marked the present century and is still going 
on with accelerating ratio, has no tendency 
to c.xrirj»te poverty or to lighten the burdens 
of those compelled to toil. It simply widens the 
gulf between Dives and Lazarus, and makes 
the struggle for existence more intense. The 
msfth raf ievejWAsw has rJotjhrdxnMi.Uod with 
powers of which a century ago the boldest 
imagination could not have dreamed. But in 
factories where labor-saving machinery has 
reached its most wonderful development, little 
children are at work; wherever the new forces 
arc anydiing like fully utilized, large classes 
arc maintained b)’ charity or live on the verge 
of recourse to it; amid the greatest accumula- 
tiofis of w'ealth, men die of starvation, and 
puny infants suelJe dry breasts; while every- 
where the greed of gain, the worship of 
wealth, show’s the force of the fear of want. 

The promised land flics before us like the 
mirage. The fruits of the free of knowledge 
turn as wc grasp them to apples of Sodom that 
cnimble at the touch. 

It h true that ucalib has been greatly 
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increased, and that the average of comfort, 
leisure, and refinement has been raised; but 
these gains are not general. In them the lowest 
class do not share.^ I do not mean that the 
condition of the lowest class has nowhere nor 
in anything been improved; but that there is 
nowhere any improvement which can be cred* 
ited to inaeaswl productive power. I mean 
that the tendency of what we call material 
progress is in nowise to improve the condition 
of the lowest class in the essentials of healthy, 
happy human life. Nay, more, that it is still 
further to depress the condition of the lowest 
class. The new forces, elevating in their nature 
though they he, do not act upon the social 
fabric from underneath, as was for a long time 
hoped and believed, but strike it at a point 
intermediate between top and bottom. It is as 
though an immense wedge were being forced, 
not underneath society, but through society. 
Those who are above the point of separation 
are elevated, but those who are below arc 
crushed down. 

This depressing effect is not generally real- 
ized, for it is not apparent where there has 
long existed a class just able to live. Where the 
lowest class barely lives, as has been the case 
for a long time in many parts of Europe, it 
is impossible for it to get any lower, for the 
next lowest step is out of existence, and no 
tendency to further depression can readily 
show itself. But in the progress of new settle- 
ments to the conditions of older communities 
it may clearly be seen that material progress 

r It is true that the poorest may now in certain 
ways enjoy what the richest a century ago could net 
have commanded, hut this docs not show improve- 
ment of condition so long as the ability to obtain 
the necessaries of life is not increased. The beggar 
in a great city may enjoy many things from which 
the backwoods farmer is dehaned, but that does not 
prove the condition of the city beggar better than 
that of the independent fanner. 


docs not merely fail to relieve poverty— it ac- 
tually produces it. In the United States it is 
clear that squalor and misery, and the vices 
and crimes that spring from them, evcry'vhcte 
increase as the village grows to the city, and 
the march of development brings the advan- 
tages of the improved methods of production 
and exchange. It is in the older and richer 
sections of the Union that pauperism and 
distress among the working classes are becom- 
ing most painfully apparent. If there is less 
deep poverty in San Francisco than in New 
York, is it not because San Francisco is yd 
behind New York in all that both cities are 
striving for? When San Francisco reaches the 
I>oint where New York now is, who can doubt 
that there will also be ragged and barefooted 
children on her streets? 

This association of poverty with progress 
is the great enigma of our times. It is the 
central fact from which spring industrial, so- 
cial, and political difficulties that perplex the 
world, and %vith which statesmanship and 
philanthropy and education grapple in vain. 
From it come the clouds that overhang th<5 
future of the most progressive and self-reliant 
nations. It is the riddle which the Sphinx of 
Fate puts to our civilization, and which not to 
answer is to be destroyed. So long as all the 
increased wealth which modem progress 
brings goes but to build up great fortunes, to 
increase luxury and make sharper the con- 
trast between the House of Have and the 
House of Want, progress is not real and can- 
not be permanent. The reaction must come* 
The lower leans from its foundations, and 
every new story but hastens the final catas- 
trophe. To educate men who must be con- 
demned to poverty, is hut to make them 
restive; to base on a state of most glaring social 
inequality political institutions under which 
men are theoretically equal, is to stand a 
pyramid on its apex. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


As engineer, consultant, and! ex-president, Herbert Hoover (1874- ) 

has spent much of his lifetime in public service. On the basis of these varied experiences, 
he is well (juatified to discuss the role of got'crnmcnt in modern society. The major predica* 
went wliich concerns him licrc is the grotving scope, services, and power of the federal 
government. Why is this happening? What c0ccts will it Jtavc? TTie reading below * is 
part of an interview with hfr. Hoover presenting his views on this subject. 


0- As you look over the ;vork your Commis- 
sion has done, Mr. Hoover, bow ivould you 
describe the main purpose? V\'as it to save 
money for the taxpayer through more ciFcciivc 
use of appropriations? 

•A. In tlie Commission’s work, the large ma- 
jority favored the philosophic foundation 
under which wo would operate. It’s s'ery 
simple— that the whole social-economic system 
of this country is based on private enterprise, 
properly legubted to prevent unfair compo- 
tition and to prevent monopolies; that the 
Government should provide those services 
vhich the people cannot do for themselves. 
\nd with that lest we examined all the agen- 
:ies as to whether they were violating those 
jrinciples. That part of our work «^s not so 
nuch a matter of savings as strengthening 
'ur vital structure of individual, State and 
leal government rights. 

• Reprinted from U. S. Ne^vs & World Beport. 

'ol 39. Aug 5. J955, rP- '’8-51. Cupyrighi 1955 
fniKjJ Stale* Netw Publishing Corporation 


C. And you found many instances in tvhich 
the Federal Government— 

A. About 3,000 cases of the Gov'emment 
being in business enterprises in direct com- 
petition tvith the cirirens. 

C. Would it be a catastrophe if the Govern- 
ment ceased to be in those businesses? 

A. I think tho functions could be performed 
better by private initiative. 

Q. Do those 3,000 cases include the public 
power facilities? 

A. They would. I might say, hosvever, that 
we made no recommendations that th^ 
should be sold, because it’s impractical, and, 
in any event, tve didn’t approach the problem 
from that point of view. 

Q. Do you find that Government tends to 
encroach more and more If given the chance? 

A. To answer that ni give you a little back- 
ground. hfost of these business enterprises in 
the Government tvere born of emergency and 
war. When they came out of their immediate 
task aod had it done, they ought to have 
S7 



juit, but they were equipped with a large 
bureaucracy, in love with an empire, and they 
had behind them a pressure group, in every 
case, of business people or some pressure 
group who were benefiting by it. 

Therefore, there has been consistent oppo- 
sition to their dissolution. With the instincts 
of a vegetable they keep spreading and grow- 
ing. They sometimes make an appearance or 
earning a profit. But they are exempt from 
taxation, most of them pay no interest to the 
Federal Government on capital invested. They 
pay no amortization of the capital advanced 
to them. 

Q. They don't pay any rent, either, do 

they? , 

A. And usually no rent. And they don t pay 
any of the fringe benefits that come to the 
Government employes. 

And they don’t pay for the top supervision. 

If you apply such tests to these businesses, you 
will find they ate all losing money, and, be- 
yond that, if that particular function were car- 
ried on by private enterprise, then they would 
have to pay taxes to the Government. 

It becomes difficult to calculate the saving. 
But it would amount to cortsidcrable. 

There is a certain longevity in these things 
that 1 told you about. There is one of them 
that lasted for over 30 years— after the first 
World War— and lost money nearly every 
year. 

Q. What was that one? 

A. Mississippi Barge Lines. 

Q. Finally that was sold? 

A. Yes. I suppose the Government got a few 
per cent of what it had invested and lost. 

Q. What else has been your objective— the 
efficiency of administration? 

A. Well, we were trying to strengthen the 
philosophical foundations of our country; we 
were trying to bring about a reduction of ex- 
penses; we made no recommendation that 
would in the slightest degree injure the secu- 
rity of the American people, and we did noth- 
ing that would in any way disturb the justifi- 
able social scr\’ices to the country. What we 
were looking for was waste. We were not look- 
ing for revolution. 

Q. Have you found enthusiasm in Congress 
for your recommendations for savings? 

A. I couldn’t say one way or the other. With 


government is too big 

the philosophical foundation I told you a^ut 
a minute ago, I imagine that all the ielt- 
wingers" in the Congress arc opposed to every- 
thing that we suggested. 

Q. Aside from all the waste procedure and 
the competitive enterprises, do you find that 
the Government is attempting to engage in tw 
much social-welfare activity and trying to do 
too much for people? 

A. No, I wouldn’t make any broad sutc- 
ment like that. I've been in favor of old-a^ 
pensions and Social Security. I've been m 
favor of developing all the water resources in 
the country. I’ve had reservations about the 
way they did the latter, but I dont belong to 
the group that opposes all Government activity 
in the public interest. 

Q. Do you think there is a dividing hner 
A. Yes, and the dividing line is one of prac- 
tical statesmanship and the Government Umd 
ing itself to undertakings which the pcop « 
cannot do for themselves, 

Q. Wc'vc had for a number of years a 
trend toward expansion of social sers'ices by 
Government. Should that continue to expan^ 
A. I really wouldn’t like to answer that be- 
cause I haven’t examined it. Our examinations 
have been directed to what is, and not what s 
proposed. ^ 

Q. Do you think the Government is too big 
today? 

A. Oh, I think the Federal Government i* 
Immensely too big. It has undertaken fun<> 
dons which ought to be left to the States an 
the people. 

Q. You think that it's too many functions 
there, or that the Congress has loaded upon 
them too many burdens— which? , 

A. I don’t think that Congress has load 
it on them. I think the States and pressure 
groups have come here and got them out o 
the Congress. 

Q. What are some examples of functions 
that should he left to the States? 

A. In the history of this country, up 
about 1920—1910, perhaps— the States an^ 
local communities did practically all of then 
own flood control and navigation work— all o 
the flood control, certainly. And no\v the F^' 
eral Government has been loaded with the 
whole works. That is a typical example n 
the Slates coming here and loading it off 
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tlie Federa] Government. Any amount of flood 
^ State. It's not interstate. 

Where it is interstate, it ought to be supported 
by the Federal Government. 

Q. Have they done the same thing \vith 
the indigent people, the poor? 

A. 1 tvould not say that what we were con- 
cerned with was their wasteful administration. 
There s a great deal of duplication in admin- 
istration of the social field bc^^^'een the Stales 
and the Federal Government. Many Stales 
have old-age relief systems and the Federal 
Government has one, and organizations dupli- 
cate at many points. 

Q. You have been in the Gos-emment 35 or 
40 years. What has impressed you most about 
the Government? Has it been a constant ex- 
pansion? 

A. The major ocpansion of this Govern- 
ment has taken place in the 20 years before 
the present Administration. It multiplied 14 
times its size. Its civil employes increased from 
about 600,000 or less up to about 2.4 million. 
The armed forces have increased from about 
300,000 or 350,000 to 3.5 million. Some of 
those expansions arc absolutely necessary. Our 
defense today requires the present strength. 

I wouldn't denounce all expansion. 

Q. The State governments have increased 
at the same lime— 

A. Yes, but not in the same ratio. 

0. Now, in a broad-gauged way, how fat 
have you come toward accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of your commission? 

A. We have only just completed our recom- 
mendations. The Congress in setting up this 
Oimmission svas guided by the success of the 
first Commission and the number of uncom- 
pleted dshs that it left behind. That Commis- 
sion succeeded in about 70 pet cent of its 
recommendations, but it look six years. In 
the first Commission we were practically in- 
hibited from discussion of policies. This time 
the Congress wanted a study of the executive 
departments both as to functions and poli- 
cies. 

D. About their funcu'ons, was your aim to 
find out-what, ihoe agenc'®,.**® 
whetKer' they^ are doing whauthe'y are sup- 
posedfoao? ' •' • - 
A. Both. When ■wc' Speak of functional ex- 
amination, «’e mean, for instance, group study 
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of nil the agencies engaged in medical care 
a all the agencies engaged in lending, gmt- 
antees, loans or insurance. In the latter case 
>ve gave the country a summation of the 
national direct or indirect transactions, 

0- And rvhat did you find in that particular 
inquiry? 

A. We found that the Government has 
direct and indirect and moral bability for 
about 240 billion dollars. That does not in- 
clude the public debt, nor the Social Security. 

Q. Does that include mortgages? 

A. The Government has a mass of securi- 
ties for these loans, guarantees, etc., except 
perhaps the loans to foreign governments. 

Q. What assets would you say it had avail- 
able to offset that? 

A. Well, there is a great mass of assets, and 
there are some reserves set up, whether or not 
in time of a catastrophe or time of a depres- 
sion you could collect on all those assets is 
open to question. 


0 - Do you think that the size of the Gov- 
ernment can be reduced? 

A. We made a lot of suggestions about 
that. I don’t know to what e.rtent our recom- 
mendations would affect the number of em- 
ployes. I am confident that it would decrease 
them. We didn't e-xpress it in those terms. 

We have secured an estimate from each of 
our task forces of the savings that they be- 
lieve could be made if their recommendations 
were carried out. 'The different task forces esti- 
mated about 8.5 billion dollars. That, hmv- 
cver, IS subject to a good deal of discount, be- 
cause a good many of them overlap with each 
other. 

Tlw Budget and Accounting Task Force— 
which, by the ivay, makes one of the most 
levolutwnary proposals in government ac- 
counting and budgeting— said that if their 
recommendations vwre carried out there 
would be about 4 billion dollars of saving. 
That included having a stronger management 
in the Bureau of the Budget fo cany one the 
recommendations of the task forces. 

The only statement on tvhich I am tvjlling 
to pledge myself is the statement in our final 
lepoiT, that, after all deductions are made for 
overlap or other reasons, there is still enough 
possible savings left to balance the budget and 
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malce a ver>’ substantial leduction in taxes. As 
a matter of fact, tbe budget would only require 
about 3,5 billion dollars, and a couple of 
billion in tax reductions would be well re- 
ceived. That is certainly far within the limit 
of the savings that are recommended in these 
reports. 

Q. Would action by Congress be necessary 
to effect those savings? 

A. In these recommendations there ate 
about 160 legislative recommendations of 
which a good many would be necessary to 
malce these savings. That doesn’t require 160 
separate bills, because many of them relate 
to the same agency. The drafting of legisla- 
tion in the Commission may be of interest. 
The law setting up the Commission required 
that we draft legislation which would give ex- 
pression to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

We set up a drafting unit under the retired 
head of the Senate Drafting Committee, svith 
more men from those experienced groups. 
They will shortly complete drafting all such 
legislation. The Commission, of course, could 
not go over those drafts sentence by sentence. 
Therefore we furnish them to the committees 
and Congressmen who ate interested merely 
as an aid from the Commission with the state- 
ment that they carry no responsibili^. 

Those bills are l^ing introduced rapidly, as 
many Congressmen and Senators have applied 
for the drafts. I thinh something over 30 or 40 
have already been introduced and sent to com- 
mittees. Congress is pving serious contidera- 
tion to the one on surplus property. 


Q. Would the functions of the Government 
be reduced sharply? 

A. We are paring something out of many 
different functions— for instance, the Govern- 
ment enterprises in competition tvith pri^-atc 
industry. I think there arc 24 departments or 
agencies engaged in this field with about 3,000 
competitive enterprises. We didn't have time 
to examine more than 1,000 exhaustively, but 
our recommendations would curtail about 1,- 
000. Thus these recommendations would cur- 
tail the activities of many different agencies. 
I should think in that the Go\’cmment aruld 
reco\'cr somesvhere about 15 billions of in* 
vested capital. It would reduce the number of 
Gor'cmment employes. Naturally, private en- 
terprise would need to employ more people. 

Q. What are some of the large assets in- 
volved? Are they in the lending activities of 
Government mostly? 

A. Our reports give such estimates. The 
recovery of capital would come most la^b* 
from the defense, lending and guaranteeing 
agencies. There are many sources For such re- 
TOvery. For instance, the Gos-emment sets up 
a corpoiatiori and starts it off in business by 
subscribing its capital. That corporation turns 
around and invests part of that capital in Gov- 
ernment securities. Thus the Government JS 
paying interest on its owm mon^, which 
amounts to a hidden subsidy to that agency. 

There is about 500 millions of such money 
lying around. We said very emphatically that 
they ought to hand those securities back to tbe 
Treasury, diminish the national debt by that 
amount. 
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And to clinch the point; Of all corporations re- 
porting, less than 5 percent of them mvned 87 
percent of all the assets of all of them. 

Income and profits of corporations: Of all the 
corporations reporting from et'ery part of the 
country', one-tenth of I percent of them earned 
50 percent of the net income of all of them. 

And to clinch the point: Of all the manufac- 
turing corporations reporting less than 4 pert^t 
of them earned 84 percent of all the net profits 
of all of them. 

The statistical history of modem times 
proves that in times of depression concentra- 
tion of business speeds up. Bigger business 
then has larger opportunity to grow still bigger 
at the expense of smaller competitors v/ho are 
weakened by financial advCTsity. 

The danger of this centralization in a hand- 
ful of huge corporations is not reduced or 
eliminated, as is sometimes urged, by the wide 
public distribution of their securities. The 
mere number of security holders gives iittlc 
clue to the size of their individual holdings or 
to their actual ability to have a voice In the 
management. In fact, the concentration of 
stock otvTicrship of corporations in the hands 
of a tiny minority of the population matches 
the concentration of corporate assets. 

The year 1929 was a banner year for dis- 
tribution of stock ownership. 

But in that year thr^-tenths of 1 percent 
of our population received 78 percent of the 
dividends reported by individuals. This has 
roughly the same effect as if, out of every 300 
persons in our population, one person received 
78 cents cut of e\-cry dollar of corporate divi- 
dends, W’hile the other 299 persons divided up 
the other 22 cents between them. 

The effect of this concentration is reSected 
in the distribution of national income. 

A recent study by the National Resources 
Committee shows that in 1935-36: 

Forty-seven percent of all American faisihes 
and single individuals living alone had incomes 
of less than $1,000 for the year; and at the 
other end of the ladder a little less than 1% 
pcnxnt of the Nation's families received incomes 
which in dollars and cents reached the same 
total as the incomes of the 47 percent at the bot- 
tom. 

Furthermore, to drive the point home, the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue reports that 
eslatc-lax returns in 1936 show that: 
Thirt>'-thrce percent of the property which was 
passed in inheritance was found in only 4 per- 
cent of all the reporting estates. (And the figures 
rf concentration would he far more impressive, if 
we included all the smaller estates which, under 
the law, do not have to report.) 

VVe bclies'e in a way of livdng in which 
political democracy and free private enterprise 
for profit should serve and protect each other 
—to insure a maximum of human liberty, not 
for a few, but for all. 

It bas been w'cll said that, "The freest 
government, if it could exist, would not be 
long acceptable if the tendency of the lav-s 
were to create a rapid accumulation of prop 
erty in few hands and to render the gics* 
mass of the population dependent and penm- 
le&s." 

Today many Americans ask the uneasy 
question: Is the vociferation that our liberties 
are in danger justified by the facts? 

Todays anstver on the part of average men 
and women in every part of the country b 
far more accurate than it would have been h* 
1929— for the verj’ simple reason that durieg 
the past 9 years we have been doing a lot of 
common-sense thinking. Their ar«wer is that 
if there is that danger, it comes from tb^ 
concentrated private economic power w’hich b 
struggling so hard to master our democratic 
govemmenL It will not come, as some (by 
means all) of the possessors of that priv^^ 
power would make the people believ’C— boO 
our democratic government itsdf. 

fINANClAL CONTROL 
OVER INDUSTRY 

Even these statistics I have dted do 
measure the actual degree of concentration of 
Control over American industry. 

Close financial control, through interlociot^? 
spheres of influence over channels of invest' 
ment and through the use of financial devices 
like bolding companies and stratc^'c minority 
interests, creates close control of the busin®^ 
policies of enterprises which masquerade ^ 
independent units. 

That heavy hand of integrated financial snd 
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homebuiWer pays more for his house; the 
tenant pays more rent; and the worker pays 
in lost work. 

Even the Government itself is unable, in a 
large range of materials, to obtain competitive 
bids. It is repeatedly confronted with bids 
identical to the last cent. 

Our housing, shortage is a perfect example 
of how ability to control prices interferes with 
the ability of private enterprise to fill the needs 
of the community and private employment 
for capital and labor. 

On the other hand, we have some lines of 
business, large and small, which are genuinely 
competitive. Often these competitive indus- 
tries must buy their basic products from 
monopolistic industry, thus losing, and caus- 
ing the public to lose, a large part of the 
benefit of their own competitive policy. Fur- 
thermore, in times of recession, the practices 
of monopolistic industries make it difficult for 
business or agriculture, which is competitive 
and which does not curtail production below 
normal needs, to find a market for its goods 
even at reduced prices. For at such times a 
large number of customers of agriculture and 
competitive industry are being thrown out of 
work by those noncompetitive industries 
which choose to hold their prices rather than 
to move their goods and to employ their work- 
ers. • 

If private enterprise left to its own devices 
becomes half-regimented and half-competitive, 
half-slave and half-free, as it is today, it obvi- 
ously cannot adjust itself to meet the needs 
and the demands of the country. 

Most complaints for violations of the anti- 
trust laws are made by businessmen against 
other businessmen. Even the most monopo- 
listic businessman disapproves of all monopo- 
lies but his own. We may smile at this as be- 
ing just an example of human nature, but we 
cannot laugh away the fact that the combined 
effect of the monopolistic controls which each 
business group imposes for its own benefit, in- 
evitably destroys the buying power of the 
Nation as a whole. 

COMPETITION DOES NOT 
MEAN EXPLOITATION 

Competition, of course, like all other good 
mings, can be carried to excess. Competition 


should not extend to fields where it has 
demonstrably bad social and economic conse- 
quences. The exploitation of child labor, the 
chiseling of workers' wages, the stretching of 
workers’ hours, are not necessary, fair, or 
proper methods of competition. I have con- 
sistently urged a Federal wages-and-hours bill 
to take the minimum decencies of life for the 
working man and woman out of the field of 
competition. 

It is, of course, necessary to operate the 
competitive system of free enterprise intelli- 
gently. In gauging the market for their wares, 
businessmen, like farmers, should be given 
all possible information by government and by 
their own associations so that they may act 
with knowledge, and not on impulse. Serious 
problems of temporary over-production can 
and should be avoided by disseminating infor- 
mation that will discourage the production of 
more goods than the current markets can 
possibly absorb or the accumulation of danger- 
ously large inventories for which there is no 
obvious need. 

It is, of course, necessary to encourage rises 
in the level of those competitive prices, such 
as agricultural prices, which must rise to put 
our price structure into more workable balance 
and make the debt burden more tolerable. 
Many such competitive prices are now too 
low. 

It may at times be necessary to give special 
treatment to chronically sick industries %vhicb 
have deteriorated too far for natural revival, 
especially those which have a public or quasi- 
public character. 

But generally over the field of industry 
and finance we must review and strengthen 
competition if we wish to preserve and make 
workable our traditional system of free pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The justification of private profit is private 
risk. We cannot safely make America safe for 
the businessman who docs not want to take 
the burdens and risks of being a business- 
man. 

THE CHOICE BEFORE US 

Examination of methods of conducting and 
controlling private enterprise which keep 
from furnishing jobs or income or opportunity 
for one-third of the population is long overdo® 
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on the part of those who sincerely want to 
preserve the system of private enterprise for 
profit. 

No people, least of all a democratic peo- 
ple, tvill be content to go without work or to 
accept some standard of living which obvi- 
ously and woefully falls short of their capacity 
to produce. No people, least of all a people 
tvith our traditions of personal liberty, will 
endure the slow erosion of opportunity for the 
common man, the oppressive sense of helpless- 
ness under the domination of a few, which 
are over-shadowing out whole econorrnc life. 

A discerning magaaine of business has edi- 
torially pointed out that hig-businc$s collec- 
tivism in industry compels an ultimate collec- 
tivism in government. 

Tire power of a few to manage the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation roust be diffused 
among the many or be transferred to the 


public and its democratically responsible gov- 
ernment IE prices are to be managed and 
administered, if the Nation’s business is to be 
allotted by plan and not by competition, that 
power should not be vested in any private 
group or cartel, however benevolent its profes- 
sions profess to be. 

Those people, in and out of the halls of 
goi'cmment, who encourage the growing re- 
striction of competition either by active efforts 
or by passive resistance to sincere attempts to 
change the trend, ate shouldering a terrific 
responsibility. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are working for centraliicd business and 
finance or the other alternative— a grorvjng 
concentration of public power in the Govern- 
ment to cope with such concentration of pri- 
vate power. 

The enforcement of free competition is the 
least regulation business can expect. 
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Living and working as a missionary surgeon in French Equatorial Africa, 
Albert Schweitzer (1875- ) is known throughout the mid-twentieth century world 

as one oF its great religious leaders. This leadership has come about through the example 
of his work and the ideas in his writings. Uninterested in “conveniences," Schweitzer 
has led an active, helpful, and satisfying life. 

In the present selection,* this Nobel Peace prize winner asks us what human dviliza* 
tion really means. Are our material achievements adapted to man's real needs and nature? 
Will moral and spiritual decay destroy the very fabric of our society? What do men strive 
for, and why? 


OUR CIVILIZATION IS GOING 
THROUGH A SEVERE CRISIS 

Most people think that the crisis is due to 
the rvar,*- but they are rvrong. The war, with 
e\'crything connected with it, is only a phe» 
nomenon of the condition oF uncivilization in 
which we find ourselves. Even in States which 
took no part in the war, and on which the 
war had no direct influence, ciWlization is 
shaken, only the fact is not so clearly evident 
in them as in those which were bard bit by ihc 
consequences of its peculiarly cruel spiritual 
and material happenings. 

Now, is there any real, live thought gmng 

• From The Philoiophy of CiviUzaiion, pp. S5~i9, 
by Albert Schweitzer, cop>'right 1949, reprinted by 
penaiidon ot The MaanilUn Co. 

*Ie., the war of 1914-18. 
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on among us about this collapse oF civiliza- 
tion, and about possible ways of working our 
%vay up out oF it? Scarcely anyl Clever men 
stumble about in seven-league boots in the 
history of civilization and try to make us un^ 
derstand that civilization is some kind oi 
natural grmvth which blossoms in defimts 
peoples at definite times and then of necesaty 
svithers, so that new peoples with new dviliza' 
dons must keep replacing those which 
worn out. When they are called uixm, indeed, 
to complete their theory by telling us what 
peoples are destined to be our heirs, they 
somewhat embarrassed. There are, in fact, no 
peoples to be seen whom one could imag^”® 
to be caffflble of even a portion of such a 
task. All the peoples of the earth have be^ 
in large measure under the influence both oi 
our civilization and of our lack of it, 50 that 
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they more or less share our fate. Am<mg none 
of them are to be found thoughts which can 
lead to any considerable original movement 
of civilization. ^ 

Let us put on one side ingenious theww 
and interesting surveys of the history of avib- 
zaUon. and busy ourselves in a practical way 
^vith the problem of our own endange^ 
civilization. What is the nature of tbs 
generation in our civilizaUon, and why has 
come about? , 

[act tvhicli is quite obvious. The 
tute o[ our civilization is that K is fat mM 
developed matetiaUy than spintually. iB ha 
atice iV disturbed. Through the discoveries 
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facts of life, and of attaining to a general prog- 
ress which is valuable in every tixpcct. 
Whether there is rather more or rather less of 
material achievement to record is not what is 
decisive for civilization. Its fate depends on 
whether nt not thought keeps control over 
facts. The issue of e voyage does not depemi 
on whether the vessel's speed is a little fMct 
or a little slower, hut on whether it follows 
the right couise, and iB steering gcai keeps 

'"B^lutions in the relations of life he!w«n 
individuals, society, and peoples, as they fol- 
low in the train of out gieat material achicve- 
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labor. Tbe conditions of their existence are 
therefore unnatural. They no longer carry on 
the struggle for existence in comparath*ely 
normal relations in which each one can hy 
his orvn ability mahe good his position 
whether against Nature or against the com- 
petition of his fellows, but they see themselves 
compelled to combine together and create a 
force which can extort better living conditions. 
They acquire thereby the mentality of unftce 
men, in which ideals of cirnlization can no 
longer be contemplated with the needful 
clarity, but become distorted to correspond 
svith the surrounding atmosphere of struggle. 

To a certain extent we have all of us, under 
modem conditions, become unfree men. In 
ev’eiy ranh of life sve have from decade to 
decade, if not from year to year, to carry on 
a harder struggle for existence. Overwork, 
physical or mental or both, is our loL We can 
no longer find time to collect and order out 
thoughts. Our spiritual dependence inaeascs 
at the same rate as our material dependence. 
In every direction rve are the victims of condi- 
tions of dependence rvhich in fomter times 
were never known in such universality and 
such strength. Economic, social, and political 
organizations, which ate steadily becoming 
more and more complete, are getting us more 
and more into their po^ve^. The State with its 
increasingly rigid organization holds us under 
a control which is grovving mote and mote de- 
cisive and inclusive. In et'ery respect, there- 
fore, OUT individual existence is depredated. It 
is becoming ever mote diCBcult to be a person- 
ality. 

Thus it is that the progress of our external 
civilization brings with it the result that indi- 
viduals, in spite of all tiie advantages they get, 
are thereby in many respects injured both 
materially and spiritually in their capacity for 
dvilization. 

It is our progress in material civilization, too, 
which intensifies in so disastrous a way our 
social and political problems. Modem social 


problems involve us in a class struggle which 
shakes and shatters economic and national 
relations. If we go dowm to rock-bottom, it was 
machincr)’ and world commerce which 
brought about the world war, and the inven- 
tions which put into our hands such mighty 
power of destruction made the w’ar of such a 
devastating character that conquered and con- 
querors alike arc ruined for a period of which 
no one can sec the end. It was also our t^ni- 
cal achievements which put us in a position to 
kill at such a distance, and to annihilate men 
in such masses, tliat we sank so low as to push 
aside any last impulse to humanity, and were 
mere blind ivills tvhich made use of perfected 
lethal weapons of such destructive capacity 
that wc were unable to maintain the distinc- 
tion between combatants and non-combat- 
ants. 

Material achievements, then, are not dvili' 
zation, but become cidllzation only so far as 
the mental habit of dvilized peoples is capable 
of allowing them to aim at the perfecting of 
the indiWdual and the community. Fooled, 
how-ever, by our ads-ances in knowledge and 
potver, tve did not reflect on the danger to 
which we svere exposing ourselves by the 
diminished value we put on the spiritual 
clemdits of dvilization. We surrender^ com- 
pletely to a naive satisfaction at our magnih* 
cent material achiev'ements, and went astray 
into an incredibly superfidal conception of 
dvilization. We believed in a progress which 
was a matter of course, because contained in 
the facts themselves. Instead of harbouring in 
Our thought ideals approved by reason, and un* 
dertaking to mould reality into accordance 
with them, we were deluded by a vain concep” 
tion of reality, and wanted to live with lowCTcd 
ideals borrowed from it. By taking this coiU^ 
we lost all control os'er the facts. 

Accordingly, just when it necessary 
that the spiritual element in dvilization should 
be present in unparalleled strength, we ah 
lowed it to waste away. 
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The subject of the reading is the attractiveness of totalitarianism-fascism, 
rommunism, nazism-to modem society. At rhe beginning of the tw-entietb century free* 
dom and democracy secmcrl to be inevitable. Ycr, today, Asia and Africa, Soutlj America 
East, show signs of increased authoritarianism. Will democracy unn out? 
vVny should men choose dictators over self-rule? 

Erich Fromm (190C^ ), a trained psyehoanalyst interested in social science, in this 

selection * explores man's urge torvard conformity and obedience. Based on his own experi- 
ence with, and knowledge of, the rise of Adolf Hiller to poucr in Germany, Fromm ex- 
plores the conditions which foster totalitarianism. M’hat are these forces? 


... I has-e tried to show that certain fac- 
tors in the modem industrial system in general 
and in its monopolistic phase in particular 
make for the development of a pcrsonality 
tvhich feels potwrlcss end alone, anxious and 
insecure. I hate discussed the spcciEc condi- 
tions in Germany which make part of her 
population fertile soil for an ideology and 
political practice that appeal to tvhat I hare 
described as the authoritarian character. 

Dot what about oursehes? Is our own 
democracy threatened only by Fascism beyond 
the Atlantic or by the “Efth column" in our 
own ranks? If that sverc the ease, the situatfem 
would be serious but not critical. But ahhouch 
Foreign and internal threats of Fascism most 

* rrom E»«7*e ftvru FreeJo^, rP* 2t0-.45. 24^ 
18. 251-56, by Di.* Fromm. C-’f-yrtphi 1911 hf 
ilrich Fromm, tcjmptetl by r'ewJv5ion of ntoebsis S 
DoffliuBy. Inc., fCtne Vari. PuW«Jjcr». 


be taken seriously, there is no greater mistake 
and no graver danger than not to sec flat in 
our own stxdcty we arc faced with the same 
phenomenon that is fertile soil for the rise of 
Hucism anjxvhere; ''the insigniEcancc and j 
posvrrJcssness of the individual. 

TTiis statement challenges the comxntional 
belief that b)* freetnt; the individual frenr all 
CTtemal rcsiraints modem dcrttocracy has 
acliicicd true individualism. We ate proud 
that ss-e are not subject to any e«cmal author- 
it)-, that rve are free to express our thoughts 
and feelings, and we talc it for granted that 
this freedom almost auJomaticallf guarinfces f 
our indir/dualifj*. 77?^ righ/ /o f.rpfer» ovr / 
thoughts, hwsscsrr, riranr tml/ tf' 

ux are able to have thoughts of oar cvni.- 
tiecdom from ertcfnaJ auihwrrfy Js a laiting 
gain emly if the inner pjxh-ilopfal evnditfont 
are such tfut ivc ate able to ertabh-sh our mm 

h 
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individuality. Have we achieved that aim, or 
are we at least approaching it? . . . In discus- 
sing the two aspects of freedom for modem 
man, we have pointed out the economic con- 
ditions that make for increasing isolation 
and powerlessness of the individual in our 
era; in discussing the psychological results 
we have shown that this powerlessness leads 
either to the kind of escape that we 6nd in 
the authoritarian character, or else to a com- 
'^j?u]sive_conforming in the process of which 
the isolated mdividualjbecomes an autom aton, 
loses his selfT and' yS at the same time 
consciously conceives of himself as free and 
subject only to himself. 

It is important to consider how our culture 
fosters this tendency' to conform, even though 
there is space for only a few outstanding ex- 
amples.'^e suppression of spontaneous feel- 
ings, and thereby of the development of 
genuine individuality, starts very early, as a 
matter of fact with the earliest training of a 
child. This is not to say that training must 
inevitably lead to suppression of spontaneity 
if the re^ aim of education is to further the 
inner independence and indiv^dualit)' of the 
child, its growth and integrity .The restrictions 
which such a kind of education may have to 
impose upon the growing child are only tran- 
sitory measures that really support the process 
of growth and e-rpansion. In our culture, 
however, cducaticm too often results in the 
elimination of spontaneity and in the substi- 
tution of original psychic acts by superimposed 
feelings, thoughts, and xrishes. (By original 
I do not mean, let me repeat, that an idea has 
not been thought before by someone else, 
but that it originates in the individual, that 
it is the result of his own activity and in this 
sense is hir thought.) To choose one illustra- 
tion somewhat arbitrarily, one of the earliest 
suppressions of feelings concerns hcjstility and 
dislike. To start with, most children have a 
certain measure of hostility and rebelliousness 
as a result of their conilicts with a surrounding 
world tliat tends to block their expansivencss 
and to which, as the weaker opponent, they 
mually ha\-c to yield. It is one of the essential 
aims of the educational process to eliminate 
^ this antagonistic reaction. Tlie methods arc 
\ difTcrent; they V3r>‘ from threats and punish- 
ments. tshich frighten the child, to the subtler 
^'t^hods of brib^y or “explanations,*’ which 


confuse the child and make him give up his 
hostility. The child starts with giving up the 
expression of his feeling and eventually gives 
up the very feeling itself. Together with that, 
he is taught to suppress the awareness of 
hostility and insincerity in othersj sometimes 
this is not entirely easy, since children have 
a capacity for noticing such negative qualities 
in others without being so easily deceived by 
words as adults usually are. They still dislike 
somebody “for no good reason”— except the 
very good one that they feel the hostility, or 
insincerity, radiating from that pereon. This 
reaction is soon discouraged; it does not take 
long for the child to reach the “maturity” of 
the average adult and to lose the sense of 
discrimination between a decent person and a 
scoundrel, as long as the latter has not com* 
milted some Bagrant act. 

On the other hand, early in his education, 
the child is taught to have feelings that are 
not at all “his”: particularly is he taught to 
like people, to be uncritically friendly to them, 
and to smilc.'i'^^at education may not have 
accomplished is usually SonTby soci ^pressuf g 
in later life. If you do not smile you at® 
judged lacking in a “pleasing personality •“ 
and you need to have a pleasing personality 
if you want to sell your services, whether as 
a waitress, a salesman, or a physician. Only 
those at the bottom of the social pyramid, who 
sell nothing but their physical labor, and those 
at the very top do not need to be particularly 
“pleasant." Friendliness, cheerfulness, aod 
everything that a smile is supposed to express, 
become automatic responses which one turns 
on and off like an electric switch.' 


I The same distortion happens to original 
I ihinkJng as happens to feelings and emotions- 
jFiom the very start of education original 

J As one telling illustration of the comincrdaliz^ 
tioa of friendliness. I should like to cite Forttjne’* 
tci»Tt on "The Howard Johnson Restaurants.” 
tunc, Sept.. 19-tO, p. 96.) Johnson employs a hrcf 
of "shoppers” who go from restaurant to rcstauran* 
to watch for lapses. "Since everything is cooked on 
the premises according to standard recipes and mca*' 
uremenu issued by the home olhcc, the inspector 
knows how Urge a portion of steak he should rccci'^ 
and hosv the vegetable should taste. He also 
hosv long it should take for tlie dinner to be served 
and he krvaws the exaa degree of friendliness tli»‘ 
shtnild be shown by the hostess and the waitres*-** 
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behavior of an actor or a person hj-pnotized. 
When the general plot of the play is handed 
out, each actor can act vigorously the role he 
is assigned and even make up his lines and 
certain details of the action by himself. Yet he 
is only playing a role that has been handed 
over to him. 

The particular difficulty in recognizing to 
what extent our wishes— and our thoughts 
and feelings as well— are not really our orvn 
but put into us from the outside, is closely 
linked up wth the problem of authority and 
freedom. In the course of modem history the 
authority of the Church has heen replaced 
by that of the State, that of the State by that 
of conscience, and in our era, the latter has 
been replaced by the anonymous authority 
of common seirse and public opinion as in- 
struments of conformity. Because we have 
freed ourselves of the older overt forms of 
authority, we do not see that we have become 
the prey of a new kind of authority. We have 
become automatons who live under the illu- 
sion of being s elf-willin g mdividuals. This 
illusion helps tKe individual to remain un- 
aware of his insecurity, but this is all the help 
such an illusion can give. Basically the self 
of the individual is weakened, so that he feels 
powerless and extremely insecure. He lives in 
a world to which he has lost genuine related- 
ness and in which everybody and everything 
has become instrumentalized, where he has 
become a part of the machine that his hands 
have built. He thinks, feels, and wills what 
he believes he is supposed to think, fed, and 
svill; in this very process he loses his self upon 
which all genuine security of a free individual 
must be built. 

The loss of the self has increased the neces- 
sity to conform, for it results in a profound 
doubt of one’s mvn identity. If I am nothing 
but what I belies’c I am supposed to be— who 
am ‘1”? We have seen how the doubt about 
one’s own self started %vith the breakdown 
of the medieval order in which the individual 
had had an unquestionable place in a fixed 
Older. The identity of the indiwdual has been 
a major problem of modem philosophy sinra 
Descartes. Today we take for grant^ that we 
axe we. Vet the doubt about ourselves still 
e»sts, or has c\'cn grenm. In l^is plays Piran- 
dello has given expression to this feeling of 


modem man. He starts with the question: 
Who am I? What proof have I for my otvn 
identity other than the continuation of my 
physical self? His ans%vcr is not like Descartes 
—the affirmation of the individual self— but 
its denial: I have no identity, there is no self 
cx<u:pting the one which is the reflex of what 
others expect me to be: I am “as you desire 
me.” 

This loss of identity then makes it still more 
imperative to conform; it means that one.^ 

. be sure of oneself only if one lives up to the 
I expectations of others. If we do not live up 
I to this picture we not only risk disapprm’al 

I and inaeased isolation, hut we risk losing 
the identity of our personality, which means 
jeopardizing sanity. 

By conforming wath the expectations of 
others, by not Wing different, these doubts 
■ about one’s oum identity' are silenced and a 
• Certain security is gained. Hotvever, the pnee 
I paid is high. Giving up spontaneity and indi* 
'viduality results in a thwarting of life. Pp'' 
cbologically the automaton, while being alive 
biologically, is dead emotionally and roentallf- 
While he goes through the motions of living, 
his life runs through his hands like sand* 
Behind a front of satisfaction and optimism 
modem man is deeply unhappy; as a matter 
of fact, he is on the verge of desperation. He 
desperately clings to the notion of indiwdual' 
ity; he wants to be “different,” and be has no 
greater recommendation of anything than th^^ 
Tt is different.” We are informed of the indi- 
vidual name of the railroad clerk we buy oui 
tickets from; handbags, playing cards, and 
portable radios are “personalized,” by havonS 
the initials of the o\vner put on them- All ibis 
indicates the hunger for "difference” and 7^ 
these are almost the last vestiges of individual' 
ity that are left. Modem man is starved for 
life. But since, being an automaton, he cannot 
experience life in the sense of spontaneous 
actiwty he takes as surrogate any kind of cX' 
citement and thrill: the thrill of drinking, of 
sports, of wcariously h'sing the excitement of 
fictitious persons on the screen. 

What then is the meaning of freedom for 
modem man? 

He has become free from the external bonds 
that would prevent him from doing and 
thinking as he sees fit. He would be free to 
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act according to his own will, if he knew 
what he wanted, thought, and felt. But he 
docs not know. He conforms Jo anonymous 
auUjoritics and adopts a self which is not 
hjs. The more he does this, the more [wiver* 
less he feels, the more is he forcctl to conform. 
In spile of a veneer of optimism and iniiiatu'C, 
modern man is overcome by a profound feel- 
ing of powerlcssncss which makes him gaie 
toward approaching catastrophes as though he 
were paralj-zcd. 

Looked at superficially, people appear to 
function well enough in economic and social 
life; yet it would be dangerous to overlook 
the deep-seated unhappiness behind that 
comforting veneer. If life loses its meaning 


because it is nor lived, man breomrs desperaJe. 
People do not die ijuietly from phvjicjl i»r 
vation; lIiC)’ do not die rjuiedy from p^chic 
staa-ation either. If we l<3ok cnlj- at the 
economic needs as far as the “nornur person 
is concerned, if s\c do not see the unconscious 
suiTcring of the average automatired person, 
then wt: fail to sec the danger that threatens 
our culture from its human basis: the leadinrts 
to acarpt any idcologj* and any Icatler, if only 
he promises excitement and ofTcn a political 
structure and syinbols which allegedly give 
meaning and order to an individual's Ifc. Tlie 
despair of the human automaton is fertile 
soil for the political purposes of Fascism. 
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Of all tile problems that beset modem man in the middle of ibe twentieth 
century, none seems as crucial as the world-wide struggle between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. This conflict has included "cold wax" and international intrigue, police 
action and subversion, threats of missile destructiveness and offers of peace. More impot* 
tant perhaps than all of these is the struggle for the minds of men. In Asia, South America, 
Africa, Italy, and France, the ideologies of communism and capitalism, demoffacy and 
totalitarianism meet in this marbct place of ideas— man's mind. 

Barbara Ward (1914- ), now Lady JacLson, is an economist, lecturer, and writer. 

In this selection,’^ she aslcs us to re-examine our visions, our dreams, and our 
She asks us to consider also the hopes and the prospects of the rest of the world. 


Reluctantly yet wholeheartedly, the West- 
ern world has accepted the challenge of Soviet 
military power. The hammering of plowshares 
into swords echoes round the Atlantic. In the 
Far East the weapons have been tested in 
battle. Rearmament has the first claim on 
national resources, the perfecting of defensive 
alliances upon diplomac)'. 

Yet the Western world must avoid the 
mistake of ans^vering this decade’s problem 
with the ansNvet that ^vould possibly have been 
adequate in the thirties. A show of strength 
might have checked the rise of Nazism. Hiller 
had not twenty years of established power 
behind him. fde was not the prophet of a 

* From "The Moral Challenge of Communism*’ 
hy Barhara Ward. The Alhmtic MonlMy, Vol. 188, 
Dee. 1951, vp. 37-41. Reprinted by permudcQ. 
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world-wide creed. A fe%v groups of quisling 
were ready, when his victory looked certain, 
to open die gates to him, but be had no 
fanatical mass support svithin the ranks of 
Europe’s workers, no blind devotees in foreign 
schools and universities, no organized follow* 
ers among the youth of other nations. The 
challenge from Nazism and the challenge ho® 
Communism have only this in common— that 
they have both used force and have therefore 
reqmred the readiness to use force again^ 
them. But the challenge from Communism *5 
far grai’cr and far more various. One need 
look no further than the last Dvelve months 
to realize the extent to which in CommunU® 
moral weapons are as formidable as those of 
aiilitary power. 
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General elections were held last summer’ 
in France and Italy, both recipients of Mar- 
shall Aid, both signatories of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. In Italy, the CommuimKon- 
trolled vote was actually higher than m the 
decisive election of 1948. In France, the 
dine in support for Communism was 
hie. Once again the Party received the 
mandate of mote than a quartet of die voters. 
Nobody has made any ^oetet Aout the tramns 
for this discouraging tesuln The braefits tha 
Bowed from American assistance had largely 

failed to teach the consciousness of the mt^ 
of the working class. General de Gaulle tmg 
jeer at their Communist leaders as sjam 
ists,” but the workers, unhappily, did M 
deeply separated from the = 0 =“='“ 

Sof *= rest of the nation. The h^arahaH 

Plan as a moral venture had 

If one moves to the other end of the gWfe 
there is the same evidence that 
has consciously gained or 
throueh the supposed moral failing 
W«tnn side. Wherever Comitiunist gucmlbs 
“e in the Fat 
Pmiinnines in Indo-China— they hg 

ShccfmSXtivewhereioral grievance 

and abuses have been most gto«. ^ 

Or take the ^ i„|, 

-to last summer's Deilm Y™* 
all the m-o million young pc P pyjsion. 

and shouted had come “"^^^Ttbose 

Faith and vision-hoo“. m ^ny^",^^ 
young minds— led th chccis ao'J *'* 

Sovic't 'l'''e?‘.“,|*“J°(i,„munist slogans 
accept uncntically *, _ii tj,c lime one 
of -aghting t- ^fFldraXs only a 
■ must , Uivide Soviet 'peace 

small part of A ^ jjm„t htra 

I campaign which ' ,^,5^ pnvers' belated 
i made easier ^ii^ry challenge. 


( acceptance of Ac Soviets ^ 

i SeAdlcniteorc.iWi.aao”’ 


The Marshall Plan may not haw pene- 
trated as it should to e\'erj’ group and class, 
but as a gesture and an achievement it was 
beyond Soviet criticism. Tlic Omimunist 
endeavored-rather feehly-to dismiss it as an 
American attempt to secure European markets; 
in odier words, as an interested and not as a 
moral gesture. But the effort was a failure. It 
is in the last year when the need for rcaOTa* 
mcni has been frankly accepted in the Vyest 
that the Soviets have put all their energy into 
the war of propaganda, to convict the West 
of warmongering, to denounce it as imperial- 
ist and aggressive, to exploit m millions of 
simple minds the dcsite for peace and tcvul- 
sion fiom war which ate among the dcc^l 
moral instincts of contcmpotaiy 
must lecognirc that during the cp«h of tlm 
Mamhall Plan, the Co"""™"" 
svete at a loss for 0 moral weapon. Now, “ 
period of tearmament, it is the moral teue 
which Aey ate making the center of Aar 
campaign. ^ ^ ^ 

'TTn* T^ihilitv that we face not a violent 
^10^0? war hut A= longdrawi«ut 

rT^^blicrX^ThcTa's gtealcr staying 

n.n-'H-'-’Sr of tLSX is 

riie ncccsraiy icel, Ac pml^ 

3 chies-ed? Even at a P i . |.icnv. for 

Icm raises induAiai 

3,hrUni.d «-.i°i^^„-S:^cu-ri.y 

an omin^s ^ ^blem for 

mtiidcd? p'’'" ^ sfict tomotrow. 

mday, it IS one for Are wv. 

Am we really ovm out by 

while Stalin S'"* A“ waiilns f« 

theit long vision of h.stor>, amply 

something to turn up -sBundersund- 

Th„e should fa™!hted 

Inn on this P'l"'-.*''”"' iS ;„km. will 


ing on this 

and imag.nau« Pl-’^ ,han gu» 
not produce l!.em«h-« 
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will produce tlicmselves. We shall have no 
more vision than we set out to acquire and 
DO more moral appeal than we seek wttlr all 
our power to achieve. It is not the jwjrpose 
of this article to suggest blueprints for a 
Western revival of its old vision and moral 
energy. But it is the whole reason and purpose 
of these pages to plead for a recognition of 
the primacy of the problem and for tbc attempt 
to give Western man’s deeper needs and 
capabilities tbe same recognition as bis imme- 
diate necessity of military security. Free men, 
working together, have a very promising hope 
of securing their ends^even the intangible 
end of moral re\'ival. But they cannot hope to 
succeed if they fail to recognize the problem 
and to devote to it a sufficient part of their 
thought and energy. At present, the longer 
vision and purpose of the West may perhaps 
be point fifty-six on the Allied agenda— If it 
appears at all. The Kremlin does not make 
that mistake. The irony of it is that only a 
moment's reflection will shenv how much has 
already been done in the West to sketch in 
the framework of a new and inspiring picture 
of free society. What is apparently lacking 
is the determination and sustained purpose to 
canry the sketch on to the completed master- 
piece. 

Acceptance of the idea of the economic 
system as an instrument, not a master, of the 
community has gained ground. Tbc mainte- 
nance of steady employment is— in ihe Englbh* 
speaking countries— an accepted goal. The 
essentially moral belief that the more pros- 
perous members of the world community 
should be prepared to give a part of their 
wealth to raise living standards elsewhere is 
edging out the old imperialism and could, 
incidentally, play its part in maintaining high 
Western employment once the pressure of 
rearmament is over. If the prindple were 
accepted as a normal, not an exceptional, 
measure in Western life, it would make pos- 
sible a far more sustained and effective attack 
on the problems of structural maladjustment 
which exist in some economies. To ^ve only 
one example, a concentrated effort o\'et twenty 
or thirty years could create balance in the 
Italian economy by increased investment, ex- 
panded land reclamation and reform, and an 
international emigration policy. The Marshall 


Plan has been the prototype of such possibili- 
ties. Tlic Colombo Plan is the outline of 
another. Wltat is lacking is the general accept- 
ance in the West of the procedure as a normal 
part of economic practice. 

Another promising field which is full of 
posving points but still lacks general recogni- 
tion and definition is the drawing of the 
worker into the community of the business 
enterprise. That there is here a deep desire 
for human responsibility— incidentally flouted 
completely in the Soviet managerial s)'sJcm 
—can be proved by the strength of ^ndicalism, 
by such moves as the demand of the Ruhr 
workers for joint representation in heavy in- 
dustry, or (he anxiety of British workers for 
closer participation in the management of 
nationalized industries. Tltc United States has 
here, as in many other fields, quietly taken the 
lead and prot-ed that productivity and indus* 
trial peace are immensely enhanced by aeat- 
ing In the worker a sense of joint responsibility- 
It is, for instance, in America, not EuropCt 
that profit sharing is advancing as a method. 
What is lacking is the projection of this new 
trend into the consciousness of Western W* 
and its general acceptance as a mark of respon- 
sible economic citizenship. The ECA H^s 
started a revolutionary move in Europe by 
making a condition of its loans to private 
industry that better attention be given by local 
management to productivity, profit sharing> 
and worker participation— a procedure despot' 
ately needed in France, where the workei^ 
share in the national income has actually 
fallen since the war. Land reform was part of 
General MacArthur’s work in Japan and simi- 
lar moves have been made in Korea. Thesfi 
could be the beginnings of an elBcient and 
humane program which counters Communis^' 
at the most vulnerable point— the workbench 
and the peasant holding. 

Behind the ECA program is a sense of 
missionary activity. One could enormously 
extend the field. If the West is to accept fot 
decades to coma economic responsibility for 
the rest of the free w'orld, it needs to match 
that economic aid by active help and example 
in (he administrative and political field, h 
is here that the moral impact of the West in 
terms of complete integrity, keen sympathT' 
and svise judgment could be repeated again 
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and again with each expert sent out rach 
administrator on loan, each ofTicial and busi- 
nessman whose affairs take him to other 

Ameiican businessmen could in paiUctilar 
realise that many of their soeallcd colleague 
in Asia-and eyen, alas, in Emope-aie stil 
very near the Marxist caricature of the amoral 
capitalist uniquely concerned svith gam. Ihe 
revolution in American managerial outlMk 
-which is in many svays a moral rev-oluoon 
-is one of which businessmen themselves can 
be the most effective advocatK. The impot- 
tance of this advocacy, particularly 
tul indusuial commurtitiK such as toai^y 
and Japan, need hardly he underhned. Both 
these nations will, ineidental y, ^ * 
private capital. It is a vital ■" "f “ 
West to see that conditions ate la,d dor™ to 
regulate not only iu economic but its social 

““vJIatmissionaryeEotloflhissonon^ 

pa, I of \4stcrn nations \Xn 

ihe quality of their orvn national life. When 
the Bell Bepott rvas 

of American economic aid w ^ ^ 

andrvasteand^ruptio-^^^ 

censure, an angry PUdiPP , 

that his countrymen had f 

the Americans, oriy they wer 

adept ™ t .Htorvs light 

investigations, such an 

upon an asp«t of a 

morality which is Sydney 

Frank Cosiello m Zm- 

Stanley in Britain plays _^P . . „ade 

wide balUe of faitte- Ih' '"B 
ftont-page news in Europe, not least 
Communist press* , projects 

In short, behind the P'=“ f “ “mS^^nd 
which, in the have yet 

lies the question of 

to be made in the V 

the moral strength of the pra^ 

diem. I. is the 1*“““ 5-erele, the 

community as a whole sets itse; 


community as a w sainthood, the 

Greek ideal »f, Sie good time, 

mown of Chri« an ^=, 

the tclevtsion ^ « mra 

ire,:' radered society was threatened rmth 


defeat by dark external forces, that St. Augus- 
tine wrote his tremendous vision of mans 
earthly destiny, the building of the city of 
God. There he laid down that “a nation is 
an association of reasonable beings united m 
a peaceful sharing of the things they cherish; 
therefore to determine the quality of a natiom 
you must consider what those things are. 
How would the West today survive such a 

The answer lies with ourselves. Each atizcn 
can in his different sphere reaffirm the ideal 
of freedom and moral responsibility that un- 
derlies Western civilization. The official can 
guard his integrity, the legislator his wisdom 
Ld generosity, the businessman his sense 
of responsibility and community with^ tb(»e 
who wxxk with h,m. The aUjSt can m,>h= 
vrerds of Lionel TtiUing. give hiimelf to the 
gtea, »x>tk of out time," which “ 
tion and reconttitution of the 
words, of the sense of freedom. The 
can transcend 

,0 the world sucl. high “=’?P‘? S 

gmternment. Parent 

can ^vaste away. mnral revival is 

Tn believe that such a moral 

^ible is not to tout W^'J'^^^XTon" of 

reanfcind onwKd church to 

=nd the Evangelials 

umi^alrafoOT. W ^ of the "Trig fa"!- 

transfoimed ,he great 

lies and Hogarth s G 

age of Victorian Pi'ty- LtW^j, 5„eiep, 
allowed to see m epjijty and freedom 
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to regulate out society and our lives for us. In every case, however, men take active roles 
—though some are more active than others. 

While it is true that men’s actions arc responsible for mankind’s achievements, it is also 
true that some actions bring troubles in their wake. How can we guide our footsteps, avoid 
pitfalls, and prevent social disasters? Act we must. Even inactivity is an action which 
allows others to make the decisions for us. Let us therefore consider how wc may choose 
our future. 

If progress is not inevitable, an understanding of man’s too-frequent inhumanity to 
men becomes an urgent necessity. Social science can here aid us in revealing the nature 
of social things as they are and in suggesting the social shape of things to come. In many 
ways, science has become a universal language, spoken and learned throughout the world. 
To aid man in the difficult task of living with others, social science too is being studied 
and developed. 

The risks of human existence have multiplied. Is science, the creator of guided missile 
and misguided automobile, the villain in the human drama? Why docs mankind expend 
its resources in inhumane undertakings? The scientist asks that wc be cautious in placing 
blame, the social scientist suggests that explanation follow careful study, rather than 
omit it. 

The study of man’s predicaments has provided an opportunity to explore their causes 
and their solutions. How easy it is to arrive at solutions! How unfortunate that others 
do not agree with us! Differences of opinion are based upon differences in our assumptions. 
I explain war by human aggressiveness. You insist it results from the desire for power. But 
he says it is greed and selfishness. Perhaps these very assumptions need to be reconsid* 
ered. 

Let us begin our study of man with questions rather than answers. WTiat is the nature 
of man; whence docs he come and where is he going? How do men differ from each other? 
Why do men struggle with each other— for existence, for mastery, and for the sake of 
struggle itself? Why do men also live at peace and in harmony with one another? What 
thoughts cross men’s minds and why? Such questions are easier asked than accurately 
answered. 

The answers to our questions about man are varied. As social scientists, \ve must study 
such answers carefully and objectively. And we must ask if the “anstvers” themselves meet 
the standards of social science. Are they simply theory or based on observation? Upon 
what grounds are the theories based? What evidence is offered as proof of observation? 
We need also to watch for unstated assumptions and unwarranted conclusions. Abov'e all, 
we need to read thoroughly and think deeply. In so doing, we can more readily arrive 
at the answers to our questions about our subject, ourselves and oihecs-MAN. 



Part 11 


How Men 
Di^er 


INTRODUCTION 


. ^ classiBed by biologists as members of tjie mammaJjan 

sapiens. Among tlie characterisb’cs of a species are common ancestry, abilit)’ 
of ail members to interbreed, and essential physical similarity. The human race Is one 
spccic$. Every man is very much Ithe every other man. Witness the facility with which 
s doctor can operate on or prescribe medication for any human being after studying the 
anatomy and physiology of only one group of men. 

Yet there are many and striking differences among men. These differences have become 
the cause or occasion for many social institutions and social conflicts. In this part we will 
read about these differences and about some of the conclusions men have drawn because 
of them. We begin by studying the origins of man, as these are perceived by the evolu- 
tionist. Have differing origins been the basis of differences in color, creed, and nationality? 
Are all peoples approximately equal in intelligence, health, strength, and other charac^ 
teristics, or is one race superior to the others? 

Men differ also because of location. What effects has climate had on the behavior of 
people? Are southerners more indolent than northerners? Is not the Eskimo significantly 
what he is because of his location? Is geography more important in producing human 
differences than race? 

Mankind, like much of the animal kingdom, is divided into two sexes. What effect 
have sex differences had on human behavior? Many social institutions are built around 
sex. In our own society women are giren household tasks, cooking, cleaning and care of 
children, while men more generally assume %vork outside the home. Is this because each 
sex is biologically best suited to the svork assigned i^ or is it simply a matter of conven- 
tion7 . It* 

Apart from differences in minds which result from age and education, ps>‘cliologi^ 
have isolated differences in native or original mental ability. Some people seem naturally 
more intelligent than others. What is the mture of these differences? Commonly sve refer 
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to these difFerences in native intelligcnoe as difFcrcnccs in I.Q. (intelligence quotient)* 
How is it that some people have high I.Q/s while others appear subnormal? 

Whatever be our race, our country, and our biological characteristics, each one of us is 
unique in terms of the unduplicated individual experience of our separate lives. Tfue, wc 
live in a world shaped by the community that surrounds us and our minds and attitudes 
are greatly affected by these social influences, but we arc also unique. Our individual 
experiences make each one of us different. How much are our personalities the result of 
these unique experiences; how much the product of social influence? 

Men differ in physical appearance, in geographic location, in sex, in ago, in mental 
talents, in cultural influences, and in individual experiences. As you explore the readings 
in this part, evaluate if you can the effect each of these factors has had on your own 
personality and recognize the many dimensions in which men differ from one another. 



The Grists 
of Man 


IIALPH LINTON 


Where did man come from? Every age. every people have asked this ques- 
tjon and pressed an anstver. There is the account of man’s origin in Genesis, the first 
book of the Bible, where it is told diat God made man and the universe. There Is the Greek 
explanation of the origin of the earth and of man In the turbulent activity and intrigue 
of the Gods on Mount Olympus. Hindu, Buddhist, and primitive— all have thought about 
the origins of man. 

The scientific explanation of origins is presented in the selection that hllow'S.* The 
author, Ralph Linton C1S93-19535. on outstanding anthropologist, presents the evolu- 
tionist’s point of view. Does tltis view conflict tvith religion? Does this view mean that men 
are merely animals? Can we conclude, then, that all of us are the same— apes not angels? 


Man's origin is still unlvno^vn. That the 
human body U'as evolved from some lower 
form of life is no longer doubted by any one 
who is familiar vvith the evidence. Structur- 
ally man has so much in common tvith the 
othCT mammals, especially those of the primate 
order, that no other theory seems tenable. 
That the human mind was similarly evolved 
from animal mentality is less clearly demon- 
strable, but there can be no doubt that rhe 
human brain and nervous system, its instru- 
ments, were so evolved. The problems of the 
existence and origin of the human soul do not 
fall within the scope of this book. However, 

* From T7te SluJy of Man, pp. 7-21, by Ralph 
Linton, Copyright, 1936, D- Applcton-Cennwy Cix, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of Applisteu'CcntOTy 
Crofts, Inc. 


granting the existence of the soul, there is 
no basic inconsistency befrt'cen this and a 
belief in the evolution of man's body. Divine 
grace rvas certainly capable of awarding man 
a soul at any stage in lu’s physical development. 
The recently revived conflict between reli- 
gion and science on the question of n-olution 
seems to be based on misconceptions on both 
»dcs. A belief in eti’oluiion and in the exist- 
ence of a Creative Intelligence are in no way 
incompatibie. The study of evolution h merely 
a study of the mechanics of creation with a 
recognition of the continuity of the creative 
process, nie evolutionist can determine the 
steps by which neiv forms of life have come 
into being, but, he remains ignorant of the 
force responsible for these changes and for 
ibeir direction. He can pro\'e that L'fe, whose 

Si 
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source itself is unlmov.-n, has assumed more 
and more complex forms wath the passage 
of time, but he cannot tell us why it has done 
so. He cannot even forecast, with any degree 
of accutac)', what forms e\'olung life will 
assume. His researches to date make the ex- 
istence of a Creative Intelligence more rather 
than less probable. If religion condemns the 
study of evolution it must also, in common 
logc, condemn all other studies of the nature 
of the world in which we live and all attempts 
to understand it. The Old Testament state- 
ments on the nature of the universe are quite 
as definite as its statements on the origjn of 
man, both being sometvhat vague and con- 
flicting, yet the Church no longer condemns 
men for believing that the world is round or 
that it moves about the sun. Neither does it 
condemn them for studying the behavior of 
bacteria and using the knowledge thus gained 
to combat disease, or for those studies of 
materials which have made possible the sus- 
pension bridge and skyscraper. It is to be 
hoped that the enemies of cs’olutionary studies 
will sometime realize that there is no conflict 
between the recorded teachings of Christ, on 
which they claim to base their creeds, and the 
attempt to understand nature. Christ came 
to show men how to live in the world, not 
to tell them what the universe W’as like. His 
message is as vital to the inhabitants of a 
spherical earth as of a flat one, to a race which 
ev'olved from some lower form of life as to 
one created instantaneously from the slime 
of the earth. 

Most readers will already be familiar with 
the principles of m-olution and the proofs that 
it has taken place. Wc vrill only concern 
ourselves with the place of man in zoological 
classifications, his prohahlc line of descent, 
and the time at which he appeared on earth. 
The structure of the human body at once 
places man as a vertebrate, as a mammal, and 
lastly as a member of a particular order of 
mammals, the primates. This order includes 
not only man but also all the apes and 
monkej-s. Some of these, such as the South 
American monkeys, are very different from 
man in their structure, while others, like the 
antliropoid apes, arc very much like him. The 
important point is tliat in every clcmcitt of 
his struaure man is more like one or another 


of these sub-human forms than certain of 
these forms are like each other. By every ana- 
tomical test all the primates, from the marmo- 
set to the chimpanzee, are his more or less 
remote cousins. 

Man’s closest relatives among the primates 
are the big tailless apes call^ anthropoids. 
There are four genera of these: the chimpan- 
zee, gorilla, orangutan, and gibbon. Of these 
the chimpanzee and gorilla are the most 
manUke. Chimpanzees are now fairly common 
in zoological collections and will be familiar 
to most readers. No one who has watched 
them vvill quesrion their similarity to man, 
ev-en though he may not be enthusiastic about 
admitting the resemblance. Actually, this re- 
semblance is even closer than appears on the 
surface. Their structure parallels that of man 
bone for bone and organ for organ. Even their 
brains, although proportionately much smaller 
in ^7£, are surprisingly manlike. Their senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, etc., seem to be almost 
exactly like those of men while their mental 
processes in so far as these can be tested, seem 
to be nearly identical with those of human 
children three to four years old. The resem- 
blance does not even end here. Recent years 
have seen the development of extremely deli- 
cate tests for distinguishing between the blood 
of animals of different genera and even 
speaes. These tests are unable to distinguish 
between the blood of an anthropoid and that 
of a man, although they can distinguish 
between the blood of either and that of a 
monkey. 

Unless all scientific techniques are at fault, 
the anthropoids are not only our relatives Inrt 
our rather close relatives. However, they’ are 
not our ancestors. With the possible exception 
of the gibbon, which seems to be a primitive 
form, it is unlikely that any of the genera of 
anthropoids are older than man himself. They 
are not living fossils but the end products of 
divergent lines of evolution. While man has 
specialized and developed along certain lines, 
the apes have gone on developing along others. 
Men and apes no doubt have a common 
ancestor somewhere in the remote past, but 
this ancestor is long since extinct. 

Since fossil evidence for man’s ancestry is 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory, we can 
try to deduce the form from which he evolved 
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by studjnng what he is. Most of the living 
primates are tree-dwellers, and there can be 
little doubt that our own ancestors were so 
at one time. The structure of the human arm 
and shoulder bears mute wtness to a long- 
lost habit of s\%anging from branch to branch. 
So do the flexible human hand and the five 
toes of the human foot, once a grasping or^n. 
Even the adaptation of our bodies to a vertical 
posture probably goes back to the days when 
our ancestors hung by their arms much more 
than they stood on their legs. It seems almost 
certain that, somewhere in oui line of an^try, 
there was an arboreal form not very different 
from some of the existing Old World monke)^ 
He did not swng by his tail, since only the 
New World monkeys developed that rehne- 
ment, but we may be sure that he was edu- 
cated in the higher branches. 

There can be little doubt that both man 
and the anthropoids evolved from the same 
small tree^welling form, but the point at 
which the des’elopmg human me split oU 
from the anthropoid line is sull vigorou^y 
disputed. Certain miters date the separation 
from the beginnings of the 
The main inspiration for this theory 
be a desite to place a large 
distance benveen roan and >"> 
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Lower Oligocene, Propliopithccus, has chat- 
ftcteristlcs which sujyjcst that it may be the 
ancestor of both man and the anthropoids. 
It was a small, tree-dwelling form. Wc do not 
know what was happening to Propliopithccus 
descendants during the Upper Oligoccnc and 
Lower Miocene, but we have an extensive 
scries of fossils from the Middle Miocene. 
These prove that by this time anthropoids 
were numerous, in fact much more numerous 
than they are today, and that they had already 
de\-e!opcd the large sire which is still one of 
their outstanding characterisUcs. 

All the earliest primates which arc known 
to us and most of the twisting species arc 
little animals. The members of the order be- 
gan ns Beedwellets, nnd light we.ght .. a 
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shoots, and other growing things. Man is the 
only really carnivorous primate, yet his large 
size makes him poorly adapted to chasing 
agile prey through the branches. If we assume 
that his ancestors acquired their taste for meat 
at a time when they had already grown fairly 
large and were dividing tliclr time between 
the trees and the ground, there would have 
been an extra stimulus to ground living. The 
hunting there was better for big animals. 

The Miocene was evidently a time of great 
evolutionary activity among the anthropoids, 
and even the small group of fossils which have 
survived from this period show a number of 
starts in the human direction. Although none 
of the known species seem to be in our direct 
line of ancestry, certain of them arc more 
human in particular respects than any living 
anthropoid. Apparently nature was experi- 
menting with the human idea at this period, 
and there probably were a great number of 
genera and species which were more apelike 
than any known humans but more manlike 
than any existing apes. It seems probable that 
the split between the anthropoid and homi- 
noid, i.e., human, lines of evolution occurred 
at this period and that the direct ancestor of 
man was a large Miocene anthropoid with 
tendencies toward terrestrial life and a car- 
nivorous diet. 

Although it is disappointing that we have 
so little fossil evidence of man's ancestry, it is 
not Surprising. All the living species of anthro- 
poids have a rather small geographic range, 
and the same may very %vell have held for 
our remote ancestors. It is quite possible that 
no search for fossils has so far been made in 
the territory in which they lived. Both the 
anthropoids and the human groups which live 
by simple food-gathering form sparse popula- 
tions even in the regions which they occupy, 
so it seems probable that our ancestors were 
rare animals even in their home territory. 
Moreover, the chances of their skeletons being 
preserved were slight. Fossilization requires 
special conditions. The remains must be pro- 
tected from predatory animals and the effects 
of weather and at the same time impregnated 
\vith mineral matter. Even our Miocene ances- 
tors were probably intelligent enough to avoid 
bogs and quicksands, to wait for rivets in flood 
to go down, and to keep out of rvet caves. 


At the same time they probably were not ad- 
vanced enough to bury their dead. The 
chances of their remains being fossilized were 
therefore slight, and the chances of such 
fossils being found are still smaller. To de- 
liberately set out to fmd man's ancestors is a 
much harder task than the proverbial hunt 
for a needle in a haystack. Most of the pre- 
human and early human fossils known to us 
have been found by accident and owe their 
preservation to the chance of some one inter- 
ested in such material being on the spot when 
the find was made. Outside Europe there are 
very' fetv persons with such interests, and until 
the last century there have been none at all 
in Africa and southern Asia, the most promis- 
ing hunting grounds for our ancestors. 

The only Miocene fossil belonging to the 
hominoid stock which has so far come to 
light Is the Java man. Pithecanthropus crectus. 
This fossil was actually found in deposits of 
Upper Pliocene date but Sir Arthur Keith, 
the greatest authority on these matters, thinks 
that it may be a late Miocene type which had 
survived into the next geological period. The 
remains consist of a thigh-bone, a skull-cap, 
and a few teeth. The thigh-bone is intermedi- 
ate in its characteristics between men and 
anthropoids but leans somewhat to the human 
side. Its form indicates that the species had 
already assumed fully erect posture and hence 
was probably ground-dwelling. The skull-cap 
is long and narrow, with massive bony ridges 
over the eyes and a very low vault. Tlie brain 
capacity tvas apparently about 900 cubic centi- 
meters, larger than that of any known ape but 
smaller than that of the smallest normal man. 
Aside from its capacity the skull is so apelike 
that certain investigators have concluded that 
it K that of a gigantic gibbon. The teeth are, 
however, on the human side, and their wear 
indicates that the species cheived with a rotary 
bite, like modern man. This would have been 
impossible if the canines had projected be- 
yond the line of the other teeth, as they do in 
apes. This fossil certainly lies in the line of 
evolurion of the hominoid stock, although it 
may not be directly ancestral to our own 
species. 

With this single questionable exception 
there a complete break in the fossil record 
from the middle Miocene to the close of the 
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Pliocene. From the late Pliocene or early 
Pleistocene we have two mote manlike fos^s, 
but both of these seem to lie further from out 
own line of ancestry than does Java man. 
The more remote of the two is the Taungs 
species, based on a single skull from Northern 
Rhodesia in Africa. Thb' skull is, unfortu* 
nately, that of an infant, and some of ite man- 
like characteristics may be due to this fact. 
The skulls of young anthropoids are. in 
eral, more manlike than those of adults of the 
same spedes. The Taungs fossil is that of an 
anthropoid somewhat similar to a m^m 
chimpanzee except for its very large bram 
capacity. The deposit in which it was found 
had apparently been laid down m a smdl aw 
which had later been completely filled with 
limestone. Although this deposit contained no 
implements, it contained many amma Ww. 
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ai the brain, as revealed by the contours of the 
inade of the skull, seems to have been con- 
sidcrahly simpler and more apelike thm that 
of any liinng race. Externally the skull is thor- 
oughly human. Even the bony ridges m cr the 
eyes, which ate heavily developed in Pilhecan- 
diropus and the earliest human fossils, fall 
within the range of variation for modem man. 
The startling features of this species are the 
taw and teeth. The jaw is very much like that 
of a young chimpanzee and is so out of har- 
mony tvith the skull that the first invcstiga- 
tors doubted whether the two belonged to- 
oether. The teeth are also intermediate m 
their form behvecn anthropoid and human, 
and the canines project in anthropoid fashion. 
Apparently we have here a form which had 
alm«t reached the level of modem man m its 
brain and upper face while rctatning a la^e 
number of ape characteristics m its Iowct face. 

Although only one of the three specie just 
discussed can conceivably be ancestral to om 
own. they may indicate the 
trends which were at work from the M^ne 
nn All of them arc disharmomc In certam 
resnects suggesting that each of the ei’olnng 
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ready familiar with the use of tools arid fire. 
Apparently he entered the new continent 
from northeastern Asia in not very remote 
times. 

From the first third of the Pleistocene we 
have still another semi-human species but one 
which is much nearer to our own genus than 
any of those hitherto described. This is the 
PeWng man, found near the city of that name 
in China. At the time of this writing frag- 
ments of a number of individuals have been 
found, but the study of the remains is still 
under way and final conclusions have not 
been published- Apparently this species is 
related to Java man but shows a marked ad- 
vance in the human direction. The skull re- 
tains the heavy brow ridges but has a much 
higher vault and considerably larger brain 
capacity. The jaw is much rnore apelike than 
that of modem man, hut the teeth are rather 
on the human side- The canines were short, 
as in man. A peculiar feature is the great en- 
largement of the pulp cavities in the teeth, 
TTiis characteristic is lacking in both modem 
men and anthropoids but is found in two ex- 
tinct human species, Heidelberg and Neander- 
thal. A single foot-bone seems to indicate that 
the foot structure of this species was markedly 
different from that of modem man. That this 
species was already human in some of its 
habits is proved by the presence of crude stone 
implements in association with the remains. 
We will discuss its possible relations to our 
o%vn genus later, when we have described 
some of the ancient species of true men. 

The oldest fossil assigned to our o«7i genus 
is the Heidelberg jaw, found in a sand-pit near 
the village of Mauer in Germany. It was re- 
covered from undisturbed deposits nearly 
eighty feet below the surface and is certainly 
of early Pleistocene date. The jaw is extraordi- 
narily massive and lacks a chin, but its form 
is essenu'ally human and the teeth ate thor- 
oughly so. They differ from those of modem 
man only in the feature of an enlarged pulp 
cavity. No other remains of this species have 
been found, and until we know more about it 
it may be ulse to reserve judgment on its eimct 
generic position. Although it is classed with 
Genus Homo, rve must not forget that if Eoan- 
thropus could combine an apelike jaw with 
a human skull some other species may have 


combined a manlike jaw with an apelike skull. 

TIic earliest unquestionably human remains 
arc those of Neanderthal man, a race or species 
which seems to have occupied most of Europe 
during the middle and later part of the Pleis- 
tocene, Many individuals of this group have 
been found, and this is the earliest point in 
human history at which we stand on really 
firm ground with complete skeletons on which 
to base our conclusions. Although Neander- 
thal was more apelike than any living race, 
there can be no doubt that he was a fully 
developed man. He ivas a short, stocky indi- 
vidual, barrel-chested and strongly muscled- 
Both bis arms and legs were short, and the 
proportions of the upper and lower bones in 
each were, curiously enough, less anthropoid 
than those of our otvn species. He seems to 
have been unable to straighten his kne^ com- 
pletely and must have had a rather slow and 
shambling gait. His bead was tilted back, due 
to a high attachment of the neck muscles on 
the skull, so that he must have shown a single 
unbroken curve from the aowTJ of his head 
to the small of his back. His head was large, 
with a very heavy face, broad and probably 
flat nose, and a massive chinless jaw. TTie ej’fis 
W'ere protected by projecting brow ridges even 
heavier than those of a modem Australian 
black. His forehead was low and his skull 
long and rather flat on lop, with the bulk of 
its capacity toward the rear. His brain was, 
proportionately to his size, quite as Urge as 
that of modem men, hut it was organized 
somewhat differently and he w'as probably 
distinctly inferior in mental ability. He dif- 
fered from modem man most markedly in bis 
tooth structure, which showed a constant de- 
velopment of large pulp cavities and a tend- 
ency toward plug-rooted molars instead of 
fang-rooted ones of modem type. He seems 
to have known the use of tools and fire from 
the earliest period in which we find him and 
before his extinction had ev’olved a consider- 
able series of specialized tools. In fact he was 
little inferior in this respect to our ow-n ances- 
tors at the time that they replaced him on the 
European continenL 

There is one other species of our genus 
which deserves only a passing mention. This 
is Rhodesian man, based upon a single skull 
found in Rhodesia in Africa. This skull is v'crf 
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and temperate regions of the Old World. If 
even the semi-human forms were able to do 
this, there is no reason to suppose that our 
own ancestors, who were more intelligent and 
better equipped to cope with a variety of 
environments, could not have followed their 
example. It is one of the tenets of evolution 
that the struggle for existence is always sharp* 
est between closely related species which 
utilize much the same natural resources of any 
region. In their spread our own ancestors prob- 
ably "mopped up” all the other human or 
semi-human species which had survived to 
come into competition with them. 

The last campaign in this long war for 
world sovereignty seems to have been fought 
in Europe. Here the Pleistocene was an age 
of ice with alternate glacial advances and re- 
treats. Homo sapiens was a tropical or at most 
temperate species, hairless and susceptible to 
cold. Neanderthal, on the other hand, seems 
to have been a sub-arctic species. He ^V3S able 
to live in Europe under conditions as severe 
as those which confront the modern Eskimo 
and with a vastly less adequate equipment. 
We know that he has left no tools suitable for 
serving skins together, and it is doubtful 
whether he had clothing at all. Perhaps he had 
retained the furry coat of his anthropoid an- 
cestors. It was only when the ice moved north 
for the last time that our ancestors entered 
the continent and began to contest Neander- 
thal’s supremacy. Tliese first immigrants were 
of fully modem type and their descendants 
are still present in the European population. 
They seem to have carried on a war of exter- 
mination svith the Neanderthal species, and 
there are no indications that they ever inter- 
bred with them. This is so much at variance 
\vith the usual practices of wife-stealing and 
race mixture that it suggests the presence of 
some great difference between the two groups. 
It is hardly conceivable that the physical 
differences of the two species made breeding 
impossible. It is more likely that there was 
some superficial characteristic of Neanderthal, 
perhaps a furry coat, which placed him com- 
pletely outside the human family. Whatever 
the reason. Neanderthal was wiped out with- 
out leaving a trace and our own species 
emerged as the sole representatives of the 
• Hominidoe. 


It was toward the close of the Pleistocene 
also that members of our own species reached 
the American continent. Wlietber they came 
by the bleak Bering Strait route or by some 
now sunken bridge farther to the south is 
still uncertain. Hoivcver, wc know that man 
was only one of a scries of Asiatic mammals 
which penetrated to America at this time and 
at least one of these, the bison, has never been 
an arctic form. In the new continent men 
found a rich although somewhat archaic fauna 
and no anthropoid or hominoid forms which 
might challenge their supremacy. They in- 
creased rapidly and spread widely, but they 
lost rime in pioneering and did not begin to 
lay the foundations of civilization until some 
3,000 or 4,000 years after their Old World 
Tclarivcs had taken the first steps in the same 
direction. 

Anyone who writes on the origin of man 
must make a liberal use of "probabl/' and 
"perhaps ” Tliere arc long gaps in the record, 
and some of these may never be filled. At the 
same time, evidence is accumulating so rapidly 
that any book on the subject becomes anti- 
quated within five years. In the light of our 
present knowledge the history of our spedes 
can be summarized as follows: Our most re- 
mote primate ancestor was some small tree 
dwelling form ancestral to men and apes alike. 
For a long time the human and ape lines of 
evolution were the same, the individuals be- 
coming steadily larger and also developing 
disproportionately large brains. During the 
Miocene period some of the members of this 
line became tfx) large to live in trees and began 
to adapt themselves to existence on the 
ground. One or more species of these big 
ground-dwellers developed carnivorous habits 
and branched off from the ancestral stem, in* 
creasing the size of its brain and adopting 
complercly erect posture. This was the begin- 
ning of the hominoid stem, which put forth 
many branches during the late Miocene and 
Pliocene. One of these branches reached ib^ 
human level, probably during the later half 
of the Pliocene, and gave rise to a number of 
species one of which finally evolved into mod- 
em man. This species spread far and svide, 
exterminated its competitors, and began io 
turn to differentiate into various races, spedes 
in the making. 
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ADOLPH HITLER 
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radsm than Adolf Hitler (1889-19 ). n ),is struggles, his philosophy, 
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and his future. A basic feature of ^ conviction led him to 
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T/ie Idea of Hace 


Americans 

Betrayed 


MORTON OnODZINS 


Does -'concentration camp” sound undemocratic-unliltcly in the Unitrf 
States? Well, then, does “telocation center" seem to be an imptovement? Retotmn «ntOT 
were the places in which over a hundred thousand Amencans were he d m ^ 

evidence and svithout charges. Morton Grodzins (1917- ), a political ^ 

scribes the “evacuation" of those Pacific Coast Americans of Japanese ancestry in his booK 
Americans Betrayed, from which this reading is taltcn.* 

What part did the idea of race play in the telocation? In times of stress, can we expen 
racial loyalties to supercede citizenship and friendship? Can we trust the Japanese totl^ 
These questions ate not merely academic. Half of the world’s population is Asiauc. 
need to know if they can be trusted, if they will trust us. 


The e\’acuation of Japanese Americans from 
the Pacific Coast in the spring and summer 
of 1942 was an act without precedent in Amer- 
ican history. It was the first time that the 
United States government condemned a large 
group of people to bathed-w'ire inclosures. It 
was the first event in vvhich danger to the 
nation’s welfare was detennined by group 
characteristics rather than.by individual guilt. 
It was the first program in which race alone 
determined whether an American would re- 
main free or become incarcerated. 

Why did the es’acuation tahe place? How 
did the national government determine that 
e\’acuation w'as necessary? 

‘ Reprinted from Ameriarns Betrayed, pp. 1-2, 
13-14, 19-21, 84-87, 372-74, by Morton Grodzins, 
by permission of The University of Chicago Press. 
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The single purpose of the follcnving p3g® 
is to anstver these questions. But the 
have more than a historical significance. Th® 
decision in favor of evacuation affected in th® 
short run only a tiny minority of the nations 
population; in the long run, it affects tu 
whole people. The process of government is 
a continuing process; what it produced 
Japanese Americans it can also produce 
other Americans. The decision to cv’acuai® 
was made in the face of emergency; but the 
Supreme Court has imbedded the principle c 
evacuation into the nation’s constitutional sp' 
tern. 

The evacuation, in short, is less important 
as a crisis program than as a permanent legacy 
of ^vemmental action taken against the mem- 
bers of a minority group. It is less important 
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as a historical incident than as a legal prece* 
dent. It is less important as a policy of 
emment than as a demonstration of the 
policy-mahing process. It is less important for 
%vhat it did to Japanese Americans than for 
what it might do to all Americans. 

One hundred and ten thousand Americans 
of Japanese ancestry were evacuated. Aliens 
and citizens, children and adults, males and 
females, were moved on short notice from 
their lifetime homes to concentration centers. 
No charges were m-er filed against these per- 
sons, 'and no guilt was ever atnibuted to them. 
The test was ancestry, applied with the grrat 
est rigidity. EvacuaUon stvept into guatd^ 
camps! orphans, fostet-cMMtcr. in »hilc 
homes, Japanese manied to Caucasians. Ji 
offspring of such marriages, persons ''h" 
unaivaie of llieit Japanese ancestry, 
lean citizens "ssith as litde as on«^ 
Japanese blood." > Evacuation svas not ramtj 
out by lawless vigilantes or by 
Xials. Tlie program 
cuted by militaty fotces of 
svitb a full mandate 

Btecutive and the legislative branches of the 
national government. 

■ The conpov’ersy over the ^' 3 ““ 

exclusion and of the v"” f '"X 
aimed at resident Japanese he or 

o, logic. Etrots swtre r^de cn Wh 

Japanese are hut one « 

nn abundance of L g California 

of the early part o the , 1 ^ 

official declared that a^ g^fiar^ 

migrauon to the U marshal 

'ra™;«^.-vc.emnsa.a„y 
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point in California in forty-eight hours.’ * At 
the time this statement was made the total 
Japanese population of California (according 
to the census of 1910) sms less than 42,^. 
The segregation of oriental students in San 
Francisco in 1906 was urged on the grounds 
that Japanese were "ctoivding" white students, 
but an official inquiry later rescaled that ef 
octly ninetj-thicc persons in seventylwn 
schooU were involicd.> In 1913 Senator 
Phelan complained that a white larnier could 
not "compete for his daily bread against this 
wifeless, childless yellow man, but in 1920 
Gnvernor Stephens of California asseited that 
the Japanese svcic "ptosong ciushing rampetf 
tors to out white rural population touse 
they employed "their svives and tbcit very 
children in the arduous toil of the soil. 

■ Group, bodl bv 

svartl American Japanese, 
the war w ith Japan. On the one hand. diu;^. 
social service, and civil liberacs “'pXlX 
svcie conscious of the tendmey to totffy 
Japanese in Ameiica with >'’? .J^lXl-an 
cmy. They tool step to advise Amencan 

ilSwt out of svoil by 'S'dS 

^ C«I uMks of the war encouraged these 

of public hustili^ 

ircuTand minor “ S pl^ 

thcjapnese “ a^^.j^^.^^ 
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friends of American Japanese were disarmed 
by the near-universal tolerance thus accorded 
the Japanese group in the first weeks of the 
war. The rapid buildup of demands for mass 
evacuation found them unprepared, and the 
significant protests over the mass treatment of 
Japanese were made only after evacuation be- 
came public policy. 

On the other hand, many traditionally anti- 
Japanese individuals and organizations realized 
that the war with Japan presented a natural 
opportunity to further their long-term aims. At 
the first meeting of the California Joint Im- 
migration Committee after Pearl Harbor, the 
executive secretary remarked: "I know that 
the Committee has received more active and 
more general support in the last month than 
it has received in the last thirty years of its 
existence, and what we want, we ought to get 
now.” A member added: "It strikes me that 
we could get a lot of good educational material 
... if it ^vas handled right. This is our rime 
to get things done that we have been trying 
to get done for a quarter of a century.” ® 

The same insight into the timeliness of 
spreading the war with Japan into an attack 
upon Japanese Americans was demonstrated 
time and time again. Tliree additional ex- 
amples, chosen at random, follow. 

An officer of the Western Growers Protec- 
tive Association wrote Congressman John Z. 
Anderson regarding a hill introduced by the 
latter which the agricultural leader thought 
would "make it possible to ship all these Japa- 
nese, whether of foreign or American birth, 
hack to Japan.” 

1 feel that now is the time to do this and to do 
it right. If we wait until after the war is over the 
“sob sisters" arc going to hold sway again and 
we will never be able to get such a Resolution 
through Congress and the various State I.egisla- 
turcs.® 

® California Joint Immigration Committee, meet- 
ing of February 7, 1942, "Minutes," p. 6. TTie first 
speaker was H. J, McClatchy, the second, Qiatles M- 
Gocthe. 

• F. W. AIcNobb to Anderson, May 19, 1942. CAM 
names used to identify authors of unpublished leftm 
to public ofiioals are fictitious. Hetitious names of 
indiriduals arc printed In italicsO Actually Mr. An- 
derson's measure (H. J. Res. 305, 77ih Congress, 
■’d Session) ptwidcd that persons bom of parents 


A leading official of the Grower-Shipper 
Vegetable Association explained to Congress- 
man Anderson his views on the same measure: 

If it ivere not for the "white-skinned Japs” in 
this country there wouldn't be any Japanese ques- 
tion. What can you suggest that I do and thou- 
sands of Californians be led to do, that may make 
it possible to get rid of all Japs, sending them 
back to Japan either before or after the war is 
won. I am convinced that if it is not done or at 
least the action completed before the war is over, 
it will be impossible to get rid of them. , . • The 
Japanese cannot be assimilated as the white race 
(and] we must do everything we can to stop than 
now as we have a golden opportunity now and 
may never have it again.”^ 

A resident of Los Angeles wrote Attorney- 
General Francis Biddle in regard to the neces- 
sity of evacuation; 

No Jap should be permitted to remain in 
America. Whether bom here or not, they are 
Japs at heart and always will be. , . . ^^ole 
districts in Los Angeles, both residential and busi- 
ness, are 100% Jap and no such opportunity as 
now exists may ever again be presented to us, in 
all our future history, to ship them back to 
Japan. . . .a 


Mr. Dies’s Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities had for more than three years 
"exposed” numerous allegedly disloyal persons 
within the United States. Through the sum- 
mer before war began Congressman Dies re- 
leased press statements threatening exposure of 
Japanese espionage and anti-American propa- 
ganda.® On January 15 he addressed 
House at length on the "fifth column” in 
America, emphasizing Communist and 
dangers, and declaring that the country was 
“still not on the alert against these foes that 
are ivithin our bdrders.”^® On January 28 Mr- 
Dies declared that "a fear of displeasing for- 


ineb'gtble for citizenship by naturalization should 
become dlizens by birth in the United States, 
r O. L. Scott to Anderson, May 12, 1942. 

* J. R. Carter to Biddle, December 13, 1941. 

®Sce Los Angeles Examiner, July 6, 1941; July 
23, 1941; August 1, 1941. 

^^Congressional Eecord, January 15, 1942, PP- 
407-10. 
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in concentration camps at once” and went a 
step further to argue that persons of Japanese 
ancestry bom in the United States “ate not 
citizens of the United States and never can 
be.” ** Five days later the Mississippi con- 
gressman introduced a bill that authorized 
and directed the Seaetary of War "to take 
into custody certain persons who are citizens 
or subjects of, or owe allegiance to, any nation 
with which the United States is at war.” This 
measure was identical in all important aspects 
to one that had been previously introduced in 
the upper house by Senator Tom Stewart on 
February 19, Both bills were drawn up specifi- 
cally to insure the incarceration of American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry.^® 

The bill was never discussed in the House, 
Congressman Rankin being willing to let the 
initiative rest with his colleague in the upper 
chamber. Senator Stmvart used the measure as 
a springboard for a more important attack on 
the dtizenship status of American Japanese. 
Like the Mississippi congressman, he based his 
contentions on the dissenting opinion in the 
case of Wong Kim Ark which he read to the 
Senate on February 2d. He argued: "A Jap 
bom on our soil is a subject of Japan under 
Japanese law; therefore, he owes allegiance to 
Japan, and, so owing allegiance to Japan, cer- 
tainly he is not ‘subject to the jurisdiction’ of 
the Unittd States under a proper construction 
and in the light of modem beliefs.” 

Senator Stetvart thought it "absurd” that 
"those whose parents could not themselves 
become naturalized should become citizens by 
the mere accident of birth on American soil.” 
The Japanese were among Americans' worst 
enemies. 

Thc>' arc cowardly and immoral. They are 
di/Tcrent from Americans in every concdvahle 
way, and no Japanese . . . should have a right 
to cbim American dtizenship . . . 

A Jap is a Jap an j's* here you End him, and his 
taking the oath of allegiance to this country 
would not help, cs-en if he should be permitted 
to do so. They do not believe in God and have 

t’JhU. CAppendia), Tehmary 23, 1942. pp. 
A76S-49. Mr. Rankin haied his legal atguoient that 
/ipanew £>om tn America were not dtizem on the 
djuenting opinion of Qiief Juitice Fuller in United 
States V. Wong Kim Ark. 169 US. 649 (1898). 

** S. 2293, 77 ih Congress, 2d Session. 


no respect for an oath. They have been plotting 
for years against the Americas and their democ- 
rades.^® 


Evacuation was a radical departure from 
traditional American ways and a disturbing 
model for the future. Yet full consideration of 
the merits of evacuation in terms of the na- 
tional welfare was frustrated at each plane of 
the policy-making process. Regional consid- 
erations, emotional half-truths, and racial 
prejudice colored the public discussion and the 
original military decision in favor of evacua- 
tion. Neither at this point nor af any subse- 
quent point in the entire history of evacuation 
policy-making did the necessity of evacuation 
receive full, impartial discussion. At no rim® 
in the entire process of decision-making was 
evacuation as a measure of national defense 
balanced against the facts available with re- 
spect to resident Japanese, against alternative 
methods of control, or against the implications 
for democracy in the incarceration of a racial 
group. TTie negation of political rationally 
marked each step in the process by which 
evacuation became public policy. 

Americans in the past decade have held up 
to scorn the crudities of the Fascist regimes. 
Yet the history of the evacuation policy could 
be an episode from the totalitarian handbook- 
The resident Japanese minority became tht 
scapegoat of military defeat at Hawaii. Racial 
prejudices, economic cupidity, and political 
fortune-hunting became intertwined tvith 
patriotic endeavor. In the face of exact knowl- 
edge to the contrary, military olBcials ^to- 
pounded the theory that race determined alle- 
giance. Civil administrators and the national 
legislature were content to rubber-stamp the 
military fiat. 

Americans in concentration centers at home 
provided a bitter irony at a time that Ameri- 
cans were fighting for the Four Freedoms 
abroad. Ideological issues ivere presented with 
bleak clarity in World War II. On the one 
hand, the nation's principal European enemy 
found energy in a doctrine of racial superi- 
orit>% and the nation's Asiatic enemy prop*' 
gandized its cause in terms of the colored 

Cansrcssional Record, Fetnury 26, 1942, F?- 
1682-83. 
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races struggling against their tvliite oppressors. 
On the other hand, the United States took 
leadership from a President who affirmed 
“Americanism is not, and never was, a tnattet 
of race or ancestry"; the strength of the coun- 
try was conditioned by the unity of its diverse 
nationalities; millions of Chinese stood fore- 
most among the nation's allies. The lines were 
clear cut, and the Japanese minority on the 
West Coast presented the United States with 
a magnificent opportunity to confound her 
enemies on both sides, to lend encouragement 
to her allies, and to build strength out of the 
diversify of her minority groups. No oppor- 
tunity avas more completely thwarted. The 
policy adopted was an affirmation of enemy 
principles. 

The American Ciril Liberties Union has 


called the Japanese evacuation "the uxirst 
single wholesale vioblion of cisil rights of 
American citizens in our history" Later judg- 
ment will probably not lower that estimate, 
though it has already been tempered in his 
(orical perspective as abrogated rights have 
been restored and most Japanese in America 
ha\*c returned with full status to normal life. 

Japanese Americans ucre the immediate 
viaims of the es-acuation. But larger conse- 
quences are carried by the American peoples 
as a whole. Tlicjc legacy is the hsu'ng one of 
precedent and constitutional sanctity for a 
policy of mass incarceration under military 
auspices, lliis is the most important result 
of the process by which the cs-acuation de- 
cision was made. Tliat proctss betrayed all 
Americans. 



The I^ea of Rece 


Race Di^eretices 


RUTH BENEDICT AND GENE WELTFISH 


Beliefs about race are important. We have seen how race prejudice is 
related to concentration camps and relocation centers. The pictures in men's minds deter- 
mine their actions. But how accurate are the pictures of race superiority and inferiority? 
For one answer to this question we turn to the work of two anthropologists, Uuth Benedict 
and Gene Welifish. Ruth Benedict Cl 887-1948) was particularly distinguished in her 
field, perhaps best known for Patterns of Culture (1934) and Race: Science and Politics 
(1940). 


How does the interpretation presented in 


WHAT ABOUT INTELLIGENCE? 

The most careful investigations of intelli- 
gence have been made in America among 
Negroes and whites. The scientist realizes that 
every time he measures intelligence in any 
man, black or white, his results show the in- 
telligence that man t^’as bom with plus what 
happened to him since he was bom. The scien- 
tist has a lot of proof of this. For instance, in 
the First World War, intelligence tests were 
^ven to the American Ejcpeditionary Forces; 
they showed that Negroes made a lower score 
on intelligence tests than svhites. But the tests 
also showed that Northerners, black and 
white, had higher scores than Southerners, 
black and white. Ever>'one knows that South- 
erners are inborn equals of Northerners, but 
in 1917 many southern states' pet capita ex- 
penditures for schools were only fractions of 

• From The Races of ManJoml by Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish, Public Affairs Pampblct No. 8S 
C1946), pp. 17-24. Reprinted by pennission 
too 


this selection * fit into your ideas? 

those in northern states, and housing and diet 
and income were far beJotv average loo. Since 
the vast majority of Negroes lived in the 
South, their score on the intelligence test was 
a score they got not only as Negroes, but ^ 
Americans who had gro\vn up under poor 
conditions in the South. Scientists therefore 
compared the scores of Southern whites and 
Northern Negroes. 

Median Scores on A.E.P. Intelligence Tests 


SOUTHERN whites: 


Mississippi 

41.25 

Kentucky 

41.50 

Arkansas 

41.55 

NORTHERN NEGROES: 

Ne%v York 

45.02 

Illinois 

47.35 

Ohio 

49.50 


Negroes with better luck after they 'vere 
bom got higher scores than whites with less 
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luclc. The white race did badly wh^e eco- 
nomic conditions were bad and schooling was 
not provided, and Negroes living under bet- 
ter conditions surpassed them. The differences 
did not arise because people were frotn the 
North or the South, or because they were 
black or white, but because of differences in 
incoiwe, education, cultural advantages, and 
other opportunities. , , m 

Scientists then studied gifted children. Tliey 
found that children with top scores turn up 
among Negroes, Me.xicans. and Orientals. 
Then they went to European countries to 
study the intelligence of children in bom^ 
lands from which our immigrants come. Chil- 
dren from some of these countries got P^ 
scores in America, but in their homeland chil- 
dren got good scores. Evidently the poor scores 
here were due to being uprooted, speahing a 
foreign language, and living in tenements; the 
children were not unintelligent by heredity. 

CHARACTER NOT INBORN 

The second superiority which a man claims 
when he says, “I tvas bom a member of a 
superior race," is that his nee has better char- 

S The Nazis .30^1 

Bur when they wanted » 1 » 

generation into Nazis they n 

“racial soul"; they made cetlam kinds of teach 

i'g corphlsoty in the schools, -hey^ele 

homes where the parents were 

required boys to join certain Nazi J . j 

irations. By these means -hey got the hnd 

of national '‘’““^teaSyTained character, 

™fri™wsou.^in^^^ 

way the Japanese has-e bred 
ruthless fighters, j dcsmlje them as 

who lived in Japan u Bower," in- 

"butterflies flitting from Western chi- 

capable of “the s.«ndnv^,^of\V«^.^^^ 

lization, .Stnoe 1 ^ Jes- 

fought SIX fipKters. In a generation 

perate and ruthless cocks. But 

the butterflies have bccom g ^ 

. their race has not 'hanged^ ^e ^” 

? sull flows in thew ^Bu. jn 

are more like the G cjj.loving Chinese. 

‘I'Sfgofeotos^.t-''' 1520 she 


ancient Mexicans were like the Germans. 
They talked like Nazis, thought like them, 
in many ways felt like them. They too, be- 
lieved war to he man’s highest mission. Thc>% 
too, trained their children for it, placing their 
boys in great state schools where they learned 
little else but the glories of battle and the 
rituaU of their caste. They, too, believed them- 
sches invincible, and against small, defense- 
less villages, they were. But they were defealrf 
in batde by the Spaniards wilh the help of the 
peoples whom the Aztecs had oppressed; then 
leader; were killed, theit temples destroyed, 
Iheit wealth pillaged, and their power hrolen. 
The Mexican peasant, who still speaks the 
Aztec language and in whose veins stil runs 
the blood of Aztec conqueror, no longer 
dreams of glorious death in battle and elernd 
life in an Indian Valhalla. He no longer g^ 
on the warpath, no longer provokes war wi* 
peaceful vdlages. He is a humble 
tog only to be left in I«ace to B'' 

little field, go to church, dance, sing, and make 
love These simple things endure. ’ 

'"LericansdeV .hat the Nads have pt- 

duced a national ehatacle, s"P«'” “ 
Goethe’s and Schil m’s day and tl at the nth 

less Japanese of today ate finer h™an hetog 
than in those generations when they p e" 
to svrite poetry and paint picturB. lU P ) 
See is, Scr .11, a dcteminanon to kceM 

gsissts 

ter. 

CIVILIZATION NOT CAUSED 
by RACE 

History proves that “"'“bmee. 

not the monopoly o Europe were 

When oor '“^“"he ciwSons of 

nide Slone-age pn ^ Pgypdsns had al- 
the Babylonians end “ Them 

were great Negi^ j j ( n Negroes 

SrJS’-Bneciothlord.c.r 
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clothing Tvhen fair-skinnccl Europeans wore 
skins and knew noilung of iron. 

When Europe was Just emerging from the 
Middle Ages, Marco Polo visited China and 
found there a great civilization, the like of 
which he had never imagined. Europe was a 
frontier country in those da>'S compared with 
China. 

Since the beginning of history an unusual 
collection of fortunate circumstances have 
been present among one race, sometimes 
among another. Up to now, cs’cry great center 
of civilization has had its day and has given 
place to others. The proud rulers of yesterday 
become the simple peasants of another era. 
The crude people who once threatened the 
great cities become later the kings and em* 
perors in the same country. The peoples 
change, but the old arts of life arc, for the 
most part, not permanently lost. They pass 
into the common heritage of mankind. 

Inventions pass, too, from one continent to 
another when people trade with each other. 
This has happened since the dawn of history. 
About 5,000 years ago, when Europe was on 
the frontiers of the civilized wotld, Asiatics 
came to trade in Europe and North Africa in 
great caravans. Tliey followed the main rivers 
—the Nile into North Africa, the Danube into 
Europe, and the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
cut of Asia. People from all os'cr came in 
contact with one another and compared notes 
on what they knew. In this way they pooled 
their knowledge, and out of this combined 
knowledge came the great inventions of civi- 
lization— massive building and the arts of 
metallurgy, chemistry, writing, medicine, and 
mathematics; transportation on wheels. The 
idea of printing and the use of movable type 
arc old Chinese inventions, and our power 
engines depend upon a knowledge of explo- 
sives that the Chinese worked out with fire- 
crackers. 

Wlien Columbus discovered America, com, 
“Irish” potatoes, tobacco, and “Boston” beans 
were unknown in Europe. They bad been 
developed by American Indians. Within ten 
years com was being planted in Central Asia 


and in the interior of Africa, and African 
tribes today think that corn w’as given them by 
their oNSTi gods “in the beginning." 

All races have made their contributions 
to human knowledge. Those who have lived 
at the crossroads of the world have invented 
most; those who have lived isolated on islands 
or at the tip ends of continents have been con- 
tent to earn their livelihoods by old traditional 
methods. Tlicfc was, for them, no “ncccssitj'" 
to be “the mother of invention" after they had 
devised a way to live on the land. 

Peoples who came into contact with 
strangers, hotvever, gave what arts of life they 
had and took what the strangers had. These 
contributions to civilization accumulated over 
the centuries and on this accumulation ne’.v 
discoveries arc based. We arc all the gainers. 

Tlic United States is the greatest crossroads 
of the world in all historj'. People have come 
here from e\'cry race and nation, and almost 
every race in the world is represented among 
our citizens. Tliey have brought with them 
their ways of cooking food, so that our “Ameri- 
can” diet is indebted to a dozen peoples. Out 
turkey, com, and cranberries come from the 
Indians. Our salads we borrowed from the 
French and Italians. Inncaslngly in recent 
years we have enriched our tables with soups 
from Russia, vegetables from Italy, appetizers 
from the Scandinavian countries, seafoods 
from the Mediterranean lands, chili and tor- 
lilbs from Mexico, and so on almost endlessly- 
At the same lime, everywhere we have gone 
in the world, we liave popularized ice cream, 
beefsteak, breakfast ccreak, corn on the cob 
and other foods that arc called “American. 

Industry in the United States has taken 
the hand-skills of our immigrants and made 
machines to do the work; without their skilh 
we should not have known how. Our music, 
our buildings have developed from patterns 
brought to our shores or learned from es'cry 
quarter of the world. Our country would 
poorer in every phase of its culture if different 
cultures had not come together here, sharing 
and learning the special contributions each 
had to offer. 
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ELLSWOHTH HUNTINGTON 


^ it should not be surprising to find a geographer contending that climate 

« more important than racial differences. Ellsn-orth Huntington CJ 87 &- 1947 ) spent a 
lifetime in the study of geography. His personal expeditions, his many books and honors, 
rcucct his serious interest in the effects of climate upon mankind. 

Civilization and Clitiiate is the source of flic following interpretation.* Hotv do you 
suppose the author U’Ould e.\plain the rise of civilization in the Nile v’olley, in England 
and Japan, in your present community? Will the "adverse climates” of Egypt and India, 
Central Africa and Southeast Asia, prevent their peoples from achieving ivorld power 
and prominence? 


So far as inheritance is concerned, the white 
Southerners, according to the generally ac- 
cepted principles of biology, must be essen- 
tially as well off as the white men of the 
North. New England has probably had a cer- 
tain advantage from the strong fiber of her 
early settlers, but that section is excluded from 
our comparison because it has so few colored 
fanners. In Nerv York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and the states farther west, the white 
farmers in 1900 tvere of highly mixed origin, 
and there is little reason to think that they 
inherit any greater capacity than do the white 
men of the South. Hence, we infer that the 
difference shown by the census is largely a 
matter of climate. It has arisen partly by indi- 
' From Clvilizulitnt ond Cllmaie, pp. 22—23 aad 
33-34, by Ells\\Qtlh Huntington, cop>tight 1915, 
reprinted by perm'iisdon of YaJc University Press. 


rect means such as slavery and disease, partly 
by direct means such as the disinclination to 
phpical exertion. TTiis demands emphasis, for 
we arc told that the South needs notliing but 
a fait opportunity, plenty of capital, and 
abundant roads, railroads, and factories, or else 
it needs only educauon, a new respect of one 
race for the other, cooperation benveen the 
Uvo for the sake of the common good, and a 
deeper application of the principles of Christ. 
All these things are sadly needed, but it is 
doubtful whether they can work their full 
effect unkss supplemented by a new knowl- 
edge of how to neutralize the climatic influ- 
ences svhich seem to underlie so many south- 
ern problems. In the climate of tlic South a 
part of the white population beenmes a prey 
to malaria, the hootvvonn, and other debilitat- 
ing ailments. People cease to be careful about 
J03 
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food and sanitation. Even those who are in 
good health do not feel the eager zest for work 
which is so notable in the parts of the world 
where the climatic stimulus is at a maximum. 
Thus one thing joins with another to cause a 
part of the people to fall far below the level 
of their race, and to become “Poor Whites," 
or “Crackers.” These increase in number as 
one passes from a more to a less favorable cli- 
mate. It is their run-down, unkempt farms 
svhich bring the average of the southern 
whites so dangerously near the level of the 
negroes. The best farms of the South we with 
those of the North. They show what could he 
done if all the inhabitants could be instilled 
with the energy and rvisdom of the best. 

Aside from North America the only large 
area where Teutons and negroes come into 
direct contact as permanent inhabitants is 
South Africa. There they meet on practically 
equal terms. The English and the Boers began 
to settle in South Africa in large numbers 
only in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

, In 1911 the South African Republic contain^ 
about 1.3 millfon Europeans, A million natives, 
and 600,000 from other regions. A large pro- 
portion of the white men , were not bom 
there, and hence the new conditions have not 
had time to produce their full effect. The 
natives consist largely of the Bantu stock of 
negroes. The majority arc Zulus, but the most 
capable appear to he the Basutos, an allied 
race who have preserved a large measure of 
independence in the safe refuge of the Drak- 
enherg mountains. Both the Zulus and the 
Basutos came from the North a few genera- 
tions ago. Some preceded the white man and 
some have come since his arrival. In any case 
they are comparatively newcomers. Their 
arrival, and still more that of the Europeans, 
has practically exterminated the former in- 
habitants, Hottentots and Bushmen. 

The colored people arc most numerous in 
the north and cast of the Republic, that is, in 
Rhodesia and Natal. The white men are most 
abundant in the south and in the central pla- 
teau, that is, in Cape Colony, Orange Rit'cr 
Colony, and Tranwaal. With ever increasing 
force, howe\-cr, the blacks arc pushing into the 
tvhite man’s countrj'. They arc brought as 
laborers for the mines; they arc wanted for 
tlie farms; they are in demand as servants; and 

A 


they are themselves taking up farms and suc- 
cessfully cultivating them. They arc doing 
more than this, however, for they are actually 
ousting the Europeans. In 1902 the English 
and the Boers finished a bitter war. Ten years 
later their enmity had almost vanished in the 
common fear of the negro. Aside from the dis- 
turbances due to tbe European War of 1914, 
the great political question of the day is the 
black man. One party advocates segregation, 
with a white man’s South Africa in the high- 
lands from Transvaal southward, and a black 
man’s South Africa in Natal and Rhodesia. 
No black man, they say, should be allowed to 
live permanently outside his own country, al- 
though he might go clsetvhere to work tem- 
porarily. Tire other party holds that such meas- 
ures are too radical, but it also recognizes the 
gravity of the situation. 

The problem presents itself under an eco- 
nomic guise. The colored men have a lower 
standard of lising than the whites. Hence they 
work more cheaply. They furnish so abundant 
a supply of labor that white laborers have no 
chance. Thus a large number of the Euro- 
peans—cven a tenth according to ardent be- 
lievers in the future of South Africa— ate 
“poor whites.” They are a shiftless set, living 
from hand to mouth, proud of their race, yet 
less efficient than the blacks. The problem of 
preventing them from becoming an immediate 
charge upon the community is serious. They 
lack the push and energy which characterize 
the rest of the white population. According to 
Stevens, in his book White and Black, 5 per 
cent of the white population in certain regions 
have fallen so low that they would rather 
resort to crime than work in competition with 
the black man. The most sinister fact is that 
these “poor whites” appear to have been 
largely bom in the country. The newcomers 
arc On the whole more energetic. They find 
croploymenl-, and if they have difficulty in 
one place, move on to another. The poor 
whites lack the initiative to do this. If the)’ 
fall into difficulties, they tend to lie dov-m 
and give up. They need higher wages than 
the blacks in order to maintain their tradi- 
tional standard of living. They are not eifi' 
cient enough to get higher wages. If they had 
the restless energy ^vhich characterizes the 
children and grandchildren of emigrants from 
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Europe in Canada, for example, they rvouW 
scarcely fall into such straits. 

Since the problem k economic, the South 
Africans are striving to apply economic tenic- 
aies. Tliis is wise, but success is doubtful un- 
less other factors ate also considered. Back ot 
the economic facts, and in many ways M- 
didoning them, lies the climate. South AtiKi 
is supposed to have a climate admiiahly 
adapted to Europeans. I shatrf the common 
opinion until I began to gather statts^ of 
the effect of climate upon efficiency. Ihese, 
as will he shown later, indicate that although 
the South African climate is pleasant, it lacks 
the stimulating qualities which are m .mj»n 
taut in Europe and North Amenca. This hek 
ot stimulus inaeases rapidly as one go« tmm 
south to north. Here, Uten, ts the s.matton that 
confronts us; In South Africa the ^ 
settled first in the t^ions 
a climatic point of view and ■>>“ 

S’";:.;' of sorAtdca rn;. 

conditions which lessen 

The whites are sail far aiiwa, 

less continue to he so in ceded out 

less, the weaker ones 

and prepared for destru ‘ depends 

result will be, no discover a means of 
upon whether we ^ . which now seems 
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stripes. Living “irTheW 

other southern “ *^,her rolonists came 
territory of *= jf^t from three w 

°nLTffiener;nv-ouu.e„'‘-“'^ 

five generauons, ine nc 


more opportunity than in South Africa to pro- 
duce its full effect. Nowhere else, indeed, in 
all the world have people of the English race 
lived as genuine colonists for several genera- 
tions In so tropical a clunate. What has been 
the result? There can be but one ansvver. It 
has been disastrous. Compare the Bahamas 
with Canada. The same sort of people went 
to both places. Today the desem^nts of the 
Loyalists in Canada ore one of the sttongest 
dements in causing that country to be con- 
spicuously well governed and lavv-shtdmg, and 
the descendents of other colonists, both Bnttsl 
and French, vie with them in this 
the Bahamas the descendants of the same type 
of people show today a lai^ ?' 

poo^hites than can probably he found in 
^ odtet AnglmSaxon communtq-. Altogh 
no figures are available, ray own obsena 
lions lead to the conclusion that the avetag 
Ihite faimet is scarcely ahead of the average 

"'Walever the CMCt figures ™y I*, dt™ 
cnfte n" question that in the Bahama the 
tend to appreach the same level. 

Srilom the corresponding f 

^m:Sd:bn!:;.^Sit^ri--d“^; 

We iarmen of 'dre rlfr'^Td 
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ignorance, prejudice, and idleness. TTius there 
arises a vicious circle which keeps on in- 
cessantly. From its revolving edge a part of 
the community is thrown off as poor whites, 
whose number increases in proportion to the 
enervating effect of the climate and the conse- 
quent speed with which the circle revolves. 
That climate is the original force which sets 
the wheel in motion seems to me evident, be- 


cause it is only in adverse climates that we 
find the “aacker” type of "poor white trash" 
developing in appreciable numbers. If tvhite 
men lived a thousand years in Egypt it seems 
probable that a large proportion of them 
would degenerate to this type. Whether they 
would still retain an inheritance of mentality 
sufficient to keep them ahead of a similar body 
of negroes can scarcely be dctennined. 


Malt mf Fentule 


MAnoAnnT mi:ad 


In Am ott<t TfmfCTitMcnt in Three Primitive Societies, Marg.irct Mead 
dcsctlbct! jomc unujual (lo AroniranO pczsonaljiy pattrms. Among the Arapcsli. bocli 
men and >vomcn \^cre unajy’tc^^Kc and cooperative. The Miindugumor men and «omen 
MW alw similar, I»ijt Iwtfi sexes uwe aggressux*, individualistic, and violent. The Tcham- 
puli men M-crc pracffni, artistic, .in<l ‘Vatty,’* tvhilc their ssomen were resourceful and 
“manly." I low do these “varieties" compare sviih ma)^fcm^)e di/Tercnco in the United 
States? 

In this selection * Dr. Mead ticsxdops her an3!)'st$ of stx difTerenccs. Some other hooks 
ly the same author mIuc)} )-ou may svani lo read are Coming of Age in Samoa (1923) 
and Crowing Up in iWw Ctiine.1 (1530). 


Tile IfKnvIcdjtc that the pcrionalitics of the 
tu-o sexes nxr socially produced is enngcnial 
to every programnic (hat loiiks fonvard towards 
a planned order of society. Jr is a nvcKdpcd 
SM-ord that can be used to hnv n more flexible, 
more varied society than the human race has 
ever built, or merely to cut a narrow path 
douT) which one sex or both sexes isiU he 
forced to march, regimented, hwling neither 
to the right nor to die left. It makes possible 
a Fascist proftramme of education in which 
women sre forced back into a mould that 
modem Exftopc had fatuotisly Ixrlfcved to l»e 
broken forever. It makes possildc a Communfet 
progr.imme in tvliich (he tivo sexes ate treated 
as nearly alike ns their difTerent physiofogical 

• Trem '"Sex •nd Tfwj'ewmfnt’* to Trom the 
Sovth Seat. pp. 3IO-313 «nd 3J6-3S2. by MifnaKt 
M«d. copyriRlil IWS. 1930. 1935, 1939 Ly Afar- 
garet Mead, ^ pwmJsdon of WiUiam Morrow ana 
lac. 


functions permit. Hecause ft fs social condition- 
ing that is dcienuinaiivc, it has been possible 
for America, without conscious plan but none 
the less surely, partially tores cnc the European 
tradition of male dominance, and to breed a 
generation of women who model dicir lives 
on the pattern of their scboolteachcns and 
their aggrcssiic, directive mothers. Tlieir 
brothers stumble about in a vain attempt to 
prcscoc the myth of male dominance in n 
soeiei}' in which the gids have coroe to con- 
sider dominance their natural right. As one 
fourtcen-ycar-oId girl said in commenting on 
the meaning of tlie term ‘'tomboy," "Yes, ft's 
true that it used to mean a girl who tried to 
act hkc a boy, dress like a boy, and things 
like tint. Out that belonged to the hoopskfrt 
era. Nowadays all girls have to do is act ex- 
actly like boys, quite quietly." The tradition 
in this counfr)' has been clianging so rapidly 
that the term ''sissy,” which ten years ago 
107 
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meant a boy who showed personality traits 
regarded as feminine, can noiv be applied with 
scathing emphasis by one girl to another, or 
can be defined by a small girl as “the land of 
boy rvho always wears a baseball glove and 
goes about shouting. Tut her there! Put her 
there!’ and when you throw him a soft one be 
can’t catch it” These penetrating comments 
are sharply indicative of a trend that lacks the 
concerted planning behind Fascist or Commu- 
nist programmes, but which has nevertheless 
gained in acceleration in the last three decades. 
Plans that regiment women as home-makers, 
or which cease to differentiate the training of 
the two sexes, ha^-e at least the virtue of being 
clear and unambiguous. The present develop- 
ment in this country has all the insidious 
ambiguity of the situation that we found illus- 
trated among the Tchambuli head-hunters, 
where the man is still defined as the head of 
the house, although the woman is trained to 
a greater celerity and suteness in taking that 
position. The result is an increasing number 
of American men who feel they must shout 
in order to maintain their vulnerable positions, 
and an increasing number of American women 
who clutch unhappily at a dominance that 
their society has granted them— but without 
giving them a charter of rules and regulations 
by which they can achieve it without damage 
to themselves, their husbands, and their chil- 
dren. 

There are at least three courses open to a 
society that has realized the extent to which 
male and female personality are sodally pro- 
duced. Two of these courses have been tried 
before, over and o\’er again, at different times 
in the long, irregular, repetitious history of the 
race. The Erst is to standardize the personality 
of men and women as clearly contrasting, com- 
plementary, and antithetical, and to make 
every institurion in the sodety congruent with 
this standardization. If the society declared 
that vvoman’s Sole function was motherhood 
and teaching and care of young children, it 
could so arrange matters that ct ery woman 
who was not phj'siologically debarred should 
become a mother and be supported in the exer- 
cise of this function. It could abolish the dis- 
crepancy between the doctrine that w-omen's 
place is the home and the number of homes 
that were offered to them. It t»uld abolish the 


discrepancy bettveen training women for 
marriage and then forcing them to become 
the spinster supports of their parents. 

Such a s>’stem would be wasteful of the 
gifts of many women who could exercise 
other functions far better than their ability 
to bear children in an already overpopulated 
world. It would be wasteful of the gifts of 
many men who could exercise their spedal 
personality gifts far better in the home than 
in the market-place. It would be wasteful, but 
it would be clear. It could attempt to guaran- 
tee to each individual the role for which 
society insisted upon training him or her, and 
such a system would penalize only those indi- 
viduals who, in spite of all the training, did 
not display the approved personalities. There 
are millions of persons who would gladly re- 
turn to such a standardized method of treat- 
ing the relationship bettveen the sexes, and we 
must bear in mind the possibility that the 
greater opportunities open in the twentieth 
century to women may be quite withdratvn, 
and that we may return to a strict regimenta' 
lion of women. 

The waste, if this occurs, svill be not only 
of many women, but also of as many men, ^ 
cause regimentation of one sex carries 'vith iU 
to greater or less degree, the regimentation of 
the other also. Every parental behest that de- 
fines a way of silting, a response to a rebuke or 
a threat, a game, or an attempt to draw or sing 
or dance or paint, as feminine, is moulding th^ 
personality of each little girl's brother as ivell 
as moulding the personality of the sist^* 
TTiere can be no society which insists that 
women follow one special personality-pattcrri, 

defined as feminine, which does not do 
lence also to the individuality of 
men. 

Alternatively, society can take the course 
that has become especially associated wth the 
plans of most radical groups: admit that met’ 
and women are capable of being moulded to 
a single pattern as easily as to a diverse orjc, 
and cease to make any distinction in the ep' 
proved personality of both sexes. Girls can ^ 
trained exactly as boys arc trained, taught th^ 
same code, the same forms of expression, the 
same occupations. This course might seem^ 
be the logic which follows from the convicti^ 
that the potentialities which different sode' 
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il« Ia!>rl a\ cither maiatlinc ct feminine ate 
rrallj" jv«(cntiiliilci of w^me mcml’crt nf each 
sot. and nor jcr ImLctl ai o!J. If thh » oc* 
c^frd, h it n*H tcatonatic to alandon the 
kind of arttfu'ul itandarUiraiMns of sex^hlTer* 
cnrrt that luve Iren v) Jong clunicierijti/c cf 
K»n>rr4n »<xM“rC)-. anti admit that thc>- arc Kv 
ciaf ficti’ont for tshich uc hax-c no loncer any 
ttvc? In the M^ftld irxljy, ctmtucepthrs maVc 
it ponlbh* for not to I>wt chiJdtcn 

spim; their will. The tnwt ronrpicijam ac- 
tual difTaener t<iwcm the »ctn, the thffer- 
cnce in »trenj:th, b ptoprenixTly lot »5;:nif»- 
rant. Jutr as the ddrercnce in height hcttecen 
males U no htnis'cr a reaJiitic hsiic, now that 
Uwtuits have i<m sutminncil for handto- 
hand rncotintm. so llic di/Icrmcc jn stteopth 
betneen men and i«‘otm7> it no Ijopcr ttt«h 
clahoration in cultural imtitutk'ns. 


Let us su^povc that, instead t>f the cUstifica- 
lion Jjfd dotvn on iJie "natunr loto of tc* 
and racr, a society had chstified personality 
on the IjJsis of e^e^Ioyt, ft had deetced that 
all htue<)-cd peojdc stctc pentlc, submissive, 
and icjpomht ly iJ»c necrh cf o»i»m. and all 
hfOWTt ejed pcopie orre arroptrif, tiofnmatiftp'. 
lelf-eentrfti, and inirpotivc. In this case two 
ctimpletnejiiary jociat themes winitd be svoven 
ttwiher-ibf (uhure, Irj its atr, its reHpkm, its 
ftrrrnal pef5<inj| rrlatlons, ttoold have two 
(itfcads instead of one. Tliere trould !< W«e- 
C)'cd men, and btuc-cjxd svnmen. which 
wuuld mean that there were paule, *’ma* 
ternaj" tttwncn, am! pentlc, "matrmar men. 
A bJue-cyeil man might marry a tvornan tv)»o 
had been bred to the same personality as him- 
self, Of 0 hrmvneycd woman who h.id been 
bred to the contrasting personality. One of the 
strong tendencies that makes for homosex- 
uality, the tendency to love the similar rather 
than the antithetical person, would he elimi- 
nated. Hostility l>ciwecn tliC two setes as 
groups would be minimized, since the indi- 
s'idual inrererts of memhers of each sex could 
be tvos'cn together In different svays, and mar- 
riages of simffanty and friendships of contrafl 
need carry no necessary’ handicap of possible 
psycho-sexual maladjustment. The individual 
would still suffer a mutilation of his tempera- 
mental preferences, for it would be the un- 
related fact of eye-colour that svould Hcturnine 


rop 

thealiifudes tvhich he was eduated to show. 
Etrry bluecjnl person would be forced into 
suhminivencss and declarcil maladjusted if he 
m site shmsed any traits ih.it it had ken 
dec^^ were only appropriate to the brosvn- 
c)cd. Vie greatest social loss, howmer, irt the 
classihcaUon of pcr«jn.i!ity on the basis of sr-x 
would not be present in this society wliicli 
based its classification on eyecolour. Human 
relations, and especially tliose which involve 
sex, would not be artificially distorted. 

Bur sucli a course, the substitution of e>-e- 
colour for set as 3 basis upon tvhich to educate 
cJilIdren into groups showing contrasting per- 
sonalities, while it would be a definite advance 
upon a classification by je.t, remains a parody 
of all the at/rmpu that satiety has made 
through hiitof)' to define an indiiiduals role 
in terms of sex, or colour, or date of birth. 
Of sliapc of head. 

However, the only solution of the problem 
docs not lie benreen an acrepi.mcc cf stand- 
arJieathn of sc* differences with the resulting 
cost in individual happiness and adjustment, 
and the abolition of these differences svith the 
ctmseijucni loss In social STilues. A civilization 
might rale its nrcs net from such categories 
as age or sex, race or hereditary position in a 
family line, but instead of specializing person- 
ality along such simple lines recognize, train, 
and make a place for many and divergent 
rempcramental endotizncnw. It might build 
Upon the different potentialities that it now 
attempts to e-xtirpatc anificially in some chil- 
dren and acate artificially in others. 

Historically the lessening of rigidity in the 
classi/icailun of the sexes lias come about at 
different limes, either by the creation of a retv 
artificial category, or by the recognition of real 
individual differences. Sometimes the idea of 
social position has transcended se.'c-catcgorics. 

In a society that recognizes gradations in 
wtalth or rank, women of rank or women of 
weafth have been permitted an arrogance 
which was denied to both sexes among the 
lowly or the poor. Such n shift as this has 
been, it h true, a step towards the emancipa- 
tion of women, but it has never been a step 
towarris the greater freedom of the individual. 

A fesv women have shared the upper-class 
personality, but to balance this a great many 
men 8* well as women have been condemned 
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to a personality characterized by 

and fear. Such shifts as these nrean orrly the 

substitution of one arbitrary standard for an 

other. A society is equally 

it insists that only me., can k brave or that 

only individuals of rank can 

To break dorvn one line of dms on. *at 
henveen the sexes, and suhsutute ^"oAer. Aat 
between classes, is no real advance. It merely 
shifts the irrelevancy to a d.llerent pomt. A^ 
meanwhile, individuals horn m 
classes ate shaped inexorably to one we “ 
personality, to an arrogance that rs “Sf;" ™ 
congenial to at least some of them, rshile t^ 
anogant among the poor fret and ^0 ^ 
neath their training for suhmissiveness. At erne 
end of the scale is the mild unaggteaice 
young son of wealthy patents who is forced to 
lead, at the other the aggressive, enterpnung 
child of the slums who is condemned to a place 
in the ranks. If out aim is greater expte^on 
tor each individual temperament, rather than 
any partisan interest in one sex or its fate, rre 
mmt see these historical developments which 
have aided in freeing some womm as nevCT- 
a kind of der'elopment that also m- 
volved major social losses. ^ 

.The second way in which cat^oties of sc^ 
differences have become less rigid is through 
a recognition of genuine indmdual gifts je 
they occurred in either sex. Here a real dei- 
tinction has been substituted for an amBc^ 
one and the gains ate tremendous for soaety 
and for the individual. Where writing is a^ 
cepted as a profession that may be putmrf 
by cither sex with perfect suitability, indi- 
ta'duals who have the ability to write need not 
be debarred from it by their s^ not need 
they, if they do write, doubt their ^nttal 
ma^linity or femininity. An occupation that 
has no basis in sexActetmined gifts can nmv 
recruit its tanks from twice as many potential 
artists. And it is here that we can find a 
ground plan for building a society that would 
^bstilute real differences for atbirtaty ones. 
We must recognize that beneath the super- 
ficial classifications of sex and race the same 
potentialities exist, recurring generation after 


generation, only to perish because ^ 

no place for them. Just as 
the practice of an art to mernbers of elite 
sex. so it might also permit the ^ 

many contrasting temperamental gifts in rac 
sex. It might abandon its various attempts to 
make boys fight and to make girls ^ 

sive, or to make all children fight, ond inst^ 
shape our educational institutions to dmete 
to the full the hoy who shows a cajMCity tor 
maternal behaviour, the P'' 
opposite capacity that is stimulated by fighting 
ag^st obstacles. No skill, no special apntude 
no vividness of imagination or precision o 
thinking would go unrecognized because tn 
child who possessed it was of one ^ tain 
than the other. No child would be relent 
lessly shaped to one pattern of behaviour, out 
instead there should he many patterns, m 
world that had learned to allow to each mm- 
vidual the pattern which was most congenial 
to his gifts. , 

Such a civilization would not saenface m 
gains of thousands of years during 
ciety has built up standards of diversity, 
social gains would be conserved, and raw 
child would be encouraged on the basis ot nn 
actual temperament Where we now nai 
patterns of behaviour for women and pat«ni 
of behaviour for men, we would thm bav 
patterns of behaviour that expressed the int 
ests of indinduals with many hinds of endow 
ment. There would be ethical codes and soaa 
symbolisms, an art and a vray of bf®> 
genial to each endmvment. . 

Historically our own culture has relied 
the creation of rich and contrasting 
upon many artificial distinctions, 
strihing of which is sex. It will not he by 
mere abolition of these distinctions that 
sstII des’elop patterns in which individual ff 
are given place instead of being forced 
ai-fiiting mould. If we are to achieve a richo 
culture, rich in contrasting values, w-e mo- 
recognize the whole gamut of human 
tiaiities, and so weave a less arbitrary' so^ 
fabric, one in which each diverse human gn 
will find a fitting place. 
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Differences in indinriua) alriltiies arc surely obvious to the student. With 
Keminsly little effort, some persens receive As in their courses while others struggle and 
ml. Arc tlicse tlllTcfencos inlicritcd? if so, why should che ungifted be permitted to enroll 
in the collt^cs and unhcrsitios? Sir Fnncis Gaiton (1622-1910 vn’ss himself the son 
of a successful banker, a first cousin of Charles Darwin. The founder of the science of 
eugenics, and a student of statistics in biology, Gabon was greatly concerned with the 
quality of the human race. 

Jlcrcditary Cetihis, from which this reading }s taken, was published in 1869. Does his 
evidence rule out the inllucnccs of family environment? 


I have no patience with the hypothesis 
occasionally Mpressed, and often implied, espe- 
cially in laics witten to teach children to be 
good, that babies arc bom pccily much alike, 
and tliat the sole agcndcs in creating dilTcr- 
cnees Iwtween boy and boy, and man and 
man, are steady application and moral cflFort. Jt 
is in the most unqualified manner that I object 
to pretensions of natural equality. Tlie experi- 
ences of the nursery, the school, the Univer- 
sity, and of professional careers, are a chain 
of proofs to the contrary. I acknowledge freely 
tlic gre.it {’ower of education and social influ- 
ences in developing the active powers of the 
mind, just as I acknowledge the effect of use 


in des'eloping the muscles of a blacksmith's 
arm, and no further. Let the blacksmith labour 
as he will, he will find there are certain feats 
beyond his poim that arc well in'fhin the 
strength of a man of 'herculean make, even 
although the latter may have led a sedentary 
life. Some years ago, the Highlanders held a 
grand gathering in Holland Park, where they 
challenged all ^gland to compote with them 
in their games of strength. The challenge was 
auepted, and the well-trained men of the lulls 
vstsre beaten in the foot-race by a youth who 
was stated to be a pure Gxtkney, the clerk of 
a London banker. 

Everybody who lias trained himself to 
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physical exercises discovers the extent of his 
muscular powers to a nicety. When he begins 
to walk, to row, to use the dumb bells, or to 
run, he Bnds to his great delight that his 
thews strengthen, and his endurance of fatigue 
increases day after day. So long as he is a 
nonce, he perhaps flatters himself there is 
hardly an assignable limit to the education 
of his muscles; but the daily gain is soon 
discovered to diminish, and at last it vanishes 
altogether. His maximum performance be- 
comes a rigidly determinate quantity. He learns 
to an inch, how high or ho\v far he can jump, 
when he has attained the highest state of 
training. He learns to half a pound, the force 
he can exert on the dynamometer, by com- 
pressing it. He can strike a blow against the 
machine used to measure impact, and drive 
its index to a certain graduation, but no fur- 
ther. So it is in running, in rowing, in walk- 
ing, and in every other form of physical exer- 
tion. There is a definite limit to the muscular 
powers of every man, which he cannot by any 
education or exertion overpass. 

This is precisely analogous to the experience 
that every student has had of the working of 
his mental powers. The eager boy, when he 
flrsc goes to school and confronts intellectual 
dilBculties, is astonished at his progress. He 
glories in bis ne\vly-devcloped mental grip and 
growing capacity for application, and, it may 
be, fondly believes it to be within bis reach 
to become one of the heroes who have left 
their mark upon the history of the world. The 
years go by; he competes'in the examinations 
of school and college, over and m-cr again with 
his fellows, and soon finds his place among 
them. He knows he can beat such and such 
of his competitors; that there are some with 
whom he rum on equal terms, and others 
whose intellectual feats he otnnot es'en ap- 
proach- Probably his vanity still continues to 
tempt him, by ^vhispering in a new strain. It 
tells him that classics, mathematics, and other 
subjects taught in universities, are mere 
scholastic specialities, and no test of the more 
valuable intellectual potvers. It reminds him 
of numerous instances of persons who had 
been unsuccessful in the competitions of 
youth, but who had shown powers in after- 
life that made them the foremost men of their 
age. Accordingly, rviih nervly furbished hopes. 


and with all the ambition of twenty-two years 
of age, he leaves his University and enters a 
larger field of competition. The same kind of 
experience awaits him here that he has already 
gone through. Opportunities occur— they occur 
to every man— and be finds himself incapable 
of grasping them- He tries, and is tried in 
many things. In a few' years more, unless he 
is incurably blinded by self-conceit, he learns 
precisely of what performances he is capable, 
and what other enterprises lie beyond his com- 
pass. When he reaches mature life, he is con- 
fident only within certain limits, and knows, or 
ought to knotv, himself just as he is probably 
judged of by the world, rvitb all his unmis- 
takable weakness and all his undeniable 
strength. He is no longer tormented into hope- 
less efforts by the fallacious promptings of 
overweening vanity, but he limits. his under- 
takings to matters ^low the level of his reach, 
and finds true moral repose in an honest con- 
viction that he is engaged in as much good 
work as liis nature has rendered him capable 
of performing. 

The Judges of England, since the restora- 
tion of the monarchy in 1660, form a group 
peculiarly well adapted to afford a general 
outline of the extent and limitations of 
heredity in respect to genius. A judgeship 
a guarantee of its possessor being gifted w’ith 
exceptional ability; the Judges arc sufficiently 
numerous and prolific to form an adequate 
basis for statistical inductions, and they at® 
the subjects of se\'eral excellent biographical 
treatises. It is therefore well to begin our in- 
quiries with a discussion of their relation- 
ships. We shall quickly arrive at definite re- 
sults, ^vhich subsequent chapters, treating 
more illustrious men, and in other careers? 
rrill check and amplify. 

It is necessary that I should first say some' 
thing in support of my assertion, that the 
of a judge is really a suffident guarantee th^t 
its possessor is exceptionally gifted. In othc^ 
countries it may be different to what it is with 
us, but we all know that in England, 
Bench is never spoken of without 
for the intellectual power of its occupiers. A 
scat on the Bench is a great prize, to be w<3» 
by the best men. No doubt there 3*^ 
hindrances, external to those of nature, agau*^ 
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a man getting on at the Bar and rising to a 
judgeship. The attorneys may not give him 
briefs tvhen he is a young barrister; and even 
if he becomes a successful banister, his politi- 
cal party may be out of office for a long p^iod, 
at a lime when he' was othertvise ripe for 
advancement. I cannot, however, believe that 
either of these are serious obstacles in the long 
run. Sterling ability is sure to make itself felt, 
and to lead to practice; while as to politics, 
the changes of party are sufficiently frequent 
to give a fair chance to almost every genera- 
tion. For es’ery man who is a judge, there may 
possibly be two other lawj'ers of the same 
standing, equally fitted for the post, but it is 
hard to believe there can be a larger number. 

If not always the forenaost, the Judges arc 
therefore among the foremost, of a vast body 
of legal men. The Census speaks of upwattk 
of 3,000 barristers, advocates, and special plead- 
and it must be recollected that these do 
not consist of 3,000 men taken at haphazard, 
but a large part of them are already selected 
and I ^ak of those among them who are 
of humble parentage, but have brilliant nat- 
ural gifts— who attracted notice as boys, or, it 
may be, 'even as children, and were therefore 
sent to a good school. There they ^von exhibi- 
tions and Cited themselves for college, where 
they supported themseU'es by obtaining 
scholarships. Then came fellowships, and so 
they ultimately found their way to the Bar. 
Many of these have risen to the Bench. The 
parentage of the Lord Chancellors justifies roy 
statement. There have been thirty of theta 
within the period included in my inquiries. 

Of these. Lord Haxdwicke %vas the son of a 
small attorney at Dover, in nairmv ciccutn- 
stances; Lord Eldon Cwhose brother was the 
great Admiralty Judge, Lord Stowell} was son 
of a “coal fitter"; Lord Truro was son of a 
sheriff’s officer; and Lord St. Leonards Clike 
Lord Tentefden, the Chief Justice of Conv 
man Pleas) wus son of a barber. Others were 
sons of clergymen of scanty means. Othtss 
have begun life in alien professions, yet, not- 
withstanding their false start, have easily re- 
covered lost ground in after life. Lord Erskinc 
was first in the nav)’ and then in the array, 
before he became a barrister. Lord Chelaaford 
was originally a midshipman. Now a large 
number of men wHih antecedents as unfavour- 


able to success as these, and j-et successful 
men, are ahvays to be found at the Bar, and 
therefore I say the barristers are themselves a 
selected body; and the fact of every judge hav- 
ing been taken from the foremost rank of 
3,0^ of them, is proof that his exceptional 
ability is of an enormously higher order than 
if the 3,000 barristen had been conscripts, 
drawn by lot from the general mass of their 
countrymen; I therefore need not trouble my- 
self with quoting passages from biographies, 
to prove that each of the Judges whose name 
] have occasion to mention, is a highly gifted 
man. It is precisely in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of this tedious work, that I have selected 
the Jud^ for my first chapter. 

In speaking of the English Judges, I have 
adopted the well-knoivn Lives of the judges, 
by Foss, as my guide. It was published in 
1865, so I have adopted that date as the limit 
of my inquiries. I have considered tliosc only 
as falling under the definition of "judges" 
whom he included as such. They ate the 
|ud^ of the Courts of Chancerj* and Com- 
mon Law, and the Master of the Rolls, but 
not the Judges of the Admiralty nor of the 
Court of Canterbury, By the latter lixm’tation, 

I lose the advantage of counting Lord Stowcll 
(brother of the Lord Chancellor Eldon), the 
remarkable family of tlie Lusbingtons, that of 
Sir R. PbiUimorej and some others. Through 
the limitation as regards time, I lose, by end- 
ing with the year 1865, the recently-created 
judges, such as Judge Sclwyn, brother of the 
Bishop of Dchficld, and also of the Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. But I fcei’eve, from 
cursory inquiries, that ihe reladons of these 
latter judges, speaking generally, have not so 
large a share of eminence as we shall find 
among these of the judges in my list. Tins 
might have been expect^. Cot it is nofonous 
that the standard of ability in a modem judge 
is not » high as it used to be. The number 
of exceptionally gifted men being the same, it 
is impossible to supply the nesv demand for 
heads of great schools and for numerous other 
careers, now throxvn open to able youths, with- 
out seriously limfu'ng the field whence alone 
p)od judges may be selected. By beginning 
at die Restoration, which I took for my co^ 
mencemenr, because there m'ss frequent )o> 
bety in earlier dajTt, I lose a Lord Keeper C<“ 
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Although the average educational perfonnance 
at the beginning of the experiment fell \vithin 
the first grade, by the completion of the three- 
year program it had reached approximately 
fifth grade level. Moreover, 79 subjects trans- 
ferred to the regular elementary school cither 
to qualify for immediate graduation from the 
eighth grade or to complete the elementary 
school course in regular classes. During the 
five-year follow-up period, a large number con- 
tinued their education in technical, business, 
or avocational courses, and 27 of the original 
group had graduated from high school by tbe 
termination of the study. Data on subsequent 
occupational history, socio-economic status, 
community activities, and the like during the 


follow-up sbou'ed tbe group to have made a 
very satisfactory adjustment. 

As a control group, Schmidt employed 68 
children, also enrolled in special classes for 
the intellectually deficient but not participat- 
ing in the experimental program. The control 
group was approximately equated rvith an ex- 
perimental sub-group of 64 cases in initial IQ, 
educational achievement, and chronological 
age. The mean gain of this experimental sub- 
group was 23.8 IQ points, while the control 
group lost an average of 3.6 points during the 
same period. Marked differences in educa- 
tional progress and in subsequent vocadonal 
and social adjustment rvere liketvise found 
between these two groups. 
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In this scWciion ,* a socio\o^st and an anthiopo\og\st summarize the indi- 
\'idualizing influences which form each unique personality. The precise influences vary 
from person to person, but all are affected in one w-ay or another. Can you think of one 
of your pcisoni characteristics which is a result of some unique social relationship-- 
with a parent, friend, or teacher? In what ways— aims, attitudes, beliefs— do you differ 
from those you kno\v? Wiry? How does your interpretation of this analysis compare with 
that of Hiller? Of Huntington? 


That humans ate different from one another 
is a commonplace observation. No two faces 
arc ever completely the same; no ttvo indi- 
nduals cat the same foods, feci exactly the 
same physiological needs, of live by the same 
routine. Fingerprints are always different and 
voices vary' in timbre and pitch. These differ- 
ences can be great or insignificant, but they 
arc always present in some degree. 

\Vc can study these differences in various 
ways. Some of them relate to heredity and 
involve the fact that no t^^•o individuals— with 
the single exception of identical tsvins who 
have come from a single egg— have exactly the 
same assortment of genes- Some differences 
relate to the s-arying environments within 
which the genetic potcnlialiiics de\-clop. Other 
differences relate to behavior or actis-ity the 

* r.rrrinted from Social life, r?. 272-75, by John 
Bennett ind Melrin Tumin. by permisuon cf Alfred 
A. Kfy>pf, Inc. Copyriglit IS-tS by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Irs. 


organism and at least in man have an impor- 
tant socio<uhural dimension. 

0 GENmc iNUEniTANCE. To begin with 
heredity’, we Inow that the egg cell produced 
by the mother and the sperm cell produced by 
the father each have exactly half the number 
of chromosomes or gene-btaring bodies that 
are present in the body cells of the parents. 
When the egg and sperm unite, each svith 
twenty-four chromosomes, the cells of the 
grenving individual once more have the full 
number, forty-eight. This stock of forty-eight 
of course is not the same as those of either 
parent, but a mixture of half of each parent. 
Thus, out of a total of ninety-six chromosomes 
present in both parents a child can have no 
more than forty-eight. Each child then is 3 
nesv combination of chromosomes; each chiH 
is genetically somewhat different from its 
parents and every other child. Identical twins 
excepted, no two children of the same parents 
ever receive the same assortment of genes- 
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tWe miRl.t also recall mutation-lire cltemical 
chance the' prorluccs a change m a gciieO 
Heredity, then, is really on cr et changing, 
"^assorting pr^-ess and not the fixed desnny 
we so often consider it. . 

21 UTiiiiMtENvmotiMENT. Uc bosis lot 
human diltcrences, howevei_^s ^ 

matter of gene assottment. There twist otnm 
X in ‘vWch the sex cells, the embryo, and 
the fetus can be influenced so as to r^u« 
diLenees. It is hnown that *= 
constitulion of the ® hav* 

ami sperm, the en\iron 

l«ding to tlic utems fmn. ■!< ,ff„. 

the otiicomc. Tli^c i the 

various iwrts of the 

growing tissues ,,,e 

chemical and ph>sioiog . is 

celU and bodily organs and 

rebdvely constant, som „ and these 

between individuals aw) emotional 

variations Cpelbaps r dfeets on the 

states, ete.) oknnatelyb j^gu. 

infant individual. 1”. g.. contributing 

cnee us in ways oibet than o) 
some of their 8'"“‘;;;’'pos™Ame Facnona. 
3) NATnLANntoinV j.jf„„ce. 

After birdi a numbei ot im^^ „ 

producing factors appeal ,|,e in- 

fant during die firs' f fi' rngthe pare <»' 
—is very important , -^js milk can 
future developmental P • injlu. 

vaiy in composition and tn gar fac- 

eniL of a gc"e'“''zed cha etel 
tot of much importance IS tVP^^ j„f , 

and geneial Wt*. 

at the time “'“"u, environments app<»t 

turbed birth and early cn j , „c„ds m 

establish certain f"'”',”" set up by 
infants difoenl frot" nlthotJEb “• 

gentle births and cm no beginning. 

Ltel. on these ptoW « 'aHeep in mtod “ 
The important P»'"‘ ” ed by the c”".* 
that the need not show upim- 

tions mentioned aboie 


mediately or appear in obvious trays. They 
may be hidden in the germ cells before sexual 
union, in the growing cmhiyo, or at any UiM 
in the postnatal petiod. They can theielote be 
very dilficult to discovei. ^ “ 

3e even mote sevete by the fact that tte 
effects do not usually appear as simple, ob- 
sen-able conditions, but as 
stances often affecting many cells, glands, dd 
5™nt organs, and various phjv.ologieal 
mSses We get into still lutlhei dilficulnes 
^hen we leeafi that all of these prenaBl and 
pm, natal factors leading 
M profoundly modifiable ” "f 5 
by Ihe later envirenmen.s of eluldhood and 

""'me^ible interrelationships of these van- 
nos factors ate vast. We have genes assorting 
3 ehanging; cellular constitution vaiyms 
internal enviionmenls 

environments os possiD . ■ ^ ^ 

'^S^nicislsandolherteflencd-^^^^^^^^^ 

environment be coniro of sexual 

that wc can Uy for a "better 

union and breed sci 

race.- Tb«e foaividual dif- 

“:?furun1^'!^-tund"r£ 

source oE ,iences of an indi- 

unique interacuona! f^gin by re- 

vidual. In this reg v „(.tei-jstics of human 
Lmnstbe -senual cba^^^^^^^^^ rhat 

behavior ‘^‘^j.^°^_„ 5 sbcd from other mam- 

S,'i,TS 
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ability results in languagc-a storcd-up set of 
symbolic utterances or verbal behavior neces- 
sary for the expression of ideas and emotional 
states, and for permitting complex interactions 
to tahe place between individuals. This process 
of interaction, as we have seen, typically re- 
sults among other things in the continual for- 
mation and change of new conceptions and 
relationships. Hence behavior patterns are con- 
tinually changing and readapting. 

The interactions between indivaduals then 
are potentially different in every instance. We 
often remark, for example, “1 am really getting 
to know him now,” or "She is completely dif- 
ferent from what I first thought"— and be- 
havior in the relationship beUveen the two 
individuals concerned changes accordingly. 

As behavior changes so do the characteristics 
by which we "know" and identify individuals. 
These characteristics may change drastically or 
very little; some may not change at all. But 
sufficient change occurs to result in a more or 
less unique set of behavior patterns for each 
and every individual. These behavior patterns 
change as the individual changes, expands, or 
contracts hi's interactions with others. 

The specific process of socialization, or the 
acquirement by the young individual of be- 
havior patterns which fit him for social life, is 
basically a process of the development and 
change of behavior through interaction with 
others. No two individuals, by virtue of the 
complexity of human social life and culture, 
and by virtue of the depth and range of S3rm- 
bolic meaning for behavior, ever pass through 
exactly the same socialization experience. 
These differences result in different individ- 
uals and various degrees of difference between 
individuals. 

In later childhood the maturing organism 
Icams ways of behaving which are encour- 
aged, tabooed, or regarded s\iih indifference 
by his group. This learning can be of various 
t>*pcs. It can be smooth and effortless, as it is 
in many nonliterate folk cultures where the 
child is slowly inducted into the patterns and 
beliefs of his society. Or it can be very 
stringent and abrupt C'sparc the rod and 
spoil the child") as it tends to be in other 
nonlitcrate societies and in some sectors of our 
own society. Finally, in any society the learn- 
ing process will vary by family unit and ^ 
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individual. The way in which this learning 
takes place will have much inQucnce on the 
"petsonality” or individuality of the children. 
Children taught smoothlyand "unconsciously 
will probably have personalities which are 
characterized in part by a lack of conCict and 
anxiety, because the traumatic experiences of 
having knowledge and manners "pounded into 
them” will be lacking. ConQict and anxiety 
can of course arise in such individuals from 
other circumstances, but at least when they do 
we know they arc probably not derived from 
learning experiences. 

Tlic kind of learning and training given 
individuals wall also have important conse- 
quences for the biologic dcs’clopment of the 
organism. Eating habits for example differ sig- 
nificantly from group to group and from indi- 
vidual to individual. Suppose a group Cany- 
thing from a single family to a whole society) 
sanctions very strongly the eating of meat and 
considerable pressure is exerted on individuals 
to consume large quantities of meat in order 
to retain prestige. We know that individual 
physiological needs respecting the food prod- 
ucts found in meat are not uniform. Some 
people require much protein, others relatively 
little; some need a lot of fat, others very little. 
In some people meat products are produc- 
tive of physiological disturbances. These varia- 
tions may in part be due to genetic differ- 
ences, in part to differences in maturation, 
gro%vtb, and training, or as a result of all of 
these factors. It is apparent then that the 
social insistence on meat'Cating may affect 
some individuals adversely and this will have 
an important effect upon their biology^ others 
will be at an advantage if their meat-product 
needs happen to be high. In such a situation 
there is a complex interrelationship beUveen 
genetic, biologic, and socio^niltural factors 
which %voiks out differently for different indi- 
viduals. 


SUMMARY 

It is obvious to everyone that individuals 
differ and that in actual fact each indiv-idual 
is to greater or lesser degree a unique organ- 
ism. The reasons for this uniqueness or indi- 
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vidualit}' lie in the process of individual 
gTOWiJi from the germ cells through adulthood 
and the relationships of this growth process 
tiith social and natural environments. Thus, 
no individual can have e.xactly the same genes; 
biochemical factors other than genetic ones 
can produce differences in the germ cells and 
the growing individual; conditions of birth and 
treatment immediately after birth can have im- 
portant differential effects; training and karn- 
ing during childhood and adulthood, with 
their potentialities for infinite variability of 
interpersonal interaction and cultural-pattern 
differences by group, all have tlicir role to 
play in the production of indmdual differ- 
ences. This entire involved process of maiura- 
tion-socialiiation takes place within a hitmmi 
organism with its characteristic forms of be- 


izx 

havior which permit such complex patterns of 
interaction and change to appear. 

If we look at the process in this manner it 
no longer becomes necessary to make sharp 
distinctions between "heredity” and "environ- 
ment,” or "nature’* and "nurture.” Instead we 
have an organism developing in an environ- 
ment; every phase of that organism’s growth 
IS an instance of genetic potentialities unfold- 
ing, being encouraged, discouraged, inhibited, 
or modified by "enrironmental" factors. Indi- 
viduality Is as much a product of genetically 
determined glandular situations as it is a mat- 
ter of interaction with others in a social enri- 
ronment. In some cases one may be more im- 
portant than the other, but without either 
one the individual would be dead or in- 
human. 
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What is meant by “cultutal ditFeiences"? What is meant by culture? How 
docs culture explain individual differences? Similarities? These questions are anssvCTed 
in the following presentation/ The author is a former president of the American 
Anthropological Society and the co<iuthor of The T^avaho (1946), How the Soviet 
System Works (1956), and other boohs. 

Can you list ten personal characteristics which you hold in common with most other 
Americans? 


Why do the Chinese dislike milk and 
milk products? Why would the Japanese die 
willingly in a Banzai charge that seemed 
senseless to Americans? Why do some nations 
trace descent through the father, others 
through the mother, still others through both 
parents? Not because different ixMples have 
diilacnt instincts, not because they were 
destined b)’ God or Fate to diilcrcnt habits, 
not because the weather is different in China 
and Japan and the United States. Sometimes 
shrewd common sense has an answer that is 
close to that of the anthropologist: *l>cc3usc 
thc>‘ \s-crc brought up that way." By "culture" 
anthtopologj' means the total life way of a 
people, die social legacy the indisidual ac- 
quires from his group. Of culture can be ic- 
* NViih p«itiJ«5on of ihe pabliihers from Mhror 
ior AfflTi, pj,. 17-27, by Clyde Kluckhohn. Copy- 

risKt, 1949, by ihcMcCnw-lldl Book Ccajpany,lnc. 


garded as that part of the environment that is 
the creation of man. 

This technical term has a wider meaning 
than the "culture" of history and literature. A 
humble cooking pot is as much a cultutal 
product as is a Beethoven sonata. In ordinary 
speech a man of culture is a man who can 
speak languages other than his own, who is 
familiar with history, literature, philosophy, or 
the fine arts. In some cliques that definition 
is still narrower. The cultured person is one 
who can talk about James Jo>’ce, Scarlatti, and 
Picasso. To the anthropologist, hotvever, to 
be human is to be cultured. There is culture 
in general, and then there are the specific cul- 
tures such as Russian, American, British, 
Hottentot, Inca. The general abstract notion 
scis’cs to remind us that we cannot explain 
acts solely in terms of the biological properties 
of the people concerned, their individual past 
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ted with an adult brother represent equally 
nonrational responses, culturally standardized 
unreason. 

All this does not mean that there is no such 
thing as raw human nature. The very fact that 
certain of the same institutions are found in 
all knouTi societies indicates that at bottom 
all human beings are very much alike. The 
files of the Cross-Cultural Survey at Yale Uni- 
versity are organized according to categories 
such as “marriage ceremonies,” “life crisis 
rites,” “incest taboos.” At least seventy-five of 
these categories are represented in every single 
one of the hundreds of cultures anal>'zcd. This 
is hardly surprising. The members of all 
human groups have about the same biological 
equipment. All men undergo the same poig- 
nant life experiences such as birth, helpless- 
ness, illness, old age, and death. The hiolop- 
cal potentialities of the species arc the blocks 
with which cultures are built. Some patterns 
of every culture crystallize around focuses 
provided by the inevitables of biology; the 
difference between the sexes, the presence of 
persons of different ages, the varying physical 
strength and skill of individuals. The facts of 
nature also limit culture forms. No culture 
provides patterns for jumping os-er trees or for 
eating iron ore. 

There is thus no “eithex-or" between nature 
and that special form of nurture called culture. 
Culture determinism is as one-sided as biologi- 
cal determinism. The nvo factors are interde- 
pendent. Culture arises out of human nature, 
and its forms are restricted both by man’s 
biology and by natural laws. It is equally true 
that culture channels biological processes— 
vomiting, weeping, fainting, sneering, the 
daily habits of food intake and waste elimina- 
tion. When a man eats, he is reacting to an 
internal “drive,” namely, hunger contractions 
consequent upon the lowering of blood sugar, 
but his precise reaction to these internal 
stimuli cannot be predicted by phjriological 
knowledge alone. Whether a healthy adult 
feels hungry twice, three times, or four tiroes 
a day and the hours at which this feeling re- 
curs is a question of culture. Wliat he eats is of 
course limited by availability, but is also partly 
regulated by culture. It is a biological fact that 
some types of berries are poisonous; it is a 
cultural fact that, a few generations ago, most 


Americans considered tomatoes to he poison- 
ous and refused to eat them. Such selective, 
discriminative use of the environment is char- 
acteristically cultural. In a still more general 
sense, too, the process of eating is channel^ 
by culture. Whether a man cals to live, lives 
to eat, or merely cats and lives is only in 
jiatt an individual matter, for there are also 
cultural trends. Emotions are physiological 
events. Certain situations will evoke fear in 
people from any culture. But sensations of 
pleasure, anger, and lust may be stimulated 
by cultural cues that would leave unmoved 
someone who has been reared in a different 
social tradition. 

Except in the case of newborn babies and 
of individuals bom svith clear-cut structural 
or functional abnormalities wc can observe 
innate endowments only as modified by cul- 
tural training. In a hospital in New Mexico 
where Zuni Indian, Navaho Indian, and 
white American babies are bom, it is possible 
to classify the neiviy arrived infants as unusu- 
ally active, average, and quiet. Some babies 
from each "racial” group will fall into each 
category, though a higher proportion of the 
white babies will fall into the unusually ac- 
tive class. But if a Navaho baby, a Zuni Itohy# 
and a white baby— all classified as unusually 
active at birth— are again observed at the age 
of two years, the Zuni baby will no longer 
seem given to quick and restless activity— « 
compared with the white child— though he 
may seem so as compared with the other 
Zunis of the same age. The Navaho child is 
likely to fall in between as contrasted tvith the 
Zuni and the white, though he will probably 
still seem more active than the average 
Navaho youngster. 

It was remarked by many observers in the 
Japanese relocation centers that Japanese who 
were bom and brought up in this country, 
espcaally those who were reared apart from 
any large colony of Japanese, resemble in be- 
havior their white neighbors much more 
closely than they do their own patents who 
were educated in Japan. 

I have said “culture channels biological 
process^." It is more accurate to say “the 
biological functioning of individuals is modi- 
fied if they have been trained in certain ways 
and not in others.” Culture is not a disem- 
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of new knowledge than the creation of a 
theory which put in order data already knowri. 
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protlems, such as death. Every culture is de- 
signed to perpetuate the group and its 
solidarity, to meet the demands of individuals 
for an orderly way of life and for satisfaction 
of biological needs. 

However, the variation on these basic 
themes are numberless. Some languages arc 
built up out of twenty basic sounds, others 
out of forty. Nose plugs were considered 
beautiful by the predynastic Egyptians but 
arc not by the modem French. Puberty is a 
biological fact. But one culture ignores it, 
another prescribes informal instructions about 
sex but no ceremony, a third has impressive 
rites for girls only, a fourth for boys and girls. 

In this culture, the first menstruation is wel- 
comed as a happy, natural event; in that cul- 
ture the atmosphere is full of dread and super- 
natural threat. Each culture dissects nature 
acrotding to its own system of categories. The 
Navaho Indians apply the same word to the 
color of a robiVs egg and to that of grass. A 
psychologist once assumed that this meant a 
difference in tlic sense organs, that Navahos 
didrt't have the physiological equipment to 
distinguish ''green" from "blue." However, 
when he shosved them objects of the two 
colors and ashed them if they were exactly 
the same colors, they looked at him tvitb 
astonishment. His dream of discovering a new 
type of color blindness was shattered. 

Every culture must deal with the sexual 
instinct. Some, however, seek to deny all sex- 
ual expression before marriage, whereas a 
Polynesian adolescent who was not promiscu- 
ous Would be distinctly abnormal. Some cul- 
tures enforce lifelong monogamy, others, like 
our owm, tolerate serial monogamy; in still 
other cultures, two or more women may be 
joined to one man or several men to a single 
woman. Homosexuality has been a pe rm itted 
pattern in the Greco-Roman world, in parts of 
Islam, and in various primitive tribes. Large 
portions of the population of Tibet, and of 
Christendom at some places and periods, have 
practiced completely celibacy. To us marriage 
is first and foremost an arrangement bettveen 
two individuals. In many more societies mar- 
riage is merely one facet of a complicated set 
of reciprocities, economic and otherwise, be- 
riv’cen two families or two clans. 


The essence of the cultural process is selec- 
tivity. The selection is only exceptionally con- 
scious and rational. Cultures are like Topsy. 
They just grew. Once, however, a way of 
handling a situation becomes institutionalized, 
there is ordinarily great resistance to change 
or deviation. When we speak of “our sacred 
beliefs," we mean of course that they are be- 
yond criticism and that the person who sug- 
gests modification or abandonment must be 
punished. No person is emotionally indiffer- 
ent to his culture. Certain cultural premises 
may become totally out of accord with a new 
factual situation. Leaders may recognize this 
and reject the old ways in theory. Yet their 
emotional loyalty continues in the face of rea- 
son because of the intimate conditionings of 
early childhood. 

A culture is learned by individuals as the 
result of belonging to some particular group, 
and it constitutes that part of learned behavior 
which fe shared with others. It is our socral 
legacy, as contrasted with our organic heredity. 
It is one of the important factors which per- 
mits us to live together in an organized society, 
giving us ready-made solutions to our prob- 
lems, helping us to predict the behavior of 
others, and permitting others to know what to 
• expect of us. 

Culture regulates our lives at every turn. 
From the moment we are born until wc die 
there is, whether we are conscious of it or 
not, constant pressure upon us to follow certain 
of behavior that other men have created 
for us. Some paths we follow willingly, others 
we follow because we know no other ivay, still 
others we deviate from or go back to most 
Unwillingly, Mothers of small children know 
how unnaturally most of this comes to us— 
how little regard we have, until we are "cul- 
turalized," for the "proper" place, time, and 
manner for certain acts such as eating, ex- 
creting, sleeping, getting dirty, and making 
loud noises. But by more or less adhering to 
a system of related designs for carrying out ah 
the acts of living, a group of men and women 
feel themselves linked together by a powerful 
chain of sentiments. Ruth Benedict gas-e an 
almost complete definition of the concept 
when she said, “Culture is that which binds 
men together." 
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none originally existed, but in time one is created wbicb is m 

•Our readings in this section were largely concerned w.th d.flerences of the first sort 
described here. Age produces physiological change. The clnld is unable to do tvhat the 
adult can. The male animal is unable to beat children. People who live on tropical islands 
can never face the problems of desert life. What differences in the thought and actions 
of men do these differences lead to? How much of our conduct can be traced back to these 
differences? For example, is the male animal more aggressive than the female because of 
hormone inlluences? Ate older persons aged in attitude because of physical change in their 
bodies? Is the Mongoloid mote or less resistant to disease than the Caucasian or Negro? 
Do Nordics or "Aryans" have an inherent mental superiority? Many such questions can 
he asked. The readings you have just finished have tried to help you to answer some of 


tKem. 

The next question we must ask and answer concerns those differences which men 
aeate out of unalterable differences. Are women feminine because society finds it wise 
to have gentleness in some of its members and has thus assigned this role to the female 
sex'? Has the Negro been servile because servants were needed, so that society assigned 
this role to those of dark skin? Are older persons deliberative and wise because caution 
and wisdom wisely should reside somewhere in the community, just as impetuousness and 
courage should, and thus older persons were assigned that role? Notice that in all these 
examples substantial differences in attitudes and behavior develop in certain groups which 
can be identified by age, race, sex, and the like, but the implications are that age, race, or 
sex are not the causes of the differences— rather that social conditioning causes them. 

It is likely that the differences we observe in mankind result from both types of differ- 
ences we have considered here and that, indeed, it would be impossible to isolate, let us 
say, behavior which is culturally induced from behavior solely attributable to physiological 
condition. Yet it is important for us to keep the two types of differences distinct in our 
minds. Frequently we witness situations where behavior is attributed to genetic deficiency 
when it actually results from cultural neglect. Rats’ superiority claims, based on anatomical 
differences, are more likely the result of fortuitous location, cultural advantage, and the 
like. In keeping clear the real causes for differences between men, we will preserve the 
soundness of our social insights. 

Linked to this question of \vbat causes the differences between men is another problem, 
related but separate. What is the relative importance of the causes of human differences? 
Francis Gabon clearly attributes different degrees of success in life to genetic factors. 
For him good heredity, not cultural opportunity, accounts for greatness. Other men have 
argued otherwise, that it is education, training, culture which produces creatness or failure. 
Who is right? 

Is it social and psychic conditioning which makes us what we are, or are vve the 
products of microscopic gene and chromosomal arrangement? Is an old man’s personality 
largely the result of physical alterations in his body, or the accumulations of experience 
and the demands of his group that he behave in a certain manner? 

In either case wc are confronted with a determinism either of environment or of 
licrcdity. Hmvevcr, a third cause of human differences may be said to remain-one hard 
to describe, but claimed by universal experience. Men are different because they are 
unique, and unique not simply because they arc separate and disUnct from other human 
beings, but because they contain widiin themselves an originating, creating disposition. 
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Do yon not feelthatyou are awareof yimrseI/,asnoone else can know you? Will, thought, 
and consciousness are unique to each of us. And each of us is different from our neighbors 
because we choose to be so. It is this area o£ human difference which concerns the moralist 
and the theologian as rvell as the social scientist. 

What finally can we say? How do men differ? They differ because they are subjected 
to different environmental experiences. These may be geographic, they may be organic, 
they may be cultural. In a sense man makes man, for only in the company of other human 
beings does the human animal become human. Society creates man by nurturing, educat* 
ing, developing, and molding the infant animal. Without social influences no human 
being could be human. The possibility of humanity in each child at birth requires the 
aeating effort of mature men. And men differ too because each man is separate and unique 
—peculiarly autonomous, self-aware, and self-directing. 
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The existence of this tendency to aggre^ 

Sion which we can detect in ourselves and 
rightly presume to be present in others k the 
factor that disturbs our relations with our 
neighbours and makes it necessary for culture 
to institute its high demands. Civilized society 
is perpetually menaced with disintegrati^ 
through this primary hostility of men towards 
one another. Their interests in their common 
work would not hold them together; the pas- 
sions of instinct are stronger than reason^ 
interests. Culture has to call up e\’ery possible 
reinforcement in order to erect barriers against 
the aggressive instincts of men and hold their 
manifesutions in check by reaction-formations 
in men's minds. Hence its system of methods 
hy which mankind is to be driven to identifica- 
tions and aim-inhibited love-relationships; 
hence the restrictions on sexual life; and 
hence, too, iu ideal command to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself, which is really justified 
by the fact that nothing is so completely at 
variance w’ith original human nature as this. 
With all its striving, this endeavour of wl- 
turcs has so Fat not achieved very much. Civi- 
lization expects to prc\’ent the worst atrocities 
of brutal violence by taking upon itself the 
right to employ violence against criminals, but 
the law is not able to lay hands on the mote 
disaeet and subtle forms in which human 
aggressions are expressed. The time comes 
when every one of us has to abandon the illu- 
sory anticipations with which in our youth 
we regard^ our fcllow-mcn, and when we 
realize hosv much hardship and suffering wc 
have been caused in life through their ill will. 
It would be unfair, however, to reproach cul- 
ture with trying to eliminate all disputes and 
competition from human concerns. These 
things arc undoubtedly indispensable; but 
opposition is not necessarily enmity, only it 
may be misused to make an opening for it- 
Thc Communbts bcltes'c they have found 
a way of delivering us from this evil. Man is 
wholeheartedly good and friendly to hk 
neighbour, thej* say, but die system of private 
property has corrupted his nature. The posses- 
sion of private property gives power to the 
individual and thence the temptation arises 
to ill treat his neighbour; the man who is ex- 
cluded from the possession of property k 
jf • to rebel in hostility against the oppres- 
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sor. If private property were abolished, all 
valuables held in common and all allowed to 
share in the enjoyment of them, ill-will and 
enmity would dkappear from among men. 
Since all needs would be satisfied, none would 
have any reason to regard another as an 
enemy; all would willingly undertake the 
work which is necessary. I have no concern 
with any economic criticisms of the commu- 
nktic system; I cannot enquire into whether 
the abolition of private property is advan- 
tageous and expedient.' But I am able to 
recognize that ps)'chologically it is founded 
on an untenable illusion. By abolkhing pri- 
vate property one deprives the human love 
of aggression of one of its instruments, a strong 
one undoubtedly, but assuredly not the 
strongest. It in no way alters the individual 
differences in power and influence which are 
turned by aggressiveness to its own use, nor 
does it change the nature of the instinct in 
any way. This instinct did not arise as the 
result of property; it reigned almost supreme 
in primitive times when possessions were still 
extremely scanty; it shows itself already in the 
nursery when possessions have hardly grown 
out of their original anal shape; it is at the 
bottom of all the relations of affection and love 
between human beings— possibly with the 
single exception of that of a mother to her 
male child. Suppose that personal rights to 
material goods are done away with, there sdll 
remain prerogatives in sexual relationships, 
which must arouse the strongest rancour and 
most violent enmity among men and women 
who are other\vise equal. Let us suppose this 
were also to be remm'ed by instituting com- 
plete liberty in sexual life, so that the faimly» 
the germ-cell of culture, ceased to exist; one 
could not, it is true, foresee the new paths on 

'Anyone who has been through the misery of 
poverty in his youth, and has endured the indiffer- 
ence and arrogance oE those who have possessions, 
should be exempt from the suspicion that be has no 
understanding of or goodwill towards the endeavors 
made to £g}>t the economic inequality of men and 
all that it leads to. To he sure, if an attempt is made 
to base tbit fight upon an abstract demand for equal- 
ity for all in the name of justice, there is a very 
obvious objection to be made, xtamely, that nature 
began the injustice by the highly unequal svay in 
which she eitdows individuals physically and men- 
tally, For which there is no help. 
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which cultural development might *en pro- 
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psychologique of groups. This danger is most 
menacing where the social forces of cohesion 
consist predominantly of identifications of the 
individuals in the group Avith one another, 
whilst leading personalities fail to acquire the 
significance that should fall to them in the 
process of group-formation. The state of ci\i> 


lization in America at the present day offers a 
good opportunity for studying this injurious 
cffa:t of civilization which we have reason to 
dread. But I will resist the temptation to enter 
upon a criticism of American culture; I have 
no desire to give the impression that I would 
employ American methods mj'self. 



Thi Straiicjir 
Is Our Enemy 


WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 
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relation. The closer the neighbors, and the 
stronger they are, the inicnscr is the warfare, 
and then the intenser is the internal organ- 
ization and discipline of each. Sentiments arc 
produced to correspond. Loyalty to the group, 
sacrifice for it, hatred and contempt for out- 
siders, brotherhood within, warliVcncss with- 
out,— all grow together, common products of 
the same situation. Tltcse relations and senti- 
ments constitute a social philosophy. It is sanc- 
tified by connection with religion. Men of an 
others-group are outsiders tvilh whose ances- 
tors the ancestors of the we-group waged war. 
The ghosts of the latter will see with pleasure 
their descendants beep up the fight, and will 
help them. Virtue consists in hilling, plunder- 
ing, and enslaving outsiders. 

EtliKOCcntrism is the technical name for this 
view of things in which one’s own group is 
the center of everything, and all others arc 
scaled and rated with reference to it. Folk- 
ways correspond to it to cover both the inner 
and the outer relation. Each group nourishes 
its own pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, 
exalts its own divinities, and looks with con- 
tempt on outsiders. Each group thinks its own 
folkways the only right ones, and if it ob- 
serves that other groups have other folkways, 
these excite its scorn. Opprobrious epithets 
are derived from these differences. “Pig-eater," 
“cow-eater," “undrcumcised," “jabberers," are 
epithets of contempt and abomination. The 
Tupis called the Portuguese by a derisive 
epithet descriptive of birds which have 
feathers around their feet, on account of 
trousers. For our present purpose the most 
important fact is that ’ethnocentrism leads a 
people to exaggerate and intensify everything 
in their own folkways which is peculiar and 
which differentiates them from others. It there- 
fore strengthens the folkways. 

Illustrations of Etiinocentrism. The 
Papuans on New Guinea are broken up into 
village units which are kept separate by hos- 
tility, cannibalism, head hunting, and diver- 
gences of language and religion. Each village 
is integrated by its own language, religion, and 
interests. A group of villages is sometimes 
united into a limited unity by connubium. A 
wife taken inside of this group unit has full 
status; one taken outside of it has not. The 
petty group units are peace groups within and 


are hostile to all outsiders. The Mbayas of 
South America believed that their deity had 
bidden them live by malting war on others, 
tahing their wives and property, and hilling 
their men. 

When Caribs were asked ^vhcncc they 
came, they answered, "Wc alone are people. 
The meaning of the name Kiowa is “real 
or principal people." Tlic Lapps called them- 
selves "men," or "Iiuman beings." Tire Green- 
land Eskimo think that Europeans have been 
tent to Greenland to Icam virtue and good 
manners from the Greenlanders. Tlicir highest 
form of praise for a European is that he is, or 
soon w'ill be, as good as a Greenlander. The 
Tunguscs call themselves “men." As a rule it is 
found that nature peoples cal! ihcmsclvcs 
“men.” Others are something else— perhaps not 
defined— hut not real men. In myths the origin 
of their owm tribe is that of the real human 
race. Tlicy do not account for the others. The 
Ainos derive their name from that of the first 
man, whom they worship as a gcxl. Evidently 
the name of the god is derived from the tribe 
name. When the tribal name has another 
sense, it is always boastful or proud. The 
Ovambo name is a corruption of the name 
of the tribe for ihcmsclvcs, which means "the 
wealthy." Amongst the most remarkable peo- 
ple in the world for ethnocentrism are the Seri 
of Lower Gilifornia. They obscr\’e an attitude 
of suspicion and hostility to all outsiders, and 
strictly forbid marriage with outsiders. 

The Jews diWded all mankind into them- 
selves and Gentiles. They were the “chosen 
people." The Greeks and Romans called all 
outsiders “barbarians." In Euripides’ tragedy 
of Iphigenia in Aults Iphigenia says that it is 
fitting that Greeks should rule o\’er barbarians, 
but not contrariwise, because Greeks are free, 
and barbarians are slaves. The Arabs regarded 
themselves as the noblest nation and all others 
as more or less barbarous. In 1896, the Chi- 
nese minister of education and his counselors 
edited a manual in which this statement oc- 
curs: “How grand arid glorious is the Empire 
of China, the middle kingdom! She is the 
largest and richest in the world. The grandest 
men in the world have all come from the 
middle empire." In all the literature of all the 
states equivalent statements occur, although 
thq? are not so naively expressed. In Russian 
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ri„ and conditions of welfare. The masses are 
always patriotic. For them the old ethnocenuic 
jealousy, vanity, ttuculcnq-, and ™^‘“on ate 
Ae strongest elements in patriotism. 
rinuinls ate easily awakened m a J 
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Mon Against Man 


A Portrait 
of Hate 


ODD NANSEN 


Two readings form this section on “Man Against Man.” One writer a 
Norwegian, the other a Jew— but both have experienced the Nazi concentration can’P** 
The first of these reports * is a description of the mistreatment of Jews and the feeling;® or 
the Norwegian observer, Odd Nansen. 

Consider the author, the tormentors, and the tormented. Then ask yourself whefher 
or WViriVvcis. 


The language is exhausted. I've exhausted 
it myself. There are no words left to describe 
the horrors I've seen with my own eyes. How 
am I to give even a reflection of the hell I 
was plunged in yesterday? 

It was in the isolation area bens'cen Blocks 
Thirteen and Fourteen, which was filled with 
Jews from Liberose. Leif Wolfbag was among 
them. He had sent for me, so I went. 1 didn’t 
have much talk with him, 1 saw that he was all 
right, he had been getting Norwegian parcels 
the whole time, and looked '‘weU.” But the 
scene around me took up all my interest, all 
my thoughts, and pretty well all my strength. 
It was appalling. Dante’s inferno couldn’t be 
* From From Day to Day, pp. 437-40, by OAJ 
Nansen, copyright 1949 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
leprinied by permission of the publisher. 
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worse. There were more than a thousand 
that Is, lliey had once been Je\%'s and hu^^” 
beings, now they were living skeletons, 
like in their mad hunger. They flung 
selves on the dustbins, or rather plunged 
them, head and shoulders, several at a POi® 
they scratched up everything, absolutely 
thing that was lying in them, potato 
garbage, rottenness of every kind. They d»da * 
see what they were eating, simply shos'®f 
into their faces, clawed and tore at it, fc^ught 
over it. They stuck fast in the dustbins, ticking 
them along when they straightened up 
and off they went like that, two or thf^ 
skeletons combined into a strange 
caryatid sculpture. But the worst was th^^ *he 
whole time, without a break, the blows fr°® 
rubber truncheons were hailing dow^* 
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them. Young Ms (SAW lods)>- .tasM 
asvay at them to their hearts content. But they 
took no notice. The instant the lomienmis 
turned atvay to hit out in another ducctmn, 
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grown even more hardened, even mote callous. 

He didn’t mind looking on, this was a com- 
monplace, mere daily fare! 

I dragged the Jew to the wall and man- 
aged to prop him up against it, and ho came 
to again. He looked at me with such cyes- 
oh God, such eycsi all the while WK ted, and 
the ted was running down his chaks th 
brown pupils were dull, as though a film had 
been drawn over them, and the big eyelids 
hung over *em heavily. Some gutghng noisK 
came from him, 1 thought he had difiicWty n 
breathing, I tried to straighten him up; sti 
the gurgling noises came, u'o«,«E“My' " 
as though he wme bemg 
b„. he was crying, crying like a “ 

of his, who had been t He 

time came up and helped me to hold him. He 
ewlaincd that he had thought I was going 
,0 prop his friend up and WU b""-^ 
believe 1 only meant to help him. Fm I "ssn ' 
^rn^mat'was 1? A Notwegian! He sm le* 
a.^ something that was meant for a ot le ar 
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raised his arm with an effort, as though mus- 
tering all his failing strength; his hand reached 
the level of my head; there he let it sink, and 
slowly that bony hand of his slid down over 
my face. It was bis last caress, and he gurgled 
something that his friend translated with, "He 
says you are a decent man.” Then he collapsed 
along the wall and onto the ground, and 1 
think he died there and then, but I don't 
know, for I was hurrying off with my face 
burning. “A decent manl” I who hadn’t even 
dared to try and stop his tormentor. I who 
hadn’t even cared to risk my own skin by 
going out into the camp and collecting food 
for those starving skeletonsi "A decent man!” 
If only I could e\’er raise myself up again from 
this shadow life in this sink of degradation, 
and he "a decent manl” 

I made my way back to Wolfberg and some 
other Norwegians who were standing round 
him. They were watching the scene, which 
still continued, the tormentors striking mote 
frantically than ever, while the victims drew 
away, crook hacked, their hands protecting 
their heads and faces, or fell and saved their 
butchers the trouble of running after them. 
The dustbin offenses were repeated incessantly. 
They stuffed the garbage into their pockets, 
under their shirts, in their caps— what they 


couldn't stuff in their mouths; they heeded 
nothing, nothing but food! Food? That beastli- 
ness, no pig would have eaten It, no animal, 
only flies and bacteria would slowly consume 
it, 

A Norwegian said, ‘Those aren't human be- 
ings, they're swine! I’ve starved myself, but I 
could never sink to eating sheer filth! It’s 
quite right to keep them off the garbage, and 
you have to beat them, even that doesn’t stop 
them!" I hurled myself on him and let him 
have a broadside. It was a solace to see him 
curl up, for curl he did; he grew quite meek 
in the end. But a poor, cowardly outlet for all 
the pent-up forces within me that I felt should 
have been used for something very different if 
1 had only had the courage. I couldn’t stand 
the place any longer, all I saw increased my 
impotence, despair, paralysis of dumb disgust 
at everything, including myself. I got out of it 
with Arvid, who had come with me. Wc went 
to the Revier to see Rolf. Thank heaven, he 
was much, much better. I hadn't seen him for 
a fortnight, there was a colossal improvement. 
We stayed a long time; two or three hours, for 
that was forbidden loo. At night in the block 
there was concertina-playing, singing, and 
high spirits. I sang too, and made merry! Can 
it be possible? 


Man /Igariist Afnn 


An Analysis 
of Hale 


anUNO CETTELKEIM 


Tlic author of this article has also been a concentration camp inmate. 
But, as a trainctl psycljologist, lie has attempted to analyze the situation in which as a 
Jetv lie hod found himself. Bruno Bettclheim is currcndy director of the Orthogenic School 
at the University of Chicago. In this report, he aslcs whether there was "method or mad- 
ness” in the treatment of prisoners as reported in tlie preceding description of the con- 
centration camp. 

This reading * prowdes an interpretation of the purposes of the Naais. How does the 
author explain the Nazi behavior? How docs his explanation accord with your ideas of 
hate and violence? Imagine yourself as soldier-jailer. Would you behave differently? 


PURPOSE OF THE 
INVESTIGATION 

Tlje author spent approximalely one year 
in die two biggest German concentration 
camps for poJiticaf prisoners, at Dachau and 
at Buchcnwald. During (his rime he made 
ohscr\’ations and collected materialj part of 
which will be presented in this pper. It is not 
the intention of this presentation to recount 
once more the horror story of the German 
concentration camp for political prisoners. 

It is assumed that the reader is roughly 
familiar with it, but it should be reifer^w 
that the prisoners wre deliberately tortured. 


* From "Individual and Mas Dchavtor « 
Simations” br Bruno Eetielhcim, lourval cf ^ 
»wmal and Soeiflt Psychology, Vol- 33 (1943), PP- 
417-20, 429-33, 447-52. Beprimed by penmawn. 


Ibey were inadequately clothed, but neverthe- 
less exposed to heat, tain, and freezing tem- 
peratures as long as seventeen hours a day, 
seven days a tveek. They suffered from ex- 
treme malnutrition, but had to per/orra hard 
labor.* Ewry single moment of their lives was 
strictly regulated and supervised. They were 
never permitted to see any visitors, nor a min- 
ister. They were not entitled to any medical 
care, and when they received Jr, it was rarely 
administered by medically trained persons.* 

r The diily food the prisoners received yielded ap- 
pfOXUBatel}- 1800 calories, whereas for the labor they 
were forced to perform the average caloric requite- 
meat iS fionr 3000 ro 3300 calories. 

aSurgica} operatiotrs, for instsoee. were performed 
by a former printer. There were many MTJ.’s in th* 
/•amp , bur no prisotrer was permitted to work in the 
esunp fn his Qvihan capadty because that teould BOf 
have im^'cd a punisbroent' 

*43 
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an analysis of hate 


The prisoners did not know exactly why they 
were imprisoned, and ne\'er knew for hosv 
long. TTiis may explain why we shall speak of 
the prisoners as persons finding themselves in 
an "extreme” situation, 

Tire acts of terror committed in these camps 
arouse in the minds of civilized persons Justi- 
fied and strong emotions, and those emotions 
lead them sometimes to overlook that terror is, 
as far as the Gestapo is concerned, only a 
means for attaining certain ends.® By using 
extravagant means which fully absorb the in- 
vestigator’s interest, the Gestapo only too often 
succeeds in hiding its real purposes. One of the 
reasons that this happens so frequently in 
respect to the concentration camps is that the 
persons most able to discuss them are former 
prisoners, who obviously are mote interested 
in what happened to them than in w'hy it 
happened. IE one desires to undersund the 
purposes of the Gestapo, and the ways in 
which they are attaint, emphasis on what 
happened to particular persons would be erro- 
neous. According to the well-known ideolog)' 
of the Nazi state the indindual as such is 
either nonexistent or of no importance. An 
investigation of the purposes of the concentra- 
tion camps must, therefore, emphasize not 
indiWdual acts of tenor, but their trans-indi- 
vidual purposes and results. 

Anticipating the results of this discussion 
and of further investigations, it may be said 
that the results which the Gestapo tried to 




*Tlie concentration camps for political prisoners 
are administered by the "Elite” fonnations of the 
"SS" groups, called '‘Deathhead" le^menls. Every 
member of these le^ments has to spend at leasi three 
months of hi$ training as a guard in these camps. If 
he does not perform satisfaaorily in this capacity, he 
is transferred hack to the non-elite formations of the 
"SS.” 


There are many l>'pe$ of concentration camps in 
Germany. If the author speaks of concentration 
camps, the meaning is altrays camps for political 
prisoners. Up to the time of the war dicre were three 
big camps of this type and a few smaller ones, all foe 
men, and one small camp for svomen. Up to lhat 
time the total of prisoners in these camps never ex- 
ceeded 60,000. Contrary to svidespread ojniuon, only 
a small minority of them were Jews. 

The many other German concentratiejn camps, 
mch as those for forced labor, were not administered 
by the Gestapo, and the conditions in them were 
very diSerent. 


obtain by means of the camps arc varied; the 
author thinks that he was able to recognize 
some of them. In the context of this presenta- 
tion it may be mentioned that they were the 
following different, although intimately re- 
lated, goals: fo break the prisotiers as individ- 
itals and to change them into docile masses 
from which no individual or group act of resist- 
ance could arise; to spread terror among the rest 
of the population by using the prisoners as 
hostages for good behavior, and by demon- 
strating what happens to those who oppose the 
Nazi rulers; to provide the Gestapo members 
with a troining ground in which they are so 
educated as to lose all human emotions and 
attitudes and learn the most effective ways 
of breaking resistance in a defenseless dvilian 
population; to provide the Gestapo with an 
experimental laboratory in which to study the 
effective means for breaking dvilian resistance, 
the minimum food, hygienic, and medical re- 
quirements needed to keep prisoners alive and 
able to perform hard labor when the threat of 
punishment takes the place of all other nor- 
mal incemives, and the inQuence on perform- 
ance If no time is allotved for anything but 
hard labor and if the prisoners are separated 
from their families. 

In this paper, which, considering the com- 
plexity of the problem with which it is deal- 
ing, is comparatively short, an effort will be 
made to deal adequately with at least one 
aspect of it, namely, with the concentration 
camp as a means of producing changes in the 
prisoners which will make them more useful 
subjects of the Nazi state. 

These changes are produced by exposing the 
prisoners to situations particularly suitable for 
this purpose. Their nature is such as to war- 
rant calling them extreme. By means of their 
extreme character they force the prisoners to 
adapt themselves entirely and with the great- 
est speed. This adaptation produced interest- 
ing t>’pes of private, individual, and be- 
havior. We call “prix-ate” behavior that which 
originates to a large degree in a subjaz’s par- 
ticular background and personality, rather 
than in the experiences to ivhich the Gestapo 
exposed him, although these experiences were 
instrumental in bringing about the private be- 
havior. We call "individual” behaWor that 
which, although developed by individuals more 
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tortures U’cre planned can be seen from the 
fact that during tljc author’s transportation 
into the camp after several prisoners had died 
and many had been tvounded in tortures last* 
ing for 12 hours, the command, "Stop mis- 
treating the prisoners,” came and from this 
moment on the prisoners were left in peace 
till they arrived in the camp when another 
group of guards took over and started anew 
to take advantage of them. 

It is difTicult to ascertain what happened in 
the minds of the prisoners during the lime 
they were exposed to this treatment. Most of 
them became so exhausted that they were only 
partly conscious of what happened. In general, 
prisoners remembered tbc details and did rtot 
mind talking about them, but they did not 
like to talk about what they had felt and 
thought during the time of torture. 71ic few 
who volunteered information made vague 
statements which sounded like devious ration- 
alizations, invented for die purpose of justify- 
ing that they had endured treatment injurious 
to their self-respect without tr^’ing to fight 
back. The few who had tried to fight back 
could not be interviewed; they were dead. 

The witer can vividly recall his extreme 
weariness, resulting from a bayonet wound he 
received early in the course of transportation 
and from a heavy blow on the head. Both in- 
juries led to die loss of a considerable amount 
of blood, and made him groggy. He recalk 
vividly, nevertheless, his thoughts and emo- 
tions during the transportation. He wondered 
all the time that man can endure so much 
without committing suicide or going insane. 
He wondered that the guards really tortured 
prisoners in the way it had been desaibed in 
books on the concentration camps; that the 
Gestapo was so simple-minded as either to 
enjoy forcing prisoners to defile themselves or 
to expect to break their resistance in this way. 
He wondered that the guards were Jacking 
in fantasy when selecting the means to torture 
the prisoners; that their sadism was without 
imagination. He was rather amused by the 
repeated statement that guards do not shoot 
the prisoners but kill them by beating them 
to death because a bullet costs six pfennigs, 
and the prisoners are not worth even somitch. 
Obviously the idea that these men, most of 
them formerly influential persons, were not 


worth such a trifle impressed the guards con- 
siderably. On the basis of this introspection 
it seems that tbc writer gained emotional 
strength from the following facts: that things 
happened according to expectation; that, thac- 
forc, his future in the camp was at least partly 
predictable from what be already was experi- 
encing and from what he had read; and that 
the Gestapo was more stupid than l»c had 
expected, which cs’cntually provided small 
satisfaction. Moreos'cr, lie felt pleased wnth 
himself that the tortures did not change his 
ability to think or his general point of view. In 
retrospect these considerations seem futile, 
but they ought to be mentioned because, if 
the author should be asked to sum up in one 
sentence what, all during tbc time he spent 
in tbc camp, was bis main problem, he would 
say: to safeguard his ego in sttch a way, that, 
if hy any good luck he should regain liberty, 
he iixnild be ayproxinurtcly the santc ferson 
he was when deprived of liheriy. 

He has no doubt that he w’as able to endure 
the transportation, and all that followed, be- 
cause right from the beginning he became 
convinced that these horrible and degrading 
experiences somehow did not happen to "him 
as a subject, but only to "him” as an object. 
The importance of this attitude was corrobo- 
rated by many statements of other prisoners, 
aliliough none would go so far as to state 
definitely that an attitude of this type was 
clearly developed already during the time of 
the transportation. TTicy couched their feel- 
ings usually in more general terms such as, 
"The main problem is to remain alive and 
unchanged,” without specifying wliat they 
meant as unchanged. From additional remarks 
it became apparent that what should remain 
unchanged was individually different and 
roughly covered the person’s general attitudes 
and values. 

All the thoughts and emotions which the 
author had during the transportation were ex- 
tremely detached. It was as If he watched 
things happening in which he only vaguely 
participated. Later he learned that many pris- 
oners had developed this same feeling of de- 
tachment, as if what happened really did not 
Jaattcr to oneself. It was strangely mixed with 
a conviction that "this cannot be true, such 
things just do not happen.” Not only during 
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the transportation but all through the time 
spcnl in ramp, the ptUoners had to convince 
themselves that this tvas teal, was leally hap- 
pening, and not just a nightraate. They were 
never wholly successful.* 
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attitude of the guards was that prisoners who 
did trot faint under the more severe strains 
during the ttanspottation, in the caitip usually 
fainted when exposed to great hatdslups, al- 
though they were not as great as those endured 
during the ttansporiation. _ 

SmtxtAttv. During the transportation the 
prisoners were exposed to physical and mental 
tortures, the purpose of wh|d. seemed to be 
to btealr any ability to resist the Gestapo. 1 hey 
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spiracy. So it can lie understood why theit 
behavior to the prisoners was that normally 
reserved tor dealing with one's vilest cn- 
emy. 

The prisoners found themselves in an ini- 
possible situation due to the steady interfet* 
ence with their privacy on the part of the 
guards and other prisoners. So a great amount 
of aggression accumulated. In the new pris- 
oners it vented itself in the way it might have 
done in the world outside the camp. But 
slowly prisoners accepted, as expression of 
their verbal aggressions, terms which definitely 
did not originate in their previous vocahu- 
lanes, but were taken over From the very dif- 
ferent vocabulary of the Gestapo. From copy- 
ing the verbal aggressions of ibe Gestapo to 
copying their form of bodily aggressions was 
one more step, but it toak several years to 
make this step. It was not unusual to find old 
prisoners, when in charge of others, behaving 
worse than the Gestapo, in some cases because 
they were trying to win favor tvith the 
Gestapo in this way but more often because 
they considered this the best way to behave 
totvard prisoners in the camp. 

Practically all prisoners who had spent a 
long time in the camp took over the Gestapo's 
attitude toward the so-called unfit prisoners. 
Newcomers presented the old prisoners with 
difficult problems. Theit complaints about the 
unbearable life in camp added new straii) 10 
the life in the banacks, so did their inability 
to adjust to it. Bad behavior in the labor gang 
endangered the whole group. So a newcomer 
who did not stand up well under the strain 
tended to become a liability for the other pris- 
oners. Moreover, weaklings were those inost 
apt e\'entually to turn traitors. Weaklings usu- 
ally died during the first •weeks in the c^mp 
any^vay, so it seemed as well to get rid of them 
sooner. So old prisoners were sometime^ in- 
strumental in getting rid of the unfit, in this 
way making a feature of Gestapo ideology a 
feature of their o\vn behavior. This was otjc of 
the many rituations in tvhich old prisf^ers 
demonstrated toughness and molded their way 
of treating other prisoners according to the ex- 
ample set by the Gestapo. That this was teally 
a fsimg-cvcr of Gestapo attitucfcs can fie seen 
from the treatment of traitors. Self-protection 
asked for their elimination, but the w^y in 


which they were tortured for days and slowly 
killed was taken over from the Gestapo. 

Old prisoners who seemed to have a tend- 
ency to identify themselves svith the Gestapo 
did so not only in respect to aggressive be- 
havior. They would try to arrogate to them- 
selves old pieces of Gestapo uniforms. If that 
was not possible, they tried to sew and mend 
their uniforms $0 that they tvould resemble 
those of the guards. The length to which pris' 
oners tvould go in these efforts seemed un' 
believable, particularly since the Gestapo 
punished them for their efforts to copy 
Gestapo uniforms. When asked why they did 
it they admitted that they loved to look like 
one of the guards. 

The identification with the Gestapo did not 
stop writh the copying of their outer appear- 
ance and behavior. Old prisoners accepted thefr 
goals and values, too, even when they seemed 
opposed to their ovvn interests. It was appalling 
w see how far formerly ev'cn politically well- 
educated prisoners would go in this identifi- 
cation. At one lime American and English 
netvspapers were full of stories about the cruel- 
ties committed in the camps. The Gestapo 
punished the prisoners for the appearance of 
these stories, true to their policy of punishing 
the group for whatev'cr a member or a former 
member did, and the stories must have orig- 
inated in reports of former prisoners. In dis- 
cussiems of this event old prisoners would 
insist that it is not the business of foreign 
correspondents or newspapers to bother with 
Gennan institutions and expressed their 
hatred of the journalists who tried to help 
them. The writer asked more than one hun- 
dred old political prisoners the following ques- 
tion: "If I am lucky and reach foreign soil, 
should I tell the story of the camp and arouse 
the Interest of the cultured world?” He found 
Only two who made the unqualified statement 
that everyone escaping G^many ought to 
fight the Nazis to the best of his abilities. All 
others vere hoping for a Gemum rewlutioHr 
hut did not like the idea of interference <nt 
the part of a foreign power. 

When old prisoners accepted Nazi values 
as their o^vn they usually did not admit 1 t» 
but explained their behavior by means of 
rationalizations. For instance, prisoners col- 
lected scrap in the camp because Germany was 
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he would not be able to help the prisoners. 
The eagerness of these prisoners to find rea- 
sons for their claims was pitiful. A whole 
legend was woven around the fact that of two 
officers inspecting a barrack one had cleaned 
his shoes from mud before entering. He prob- 
ably did it automatically, but it was inter- 
preted as a rebuff to the other officer and a 
clear demonstration of how he felt about the 
concentration camp. 

After so much has been said about the old 
prisoners’ tendency to conform and to identify 
with the Gestapo, it ought to be stressed that 
this was only part of the picture, because the 
author tried to concentrate on interesting psy- 
chological mechanisms in group behavior 
rather than on reporting types of behavior 
which are either well known or could reason- 
ably he expected. These same old prisoners 
who identified with the Gestapo at other mo- 
ments defied it, demonstrating extraordinary 
courage in doing so. 

Su^rMARY. In conclusion it should be em- 
phasized again that this essay is a preliminary 
report and does not pretend to be exhaustive. 
The author feels that the concentration camp 
has an importance reaching far beyond Its b^ 
ing a place svhere the Gestapo takes revenge 
on its enemies. It is the main training ground 
for young Gestapo soldiers who are planning 
to rule and police Germany and all conquered 
nations; it is the Gestapo’s laboratory where 
it develops methods for changing free and up- 
right citizens not only into grumbling slaves, 
but into serfs who in many respects accept 
their masters’ values. They still think that they 
are follovnng their own life goals and \'3lue5, 
whereas in reality they have accepted the 
Nazis’ values as their own. 

It seems that what happens in an extreme 
fashion to the prisoners w’ho spend several 
>car$ j'n the concentration camp happens in 
less exaggerated form to the inhabitants of the 
big concentration camp called fpeater Ger- 
many. It might liappen to the inhabitants of 
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occupied countries if they are not able to form 
organized groups of resistance. The system 
seems too strong for an individual to break its 
hold over bis emotional life, particularly if he 
finds himself within a group which has more 
or less accepted the Nazi system. It seems 
easier to resist the pressure of the Gestapo and 
the Nazis if one functions as an individual; 
the Gestapo seems to know that and therefore 
insist on forcing all individuals into groups 
which they supervise. Some of the methods 
used for this purpose are the hostage system 
and the punishment of the whole group for 
whatever a member of it does; not permitting 
anybody to de\'iate in his behavior from the 
group norm, whate\’er this norm may be; dis- 
couraging solitary activities of any kind, etc. 
The main goal of the efforts seems to be to 
produce in the subjects childlike attitudes and 
childlike dependency on the will of the lead- 
ers. The most effective way to break this 
inOucnce seems to be the formation of demo- 
crau'c groups of resistance of independent, 
mature, and self-reliant persons, in which 
every member backs up, in all other members, 
the ability to resist. If such groups are not 
formed it seems very difficult not to become 
subject to the slow process of personality dis- 
integration produced by the unrelenting 
pressure of the Gestapo and the Nazi sys- 
tem. 

Inasmuch as the concentration camp is the 
laboratory of the Gestapo for subjecting not 
only free men, but even the most ardent foes 
of the Nazi system, to the process of disin- 
tegration from their position as autonomous 
individuals, it ought to be studied by all per- 
sons interested in understanding what hap- 
pens to a population subject to the methods 
of the Nazi system. It is hoped that hy under- 
standing what happens to the unhappy per- 
sons under Nazi domination it will be possible 
to des'ise methods by means of which they vrill 
be helped to resurrect within a short time as 
autonomous and self-reliant persons. 
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Malcolm from the jail at Monroe. Georgia. 
Malcolm, a young Negro, had been involved 
in a fight with his white employer during 
the course of which the latter had been 
stabbed. It is reported that there was talk of 
lynching Malcolm at the time of the incident 
and while he was in jail. Upon Malcolms 
release, Harrison started to drive Malcolm, 
Malcolm's wife, and a Negro overseas veteran, 
George Dorsey, and his wife, out of Monroe. 

At a bridge along the way a large group of 
unmasked white men, armed with pistols and 
shotguns, was waiting. They stopped Harri- 
son’s car and removed Malcolm and Dorsey. 

As they were leading the two men away, Har- 
rison later stated, one of the women called out 
the name of a member of the mob. Thereupon 
the lynchers returned and removed the two 
WTamen from the car. Three volleys of shots 
were fired as if by a squad of professional 
executioners. The coroner's report said that at 
least 60 bullets were found in the scarcely 
recognizable bodies. Harrison consistently de- 
nied that he could identify any of the un- 
masked murderers. State and federal grand 
juries reviewed the evidence in the case, but 
no person has yet been indicted for the crime. 

Later that summer, in Minden, Louisiana, a 
young Negro named John Jones was arrested 
on suspicion of housebreaking. Another Negro 
youth, Albert Hanis, was arrested at about 
the same time, and beaten in an eifoct to impli- 
cate Jones. He was then released, only to be 
reanested after a few days. On August 6th, 
early in the evening, and before there had 
been any trial of the charges against them, 
Jones and Harris were released by a deputy 
sheriff. Waiting in the jail yard was a group 
of white men. There was evidence that, with 
the aid of the deputy sheriff, the young men 
were put into a car. They were then driven 
into the country. Jones was beaten to death. 
Hanis, left for dead, revived and escaped. Five 
persons, including two deputy sheriffs, were 
indicted and brought to trial in a federal court 
for this crime. All were acquitted. 

These are two of the less brutal lynchings 
of the past years. The victims in these cases 
were not mutilated or burned. 

The record for 1947 is incomplete. There 
has been one lynching, one case in which the 
victim escaped, and other instances where 


mobs have been unable to accomplisb their 
pmtxtse. On February 17, 1947, a Negro 
youth named Willie Earle, accused of fatally 
Stabbing a taxi driver in the small city of 
Greenville, South Carolina, was removed from 
jail by a mob, viciously beaten and finally shot 
to death. In an unusual and impressive in- 
stance of state prosecution, 31 men were tried 
for this crime. All were acquitted on the eve- 
ning of May 21, 1947. Early the next morning, 
in Jackson, North Carolina, another Negro 
youth, Godwin Bush, arrested on a charge of 
approaching a white woman, svas removed 
from a local jail by a mob, after having been 
exhibited through the town by the sheriff. 
Bush succeeded in escaping from his abduc- 
tors, and, after hiding for two days in nearby 
woods, was able to surrender himself safely 
Into the custody of FBI agents and officers of 
the state. The Committee finds it encouraging 
to note that the Governor of North Carolina 
has made vigorous efforts to bring to justice 
those responsible for this attempted lynching. 

While available statistics show that, decade 
by decade, l)Tichings have decreased, this 
Committee has found that in the year 1947 
lynching remains one of the most serious 
threau to the civil rights of Americans. It is 
still possible for a mob to abduct and murder 
a person in some sections of the country with 
almost certain assurance of escaping punish- 
ment for the crime. The decade from 1936 
through 1946 saw at least 43 lynchings. No 
person received the death penalty, and the 
majority of the guilty persons was not even 
prosecuted. 

The communities in which lynchings occur 
tend to condone the crime. Punishment of 
lynchers is not accepted as the responsibility 
of state or local governments in these com- 
munities. Frequently, state officials participate 
In the crime, actively or passively. Federal ef- 
forts to punish the crime are resisted. Con- 
donation of lynching is indicated by the fail- 
ure of some local law enforcement officials 
to make adequate efforts to break up a mob. 
It is further shown by failure in most cases 
to make any real effort to apprehend or try 
those guilty. If the federal government enters 
a case, local officials sometimes actively resist 
the federal investigation. Local citizens often 
combine to impede the effort to apprehend the 
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policemen. Unpopular, weak, or defenseless 
groups are most apt to suffer. 

Considerable evidence in the files of the De- 
partment of Justice supports this assertion. For 
example, in one case in 1945 a group of white 
juvenile offenders made an abortive effort to 
escape from a midwestem prison. The attempt 
was quickly and fairly easily subdued. In the 
course of the attempt a trusty was injured. 
The prison oflzcials, after rounding up the 
boys, allowed other trusties to vent their 
anger at the injury to their comrade by physi- 
cally attacking the defenseless prisoners. After 
this had occuned the boys were then severely 
beaten, one by one, by the prison officials. 

Much of the illegal official action which has 
been brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee is centered in the South. There is evidence 
of lawless police action against whites and 
Negroes alike, but the dominant pattern is that 
of race prejudice. J. Edgar Hoover referred, 
in his testimony before the Committee, to a 
particular jail where "it was seldom that a 
Negro man or woman was incarcerated who 
was not given a severe beating, which started 
off with a pistol whipping and ended with a 
rubber hose.” 

The files of the Department abound with 
evidence of illegal official action in southern 
states. In one case, the victim was arrested on 
a charge of stealing a tire, taken to the court- 
house, beaten by three officers with a black- 
jack until his head was a bloody pulp, and 
then dragged unconscious through the streets 
to the jail where he was thrown, dying, onto 
the floor. In another case, a constable ancsted 
a Negro, against whom he bore a personal 
grudge, beat him brutally with a bullwhip and 
then forced his victim, in spite of bis pro- 
testations of being unable to swim, to jump 
into a rivet where he drowned. In a third 
case, there was evidence that officers ancsted 
a Negro maid on a charge of stealing jewelry 
from her employer, took her to jail and 
scs'crcly beat and whipped her in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to extort a confession. AH of 
these cases occuned svithin the last five years. 

Tlicrc are other cases in the files of the 
Department of Justice of officers who seem 
to be "trigger-happy'’ where weak or poor 
persons arc concerned. In a number of in- 
stances, Negroes have been shot, supposedly 


in self-defense, under circumstances indicat- 
ing, at best, unsatisfactory police twrk in the 
handling of criminals, and, at worst, a callous 
willingness to kill. 

Toward the end of the work of this Com- 
mittee a particularly shocking instance of this 
occurred. On July 11, 1947, eight Negro pris- 
oners in the State highway prison camp in 
Glynn County, Georgia, were killed by their 
white guards as they allegedly attempted to 
escape. The Glynn County grand jury exon- 
erated the warden of the camp and four guards 
of all charges. At later hearings on the high- 
way prison camp system held hy the State 
Board of Corrections, conflicting evidence was 
presented. But one witness testified that there 
\vas no evidence that the prisoners were try- 
ing to escape. In any case, he said it was not 
necessary to use guns on them in the circum- 
stances. "There was no Justification for the 
killing. I saw the Negroes where they fell. 
Two were killed where they crawled under 
the bunkhouse and two others as they ran 
under their cells. The only thing they were 
trying to escape was death. Only one tried to 
get over the fence,” The warden and four 
guards were indicted by a federal grand jury 
on October 1, 1947. 

It is difficult to accept at face value police 
claims in cases of this type that action has been 
taken against prisoners in "self-defense” or to 
"prevent escape.” Even if these protestations 
are accepted, the incidence of shooting in the 
ordinary course of law enforcement in some 
sections of the country is a serious reflection 
on these police forces. Other officers in other 
places seem able to enforce the law and to 
guard prisoners without resort to violent 
means. 

The total picture— adding the connivance of 
some police officials in lynchings to their rec- 
ord of brutality against Negroes in other situ- 
ations— is, in the opinion of this Committee, 
a serious reflection on American justice. We 
know that Americans everywhere deplore 
this violence. We recognize further that there 
are many law enforcement officers in the 
South and the North who do not commit vio- 
lent acts against Negroes or other friendless 
culprits. We are convinced, however, that the 
incidence of police brutality against Negroes 
is disturbingly high. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

In addition to the treatment experienced by 
the weak and friendless person at the bands 
of police o/Bcers, he sometimes finds that the 
judicial process itself does not give him full 
and equal justice. Tliis may appear in unfair 
and perfunctory trials, or in fines and prison 
sentences that are heavier than those imposed 
on other members of the community guilty of 
the same offense. 

In part, the inability of the Negro, Mexican, 
or Indian to obtain equal justice may be attrib- 


uted n> extrajudicial factors. The low income 
of a member of any of these minorities may 
prcirent him from securing competent counsel 
to defend his rights. It may prmnt him from 
posting bail or bond to secure Kis release from 
jail during trial. It may predetermine his 
choice, upon conviction, of paying a fine or 
going to jail. But these facts should not ob- 
scure or condone the extent to which the 
judicial system itself is responsible for the 
Icss-than-cqual justice meted out to members 
ot certain minority groups. 
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What men do by custom differs from what men do by intent. Of cour^» 
custom may be the source of intentions. But social practices arc always the result of indi- 
vidual wills, strivings, and cooperation. Some men seem disposed to lake a more acove 
part in hate, not only Hitler but also the Americans described below. And these men* 
leaders if you will, are the nucleus of organizations aeated to arouse hostility. Here iS a 
curious contradiction: men brought together, united and cooperative toward a common 
goal— hatred of others. Does this sound familiar? 

This selection * analyzes the current forms of bigotry in the United States. Can this 
report be unbiased? Wbat does it tell us of the members, methods, and purposes of the 
organized batc-mongers? What pictures must be in their minds? W^y? 


Bigotry has flared from time to time ever 
since colonial days. The Salem witch hunt 
of the seventeenth century and the "Know- 
Nothings” of the nineteenth are examples. 
With the exception of the Ku KIux Klan, 
virtually none of the early bigots groups in- 
cluded Jews among their targets; their fire 
was mainly turned on Negroes, Catholics, the 
foreign-bom, and others. The deliberate prov- 
ocation of anti-Semitism hy an aggregation of 
groups and publications is a phenomenon that 
dates bach only 25 years. 

Suspect from the start for their flagrant dis- 
regard of American decency and fair play, the 
anti-Semitic agitators and their followers often 
were popularly characterized as “the lunatic 
fringe." In the years before Pearl Harbor, this 

• From Bigotry in Action: Anti-Semitie Activity 
in the United Statet Today, a Report of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, 1958, pp. 2-12, 14-16, and 
19. Reprinted by permission. 
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movement reached ne\v dimensions as several 
hundred groups, many activated with 
money, conduaed frenzied meetings and street 
demonstrations, and circulated reams of scur- 
rilous literature. 

With America’s entry into the war, 
rabble-rousers took cover and remained Qui- 
escent for the duration. 

The advent of the cold war brought many 
back into the open. Quick to leap on the 
frindtt’agon of anti-communism, some resumed 
their rabid fulminations against the Jews, de- 
faming them as Reds. The more skillful de- 
TCloped a greater sense of public relations. 
Instead of running numerous meetings, they 
produced pamphlets, periodicals and fly^s 
ostensibly devoted to legitimate controversial 
issues of the day. Thus, the streamlined 3 nti- 
Semite sets his sights for the general public, 
radier than the lunatic-fringe following of F®" 
Pearl Harbor days. 
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bigots. They have been quick to capitalize on 
desegregation tensions in the South, charging 
that "Jews and Communists” are responsible 
for the region’s present plight. Most of these 
propagandists are non-Southem opportunists— 
virtually "carpetbaggers in reverse”— pandering 
to extremist sentiment in the South. This in- 
fection of anti-Semitism, generated out of a 
local or regional situation, has the grave poten- 
tiality of spreading throughout the nation. 

Who are the principals in this divisive 
work? How do they operate? What has been 
the extent of their success so far? 

FREDERICK JOHN KASPER; 

A CASE STUDY IN BIGOTRY 

Perhaps the most notorious agitator on the 
Southern scene is youthful Frederick John 


Kasper of Camden, New Jersey. His incite- 
ments in the South finally brought a one-year 
Federal prison term which began in October, 
1957. He was released August 1, 1958. 

Kasper began his career with a bookshop in 
New York’s Greenwich Village, where he 
stocked anti-Semitic propaganda, together with 
more reputable literature. From 1933 to 1955, 
this shop served as a social center for Kasper s 
friends— among them many Negroes, includ- 
ing his s%vcetbcart who helped run the store. 
The young firebrand was also hobnobbing 
with anti-ScmilJC pamphlcicers and traveling 
periodically to Washington to visit his Fascist 
idol, poet Ezra Pound, an inmate of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital there,' 

In 1956, Kasper left Greenwich Village and 
moved to Washington, D.C., where he 
opened another bookshop. But no Negro 



CcrlPon from Sogrogolion cr Oeofh, pomplilel litwod by Seobeard Wbtto 
Cilitoni Council whIU Uodor Frederick ^ohn Kssper woi In |a;t. 


friends were connected with this endeavor. 
In Washington, Kasper launched his Eastern 
Seaboard White Citizens Councils and turned 
bis talents to writing and circulating inflamma- 
tory literature. During this period he vwote 

1 Pound was icleased, after 12 years rf conGne- 
mcn(, in April, 1958. An indictment for ucason 
against him v/as dismissed that month to clear the 
\vay for his release on a finding that he was hope- 
lessly insane and could revet stand trial. Daring 
World Wat II, Pound delivered anti-American 
broadcasts from Italy. On July 9, 1958, in a press 
interview in Naples, he told reporters that "all 
America it an insane asylum." 


TTic Ballad of ]ohn Kasper: "No Jew Supreme 
Court justice gonna make my laws for 

me ..." 

In the same year, Kasper began his 
trouble-making forays into the South. In 
August, he figured prominently in the dis- 
orders that blocked the hitherto peaceful in- 
tegration of the Clinton, Tennessee, public 
high school. 

In connection with these tensions, Kasper 
U’as convicted of civil and criminal contempt 
rf court In October, 1957, the U.S. Supreme 
Court rejected his appeal and he went to 
jalL 
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Within the Klan roovement, the specific 
targets of religious bigotry vary from one com- 
munity to another. In southern Alabama, for 
instance, tbe Klan has proved predominantly 
anti-Catholic; in Florida, the emphasis is on 
anti-Semitism. 

The aim of the resurrected Klan, unequiv- 
ocally expressed by Imperial Wizard Eldon 
L. Edwards, is to attack ‘'Catholics, Jews, 
Communists, Negroes, and NOTthcm agita- 
tors” for menacing "the white heritage.” 

In keeping with this goal, numerous Klan 
cross-burnings have occurred during the past 
se:%’eral years, not only at churches and schools, 
but also at homes of prominent Americans— 
Supreme Court Justices Warren and Frank- 
furter, Speaker Sam Rayburn, and Arch- 
bishop Rummel of New Orleans, among 
others. 

In 1956 and 1957, an interracial farm 
colony at Americus, Georgia, was subjected 
to a series of Klan bombings, shootings, and 
aoss-burnings. In the Carolinas, Klan violence 
was highlighted in December, 1956, by tbe 
flogging of a Camden, South Carolina, high 
school instructor for "teaching integration.” 

Klansmen have also perpetrated such hein- 
ous crimes as the castration of a Negro victim 
chosen at random by five Birmingham Klans- 
men. The atrocity was committed to ptov'e 
one of the group worthy of the high Klan 
office of Cyclops, a-nd Vo serve as a waTuvng 
to those favoring school integration. During 
1957 and 1958, four of the Klansmen were 
sentenced to 20-year terms for their part in the 
crime. 

At Maxton, North Carolina, in January, 
1958, an outdoor Klan rally aimed at Indians 
of the Lurabce tribe, native to the area, was 
ignominiously routed by the Indians. Klan 
leader James W- Cole received an 18-10-24- 
month sentence for inciting the Indians to 
riot. Also in 1958, a State Legislative Inv'esti- 
gating Committee in Florida heard testimony 
that Klansmen had been storing ammunition 
in several cities. 

Between November, 1957, and May, 1958, 
there were six bombings or attempted bomb- 
ings of sj-nagogucs and Jewish centers in the 
South. In Charlotte, North Carolina, on 
November II, 1957, a dynamite bomb placed 
outside die sj-nagogue where a meeting was 


in progress, failed to go off. On February 9, 
1958, another uncxploded dynamite bomb was 
found in a valise outside the temple in 
Gastonia, North Carolina. On March 16, the 
religious school of a Miami synagogue 
bombed in tbe early morning hours, while 
on the cv'cning of the same day, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, the Jewish Community Center 
vv'as bombed. Fortunately, no loss of life or 
limb resulted. Again, on April 28, two ter- 
roristic acts were aimed at Jewish houses of 
worship. Early in the morning, a synagogue 
at Jacksonville, Florida, was bombed, followed 
within an hour by the blasting of a Negro 
school. Later that day, in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, a dynamite and nitroglycerin bomb 
discovered in a rain-soaked valise in the win- 
dow well of Temple Beth-El. Had it gone off, 
the entire structure would have boen 
demolished. 

Atxrompanying several of the incidents were 
anonymous phone calls. In Nashville, the 
caller informed a rabbi: "TKis is the Confed- 
erate Union. We have just bombed the Jewish 
Community Center. Next will be the tcinple 
and next will be any other nigger-loving 
person or place in Nashville. , . 

In Jack^nville, the caller told a reporter 
of a newspaper: ‘1 am a member of the 
Confederate Underground, and have just 
blasted tbe Jewish Center and a Negro school, 
and anoibci scVidq\ vviW be bombed during the 
night. . . . The bombings will continue until 
segregation is restored ev’erywhere in the 
South. . . 

These messages epitomize the result of 
bigotry— spilling over, in its attack on one 
group and then another, until it attacks the 
community as a whole. . . - 

HATEMONGERS ON THE 
POLITICAL SCENE 

Anti-Semites have entered into politics, par- 
ticularly during Presidential and major Con- 
gressional campaigns. Their appeals are maioly 
directed to elements of the population who 
feel that both major parties “have mov’ed to 
the fat left," and who seek some kind of 
tion, perhaps ev’cn a third patty, that would 
give numerous splinter groups a sizable influ- 
ence in crucial political races. 
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to me Nazi storm troopers in any way be 
pleased. Mr. Eisenhower has no such right. 

In his literary assaults, Kamp frequently 
conjures a “Communist conspiracy" embracing 
prominent Americans of Jewish faith and 
reputable Jewish organizations, along with 
other pro^lemocratic spokesmen and groups. 

The intrusion of Kamp's anti-labor liters* 
ture into the 1958 California gubernatorial 
compaign was rejected and repudiated by the 
national chairmen of both major parlies. 

New Yorker Russell Maguire, an industrial- 
ist with well'kncftv'n anti-Semitic leanings, 
emerged from the 1957 convention o? the Con- 
gress of Freedom as the new national chair- 
man* of the revived Constitution Party. In 
1952, he put up money to distribute Professor 
John O. Beaty’s textbook of anti-Semitism, 
Iron Curtain Over America. In the same year, 
be purchased the national magazine, American 
Mercury: several members of its editorial staff 
departed when Maguire insisted on injecting 
his bias into the magazine. By July, 1957, the 
Mercury, boasting more than 100,000 drcols' 
tion, said: 

Privately, the Intemadorul Zionbts claim drey 
3 Maguire relinquished this post after a short time. 


have the power and the concentrated wealth to 
do as they please throughout the world. Then 
why haven’t they destroyed international com- 
munism instead of hnandng it? 

At the San Francisco convention of the 
newly revived Constitution Party in May, 
1957, Maguire denounced "the international 
conspiracy" and the "international bankers’* 
plotting "to destroy the United States and 
Christianity." General Del Valle was another 
speaker emphasizing the same theme. The Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion, a proven anti- 
Semidc Cotgccy, and ether mzteriaU of the 
same nature rvere widely distributed through 
the courtesy of Condc McGinley an "unoffi- 
cial” sdsitor. 

In spite of these frantic endeavors, the 
bigots have not succeeded in welding extrem- 
ist groups into a significant political force. 
Hotvever, untvaiy citizens who arc honestly 
dissatisfied with aspects of our political and 
economic climate may be exploit^ unless the 
tactic is thoroughly exposed. 

In 1952, two chairmen of the Constitution 
Party resigned because of the group's bias. 
Others have become similarly disenchanted. 
Public awareness is the hate-monger’s Achilles 
heel. 
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The seriousness of lynchings, concentration camps, and svar should not 
divert us from the recognition of less important forms of hostility. Indeed, more common 
than hate are envy, resentment, and rivalry. These are distinctively human feelings. But 
they may be accentuated by our manner of living. 

To Illustrate some milder forms of hate, tve haw picked a dcsoiption of a hypothetical, 
and composite, social gathering. The selection * is taken from the first volume in a series 
that reports an anthropological study of a modern Amciican community. The authors 
claim to have found six distinct social classes there: upper upper (UU), lower upper 
(LU), upper middle CUM), lower middle (LM), upper lower (UL), and lower lower 
(LL). D^s this pattern fit your community? Do you know any people like them? Why 
do people resent and exclude others, those "above” or "below” them on the social ladder? 


The present chapter introduces some of the 
human types who are members of the six 
classes. The several sketches which follow ore 
intended to do no more than illustrate how 
the several soda! levels appear to the obsen’or 
and how it feels to lis'e in the class system 
of Yankee City. The people described, as wll 
as their families, cliques, associations, poli^ 
cal and economic institutions, are prated 
as examples of what the researcher observes 
rvhile doing his field rvorfc. t • • 

Each person, each imtituiion, ai^ each in- 
dent in each essay Is a composite drawing, o 


* From The Vh of « 

CYankee Dty Series. Yoi. 1), TP- 1“ ' .-.i' 

Uoyd Warner and Paul S- LunI, 
reprinted hy petmisrion of Yale Umvertuy 


one actual individual or family in Yankee City 
is depicted, rather the Jim oF sci'crol individ- 
uals are compressed into that oF one lictive 
pmon. The personnel of all families has been 
changed. In the "New Family” story (Section 
4), foe eample, the Phillip Starrs are an 
amalgam of many individuals ivho arc socially 
like them. Tlie Patriotic Order of United 
States Veterans of All Wars is not one but a 
number of organizations and the evente as- 
signed to it are a composite of happenings 
from many associations. The |ustific3tfon for 
these changes lies in our attempt to protect 
our subjects and to tdl our story economically. 
We haw not hestalcd to exclude all material 
wbtth might identify specific persons in the 
conwounity; and wc have included generalized 

t6} 
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material wherever necessary to prevent recog- 
nition. The people and situations in some or 
the sketches are entirely imaginary. In all 
where changes were introduced in the 
reworking of our field notes, we first satisfied 
ourselves that they would not destroy the «• 
sential social reality of the points of the orig- 
inal interview. Only then were such materials 
included in our text. 

This chapter relates some of the more criti- 
cal or revealing happenings in the lives of typi- 
cal Yankee City people. Successful and un- 
successful upward mobility within se\’eral 
classes is illustrated. The methods of including 
and excluding people from significant class 
groupings are portrayed. The outward S3rm- 
bols of class are given; and the negative and 
positive evaluations of the several classes are 
expressed in the actions and words of the par- 
ticipants. The upper classes are treated first, 
followed by the middle and lower ones. 

I. THEY ALL CAME 

On that autumn evening Mrs. Henry 
Adams Breckenridge was sitting in a large 
wing chair hy the fireplace whose dying em- 
bers occasionally flared and lighted her pale 
face and white hair. Behind her, numerous 
used teacups were scattered on the table. Of 
her fifty-odd guests all but two had departed. 
Their automobiles, which had spread out 
along Hill Street and overflowed down the 
side streets, had disappeared. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Adams 
Breckenridge CHU) where the tea had been 
given is a square white house which sits well 
back from the street. It has three stories and 
is topped by a captain's walk svhich increases 
its height. During most of the year large trees 
and a tall thick hedge obscure the house from 
the street. A gravel drive cuts through the 
center of the hedge and, pasring the front of 
the house, continues to a large bam (now a 
garage) one hundred yards to the rear. In 
front of the house the drive forms a cirde 
almost too sharp to allotv automobiles to turn. 
Mrs. Breckenridge has often commented that 
the "circle" was made for carriages and should 
now be enlarged to accommodate automobile^ 
"but I like it the way it is and I won’t have it 
changed." 


The lawn runs from the hedge back to the 
bam. The garden stretches one hundred yards 
from the front circle on one side of the house 
to the adjoining property, owTied and occupied 
by Mr. Breckenridge’s brother and his family 
(UU). The latter grounds are also well kept, 
but they do not ha\’e an elaborate garden. 

There are many old rose bushes in the 
Breckenridge garden, in which Mr. Brecken- 
ridge shows some interest He occasionally 
picks off dead flowers and sprays the roses with 
a home-made solution to kill the rose bugs. 
Mrs- Breckenridge very rarely cares for the 
garden although she enjoys svalking through 
it and telling visitors about the flowers. Back 
of the barn lie apple orchard and meado%v. 
The trees are sprayed occasionally, but little 
effort is made to make them produce. 

For years Mrs. Breckenridge and her sister 
drove about the town in horse-drawn carriages 
as did their friends, the Marshalls (UU)* 
Mrs. Breckenridge’s chief girlhood interest, in 
fact, was in horses; and she is still so fond of 
them that she grudgingly accepts the automo* 
bile as a necessary convenience. 

Inside the house "very good colonial furni- 
ture’' is mixed indiscriminately with mid-Vic- 
torian. This is a common occurrence in the 
houses of families whose means made it pos- 
sible to add furniture during the period when 
the Victorian superseded the earlier colonial 
style. There are no reproductions. A few fam- 
ily portraits— two signed by famous artists— 
have prominent places. 

When inspecting the shiny appearance of 
a new bouse built by a lower-upper, Mrs. 
Breckenridge said that one of the things she 
liked about her owm home was that it always 
had the feeling of having been lived in. This 
is perhaps the Erst and most lasting impression 
that one has of the Breckenridge residence. 

"It was nice of you to stay on,” she said to 
the woman and man svho sat with her by the 
fireplace. I find these large teas a little ex- 
hausting. I always hate to give them but I 
couldnt get out of this one. Several of the 
members of the committee had given teas and 
they w-ere afraid that Mrs. Starr (LU) would 
try to give the last one. She always gives the 
most perfect and elaborate ones but I am 
afraid CTcryonc talks about them because 
they re just a little too-too. She was the one 
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,Wt you sifing in .he llb«ry t'HinS JoJ™ 
Alton (UU) shout sailing ship days. It tins 
amusing to listen in on that. 1 confess I eav» 

dropped on some of it. ''‘V'°a.''"'’"Ul^ 
belongs to one of the oldest families in Yanlcc 

City.^nd Johns 

sailed mote ships out of thn ha.bo. tlutn al 

"""^If^Mum the Stans ate new shoe people, 
said Nl^ WentworU. CUU). "No one eees 
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send in your name you may.’ She said, ’All 
right, very well,’ and she sent in 
Everyone objected, but they all liked Miss 

Chtiichill so they said all tight.'’ 

"Wlien Mrs. Sinclair CUU) had the meet 
ing last year," said Mrs, Wentworth Mrs. 
SBtt called up and asked if she might bring 
her daughten whereupon the daughter an 
her friends went to the elub ="d Mm Smd 
was simply furious, and slje said ™hat tort 
of poison is this ;hat you have in the House 
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‘Tve always made fun of tirth and old 
families, but they do mean something. Mrs. 
Starr has learned a lot from her boohs and 
by being on the qni vive; but breeding is 
something that doesn’t come out of a book or 
by imitating your betters.” 

,'Tou should have learned a lot about our 
city this afternoon,” the hostess said to the 
man. "All sorts of people were here. People 
one hardly knows. Wouldn’t you know, not 
one of the women on the committee or their 
husbands stayed away. They all came. The 
Camps (UM), the Frenches CUM), and the 
Flahertys CUM) were here. They were the 
people who stood off in one comer pretty 
much by themselves. They were the ones who 
were so polite when you tried to talk to them. 
They always agreed with everything you said. 
You know, I was just thinking that this is the 
first time that any of those three women has 
ever been in my house.” 

"Yet,” said the second woman, "with the 
exception of Mrs. Flaherty, they were horn 
and reared here. But, you see, at this time an 
election is too important” 

‘Yes,” the hostess said. "Aunt Caroline saw 
the governor at Uncle Ned's the last time she 
tvas in Boston, and he said that the election 
vvas going to be very close. That awful Mr. 
Meaghan may get back in again.” 

"Diane, did you notice how those Kimbles 
CLU), Waltons CLU), and Starrs patronized 
the Frenches and the Camps? It was really 
funny to see how snooty some of those new 
shoe families can be when they’re talking to 
people who haven’t got as far as they have." 

‘Tliose poor Starr children CLU) were 
here,” said Mrs. Wentworth. “Katherine was 
looking a little beaten and worn and Johnny 
apparently ^vas suffering from a hangover. 1 
don't care \vhat people say. 1 can't dislike 
them. I always remember ^vhen they were 
• growing up how badly they svcrc treated. I’ve 
actually seen people turn (heir backs on them 
when the two of them came in. It’s not as bad 
as that any more, but it’s bad enough. This 
town docs something to children like them." 

"We invited the nahcrt)*s CUM) because 
they arc the nice t}T>c of Irish,” Mrs. Brcckcn- 
ridge remarked. "My grandfather remembered 
when Flaherty's grandfather came here and 
worked as a conunon laborer, but they've al* 


wa^ been a good honest family. We once had 
an Irish maid, and she called them ‘lace-cur- 
tain Irish.’ Fred Flaherty put himself through 
sch<x)l. He went to Boston College when he 
failed to get into Harvard. He was very am- 
bitious and he later went to law school and 
came back here to practice. Uncle George said 
that he has one of the best practices in town. 

While they talked, the man smoked and 
added appropriate remarks and seeming assent 
whenever necessary. The second woman left. 
The man accepted an invitation to stay a bit 
longer and have a drink. 

‘You knoiv,” the hostess continued, "es'ery 
time Diane Wentworth and I talk like that 
I’m just a little ashamed afterward but some- 
how that’s the way 1 honestly feel when I do 
it. I wish someone like Sinclair Lewis would 
write up this town. I am afraid it would be 
like washing our mouths out with soap but it 
would do us good. 

‘‘I always think of the chapter in Bflhhht 
after gossiping the way we've been doing* 
Babbitt invited the tioiwemi riche McKelvey 
family to dinner? and they treated him so 
terribly that he and his \vife were miserable. 
And then the Babbitts reversed it all by doing 
the same thing to the little people who weie 
socially below them and made them feel miset* 
able. Have you ever read Babbitt?” 

The man said that he had. 

"Don’t you think that it is something like 
we are here?” 

Her companion said that there were many 
resemblances, but that Bahhitt was set in a 
Middle Western town. 

"I am afraid we feel ourselves superior. In 
fact, I sometimes think this town feels superior 
even to Boston and London. No one here 
would admit that New York is better than we 
are. New York is a good place to make money 
in and that’s all. You heat people talking of 
Middle Westerners as though they were coun- 
try cousins. Many of us here have never been 
west of the Connecticut River. Somehow we’re 
proud of it. 

The people of Yankee City are peculiar* 
They don t seem to be interested in anyone 
but themselves. Sometimes new people cornc 

* The pan of Babhilt to which she refers is Chap- 
XV. In it Lewis outLnes several of the social Icsvls 
of Zenith. 
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in here and leave to>vn before anyone Lnm« 
ateut Ihem. 1 remember a very nice family 
who were here tor over a year, but no one 
knew them. And they met the wrong Reopfe 
Pool say they left because no one piekrf 
them up. mat's always happening lietc 
need the right kind of sponsors when you 

come into this to\vn. Brcck- 

Wliile she continued talking, h ' 
enridge searched among the books 
r shelves on the avail opposite the file- 

I know Itat Babtoth^mlh « Mii 
die West We people m Yank ^ 
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' absolutely light. -nwi were socially 
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below the McKelveys and thme^ 

McKelveys felt '"/"‘“in Then. Babbitt 
■the Old Families of the Bab- 

was above those little pcop 
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the Marshalls, 'll' Went „„m 
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family, for that ” a„d th= 

and people like the S'am 
CLU), the Tolmans CL )■ 

s It is quite Acai * 1 '^,' elm 
hr to "tlic new r^P]^ . :i.e^lo wl»o"’ i 

LU McKelveys. 
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new people belong to the tiottveatt *'m crowd 
like the McKeUeys in Lewis BnkhiJt. 

^And there arc scores of Babbius here Some 

I like and some I don’t. Ezra Bodgets C i ) 

inrAIc-tander French CUM 5 . tor instance. 

Thev were here this afternoon. 

*Slr Ezra Rodgers was that odd hulc man 
who sat in the love scot all the time. As plain 

',J,J^bmm|eandta'.- 

::ifg“wthtvirilerotom.p-^^^^ 

longs to “„5 will, his booster 

WsTnomtSm He's io the Chamber 
sptnt. Hes 110 

of Commerce. H assoda- 

ciaUons and all of 'no ""P p list 

StcMfbcl;e:ci:!:a:cmVtof.^o.mwcll 

"lt'sius.d.cop.<.heorA.»^^^^^^^^^ 

climbers. They « „ ^ -i-uich committee or 

j-ouf bent® by being . , anj'one elm 

l,Wngm..oncpul,can_ta»n)^^„ 

on the committee. ... jf iberes a 

this afternoon, and. actually 

Babbitt in th s X®” u rwd in the 

bclic%-esall of businessmen being 

Boston Ise Uhink he's still wT- 

SSt'^rinmv 

otbrseleas hie this. 



Learning Who's Mice- 
and Who's Not 


MARY ELLEN GOODMAN 


In one large Eastern city live thre<Hjuariers of a million people, people 
who differ in many ways— in race, religion, national origin, income, and social standing. 
During the 1940’s a social scientist and her staff visited and studied this community. Their 
main concern was children— Rnce Awareness in Yoking ChiliJren was their subject and 
became the title of the booh written by Mary Ellen G^man. 

The extract from this booh * presents several instances of learning about race. Hotv 
important are these experiences? What do they tell «s about human antagonisms? 


1. DIANE T. AND HER MOTHER: 

"AIM HIGH-" 

Diane is as blond as her mother, and she 
has her mother’s devotion to the enhancing of 
her porcelain prettincss with pretty clothes, 
appropriately ladylihe manners, and coy, 
feminine ways. Children who don’t “play 
nice” are to be avoided. Mother wouldn’t like 
them. 

Mother didn't like them, and mother didn’t 
like the nursery school. Diane sometimes came 
home \vith her clothes in a mess and wearing 
the marks of most unladylike battles. A svoman 
alone in the world, a woman who has given 
her husband to the defense of his country, sees 
her Erst obligation to herself and her child. 

• rrom Bace Awareness in ChiIJren, pp. 94-97, 
by Mary Ellen Goodman, Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., Cambridge, copyright 1952, reprinted by per- 
minion of the Anti Defamation League of B’nai 
B’riib. 
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She cannot afford to jeopardize a precarious 
grip on the ways and the society of "the nicer 
class of people” by unnecessary contacts trith 
the less-nice class, or by allow'ing her daughter 
to develop any undesirable attachments or any 
peculiar ideas. Furthermore, the nursery school 
staff pro\'ed itself quite unappreciative of the 
benefits of having people of the T.’s calibre 
associated with the institution. They not only 
made no special concessions but behaved as 
though they had quite failed to recognize 
superior people when they saw them- It was 
a really intolerable situation! 

It is not, of course, that Mrs. T. is a snob. 
It is just that the T.’s, mother and daughter, 
expect nice things, and aim high.” 

It was not the interracial character of the 
nursery school milieu so much as its lower 
class character wliich made It impossible for 
^bem. But Mrs. T. concludes that: 

Naturally, when you have so many 
Negroes, it is not going to be a very high class 
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crouo ... Now to Diane a colotei cHld is 

when we meet her on the street 0 

Ac child asW,.o „n.e 

and Diane said no, no, honey 

“’’^Now oi course I wouldn't mn^rn^^^Md 

to treat ihcm the colored 

I stop and drat a httle ' 
mothers at the pH jicn sealk 

talk ahout school and 

ttp to the corrrer have any 

there. 1 don t know why- 1 j „niirrly 

Interests with J”7to't mind chat- 

wouldn't encourage them. colored 

ting but socially I ^^"aid the ..Me 

should stay with *e « 
with the whiW-*"^‘, ^ , j «cc— the D*' 
school they uphold “,cncd! It's hardly 

rector herseU leans t , 

the way to run a playing •««" 

‘•As I said. I don t n»nd ^ 
the colored cluldreiv doesn't cithw- 

and decently behaved, and shc^ ^ I 

She can’t stand ^‘"8 ^ white children 
can see that even ol t ^ a, 

aren’t as 

they might he cuh«. But rt is"' 

when you have such a „ot nm«. 

so much .he “'r^^ l murtsayrharl'c^ 
.vhile Diane is ''“'c- ®“ , she will nc^ 
in my own hear, that I she leas'’ 

had contpanionship.^ aujae.^ “ 

high school. 1 ‘7and I don't think my 
a colored roan m} j ^-ouldni 

ettsi.ohtcf CN'Ct would . , „.ooldnt 
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rhe parents as it is tor the childten. It's sety 

unfair for them. , 

The whole Uiing is to know )-our hmd 
and stay .'1* them, white with white and 

colored with coloied, and the Mt'Mtte 
..hit's together. Now we may not he m 
social tcRhler, hut we know some nice p^ 
pic and we're at home with them. Tlicy tc ic 
l ud we should he rvlth. You know you hare 
m he very ca.eful-cspeeially a ""m™ a'™' 

;SlSre^D?af,';otS 


^ want 

I’tsanc- 


a colored man mys® j „.ouWni 

daughter cet „„inly w-ouldo t 

her to get Diane would ”4 

lion a mixed mattra^ ju J hd »_ 

-michsidearnlo^ unhappy^^^ 

_Has child im'. 

Negroes would accep 


2. YVONNES PARENTS: 

"PEOPLE LIKE US-" 

s T\tr 

her daughter, ooesiii ^ 

r..M^nr;d.ha.oaehu..o.«h^ 
school >-ou rvouldnt Hunt siw 

dilng, you '’kirfe;=<.lr.t.uldn'l 

mother sap. she has tr « 
ba lorhered ^ i,i „me place Im 

,,[ mine tales hm h >' B , 

for her, hut she d™ t hlj “ . B me so 

-Mayte ir's mow-n up he- 

much, but she get. atag ’ f i^u ,0 htr 

"^.iSs 1 ”.™ tresh ami 

little bmther.Tl'ml’ ''' . , , ^ 

limes and l«J j . wonderful Such 

•n,e neishl'u’, 1' "X don't Inow h« »' 

little lady! Well dip ,i,o'. cot a 

5 , I do-b.it 1 dant man t 5 
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niuw. .ha” 1"'' ,7tie ami lri"P me "he 

the ..-oum" Lrwd inJ'Maa- ' 

”.S"'auTdo''mmecMM.gmpek’^ 



LEARNING WHO'S NICE-AND WHO'S NOT 


course. Sure, I lil«e to talk-my husband’s 
the quiet type— he says he don't get in a word 
edgeways, but gee, I’d go crazy if I couldn’t 
get out and see people. He comes home dead 
tired from drivin' the truck all day and he 
don’t even pay much attention to the kids. Me 
—I like to be sociable, sit down and have a 
cup of coffee with one of the other mothers 
on the way home from nursery school— have 
a beer and relax in the aftemoon-enjoy life 
a little. I keep my place clean and I make 
the kids pick up their stuff and not throw 
magazines around all over the place and so 
on, but I don’t see no point in knockin' your- 
self out. Life’s too short. As my mother says 
—if you don't have a little fun while you’re 
young, you never %vill. 

"My mother lives just a little way from us 
you know. 1 grew up right here in this neigh- 
borhood-right where my mother lives no\v. It 
used to be kinda nice around here but now 
everybody’s poor like us. Houses all failin’ 
down around our ears, and a lotta new people 
cornin’ in. The priest was tellin’ me the other 
day that it’s not just us Irish around here now 
—everything else you can think of, even 'nig- 
gers’ cornin’ in, but not right around us yet. 

"Well I'm used to them from down at the 
nursery school. Of course most of the mothers 
there arc all right, and I can be nice to them, 
but I wouldn't go any farther. I always say 
there are ‘niggers’ an’ then there ate Negroes. 
Now people like Vonnie's teacher and most of 
those mothers— they're Negroes. Why Helen’s 
mother— I’ve been real friendly with her and 
what if she didn’t go and get huffy one day 


about some little thing I said-shc and that 
Jewish woman she pals around with. That’s 
the way they arc— ready to take offense. I didn't 
mean nothing— all I did was tell tlicm about 
what happened the other day when Vonnic 
and me were goin' home from school. Wc 
passed this black man, and be just about butted 
me off the sidewalk. Well I was so mad— I 
guess I said somethin’ to him— not very loud, 
^t when wc got home, Vonnic wanted to 
knoiv what I sard. So I tried to pass it off and 
told her I hadn’t said anything much. Well 
she's pretty sharp sometimes— 1 had to laugh. 
She sa)‘s, ‘Oh yes you did say something mama, 
you said '‘nigger,’’ At school we don't say that— 
wc say "colored people.'” Well now, I ask 
you— wasn’t that one for the book— and funny 
part is I didn't even know she knew the word 
‘colored’ but 1 knew she saw the difference all 
right, and I thought sometimes she stood back 
a little. 

‘Well anj’ways these two mothers acted like 
I’d committed a crime after I told 'cm this 
story. It just goes to show you can’t gel along 
with ’em— not people like me onJ'^vays. Of 
course the lower classes— people who don't 
care whot they do— will intermarry and asso* 
date. And then the upper classes— people 
who’vc been to college and so on— they wil 
assodate. They find a Negro who’s been edu- 
cated and speaks their language, and they' can 
get along with him all right. But the middle 
classes- and I don’t knorv, but I think that's 
people like us— they just don’t mix. That’s all 
there is to it— mixin’ is no good for people 
like us.” 


Part III 


Why Men 
Hale 

CONCLUSION 


VVhy do men hate and 6ght? If vtc arc to eontro) destructiveness, tve must 
understand the basis of liuman hostility. Our cvcr-ircrcaslne capacity to hurt and destroy 
makes this understanding an urgent ncccssitj'. Yet human histor>' presents a reairrcnt 
picture of war and battles, armies and generals. Intrigue and c.'cpioration. Hatred appears 
to be a universal plicnomcnon, evident In all times and in a!) places. Today’s predicament, 
Accentuated by guided missile and hjdrogen bomb, appears to be a contemporarj' eH* 
dence of some Imsjc hostile impulse. 

How easy it is to arouse our anger. How difficult It Is to apologlre. How mtcU more 
difficult to express our love, es-en for friends, surethcart, and famiJ)-. W'hy does barred 
come out so easily? We arc told that men possess a basic need for strife and war. Indeed, 
who is not stirred by marcliing soldiers, b>’ talcs of heroism in battle, and by victories o\er 
the foe? Such gIor>', however, is accompanicJ by concentration camps, iiimgr)' civilian 
populations, and napalm<harred bodies. These arc consequences of IiatroJ. Da «e desire 


these consequences, as well? 

Hatred seems to appear in many forms and in differing degrees. Are ihcj' all manifesta- 
tions of the same inner force, an ’’enmity complex" or u-Dtring instinct? lire ca« for such 
an impulse is persuasive, especially for those uI.o I*gm their stutly with this picture m 
to minds. As <ve havn seen, .bese is mud. m iden^ w mpporl the ,des-.«r, 
for status, race iutolerance, and agtressh-cucss. Oh,ect...ty, I,ou-c..t, reqtnt., that ue 
avoid hasty conclusions. Ut us tberefoe menudet the nature and the cau« of bantd. 

Our study of the origins of man bar d.o»n .bat man Im many fa«,. OTrlto sc 
accept the Gtede, the primi.te, ibe evoluwnat,-. « the Wtbca! J S ” 'd 

arrive a. similar condnsions. Man posses^ '“a lore nn./ bate. atd m h 

mercy and intolerance. Wba. rse nerd ro ton rs nby men « of.en kha.v He H.nrr 

devils, rather in tbrir letoPn, ab.I.ry, ant! 

We hnosv too that ,^m,a,tr in Eotdnrr, and totov .Mote- 

appearance. So too we must expect 
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CONCLUSION 


over, we have noted that while some of the differences are traceable to inW differences 
(eg., sex, skin color, and intelligence), individual experiences and social condlUons are 
also Responsible for human variability. If we can do little to modify innate characteristics, 
we can do mote to reshape our social environment. Methods of child rearing, school pro- 
cedures, business practices, and international relationships are constantly changing, er 
haps we can change these social influences upon the behavior of mankind in more desirab e 
ways. 

The custom of hatred plays a major part in maintaining hostility and fostering con- 
flict. Our belief in the inferiority of others becomes the distorting glass through which tve 
filter our perceptions. Thus, we are amhitious, they are "pushy”; we are thrifty, they are 
"stingy”; we are religious, they arc superstitious. Our social institutions come to reflect 
these biases offering one standard for us, another for “them.” Hatred breeds hatred in 
ourselves, our community, and our world. 

Frustration is a breeding ground for hatred. Unsatisfied wishes can lead to a smoldering 
hostility that seeks an outlet through friend or scapegoat. In this sense, aggression is 
natural though perhaps not inevitable. It is said, too, that “uneasy lies the head that wears 
the crown." Success may not mean security, particularly for those who have trampled 
over others, for those who fear that others are as hostile as themselves. In a “dog eat dog 
atmosphere, the top dog is the most appetizing to the pack. 

The effects of hatred tvanant our concern. In a shrinking ^vorld, do tve dare mistreat 
the stranger? Can we possibly rear people to be unafraid of strange customs and unfamiliai 
faces? Or must wc resign ourselves to human torments in the executive suite, segregated 
school, and relocation center? World War II cost the world hundreds of billions of dollars, 
twenty to thirty million lives, and inestimable suffering. How much other expressions 
of hatred cost mankind is wholly beyond evaluation. 

What can we do about hate and its consequences? Above all, we need to study further 
and to understand better its nature and its cause. We need to find what has been called 
"the functional equivalents of war.” Can wc expend our hostility in socially constructive, 
rather than destructive, ways? Can we redirect these energies in play and games, in 
hammering and painting, in producing and consuming? War is not the only alternative 
to a stagnant peace. Indeed, men have engaged in humane wars against disease, povert)', 
and even against war. Surely society can find many xvays of channeling the hostile impulses 
of mankind. 

Tlicre is something more to be said about the human relationship. War occurs from 
time to time, hut peace is more common and sought for. Men must be drafted to fight. 
What impulse makes parting such sw’cet sorrow'? Kindness, love, loyalty, and generosit}' 
are also part of the human vocabulary of emotions. The bonds of friendship, marriage, and 
community are powerful ones, Ind^, our very rvars are presumed to protect our loved 
ones, “for God and Country" or “to make the ^Id safe for democracy.” To evaluate the 
forces that place man against man, wc must therefore explore the ties that hold them 
together. 



Part IV 


Why Men Live 
Tocher 

INTRODUCTION 


The existence of hatred hardly needs cataloging. All of us are fully aware 
of envy and bitterness, distrust and resentment. Family quarrels, race riots, and world 
wars seem to be characteristic of human relationships. Indeed, history is a record of recur- 
rent torment, persecution, and destructiveness. Hate cmnot be denied. Crude or subtle, 
it is readily revealed to us. 

Are human beings therefore to be considered as beast-like creatures? Is it true that we 
live in a "dog-eat-dog” tvorld, that we are engaged in a bloody struggle for survit'al? True, 
we resemble animals in our need for food and shelter. We compete for jobs and for pro 
motion. We try to "get ahead," that is, to have more than our neighbors and friends. But 
is this wholly animal in form and purpose? 

If men are truly ravening beasts, how is it that men do in fact live together in harmony? 
Some neighbors cannot live peacefully side by side, but oihers-the vast tnajotity-do trust, 
help, and sliarc with each other. Struggles take place but friendliness too is a fact of human 
existence. 

However human beings may feel about one another it is a curious fact, and a significant 
one, that men everysvhere do live together. The solitary individual is a raritj'-a strange, 
perverse oddity somehow not truly human. For human implies “social" and our very 
emotions are importantly interpersonal-love, envy, resentment, admiration, affection, and 
trust. What are titerefore the “pulls" that draw humans together, the bonds that bold 


them in continuing association? » . t i 

Why don't men Jive apart? At times, we wish we could get away and just be aione. 
But we do not want to be totally alone. Those who are alone-the unwed, the friendl«s. 
.he shy ones, end .he SMngcrs-leng for humen and pessoea «n«c, ifcr 

men Just somehow live K.ge.l.e.. Hmv and why an. d.= fundam=n.al ques..ons .ha. th. 


section seeks to consider. 
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The Social Contract 


Mature and 
Commoiuueallh 


THOMAS HOBRES 


a„«iMcawS*c;soc.l-«-„trb^t:;a.in 
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NATURE AND COMMONWEALTH 


such IS the nature of men, that howsoc%’cr they 
may ackno\vledge many others to be more 
%vitty, or more eloquent, or more learned; yet 
they wll hardly belie\’e there be many so wise 
as themselves; for they see their ov;n wit at 
hand, and other men’s at a distance- But this 
proveth rather that men are in that point 
equal, than unequal. For there is not ordi- 
narily a greater sign of the equal distribution 
of anything, than that every man is contented 
with his share. 

From this equality of ability, ariscth equal- 
ity of hope in the attaining of our ends. And 
therefore if any two men desire the same 
thing, which ne^’erthcless they cannot both 
enjoy, they become enemies; and in the way 
to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation 
only, endeavour to destroy or subdue one an- 
other. And from hence it comes to pass, that 
where an invader hath no more to fear than 
another man’s single power, if one plant, sow, 
build, or possess a convenient seat, others may 
probably be expected to come prepared with 
forces united, to dispossess and deprive him, 
not only of the fruit of his labour, but also of 
his life or liberty*. And the invader again is in 
the like danger of another. 

And from this difTidcnce of one another, 
tiiCTC is no way for any man to secure himself, 
so reasonable, as anticipation; that is, by force, 
or wiles, to master the persons of all men he 
can, so long, till he see no other pmver great 
enough to endanger him: and this is no more 
than his own conservation requireth, and is 
generally allowed. Also because there be some, 
tliat taUng pleasure in contemplating their 
own power in the acts of conquest, which they 
pursue farther than their security requires; if 
others, that otherwise would be glad to be at 
ease within modest bounds, should not by inva- 
sion increase their posver, they would not he 
able, long time, by standing only on their 
defence, to subsist. And by consequence, such 
augmentation of dominion over men being 
nccessar}* to a man’s conservation, it ought to 
be allosved him. 

Again, men have no pleasure, but on the 
contrar>' a great deal of grief, in Icceping com- 
pany, w here thac is no pms-er able to werawe 
them all. For c\ cry man lootcih that his 
companion should value him, at the same rate 


he sets upon himself: and upon all signs of 
omtempt, or unders'aluing, naturally endeas*- 
ours, as far as he dares, (which amongst them 
that have no common power to keep them in 
quiet, is far enough to make them destroy each 
other), to extort a greater value from his con- 
temners, by damage; and from others, by the 
example. 

So that in the nature of man, sve find three 
principal causes of quarrel. First, competition; 
secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for gain; the 
second, for safety; and the third, for reputa- 
tion. The first use violence, to make themselves 
masters of other men’s persons, wives, children, 
and cattle; the second to defend them; the 
third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, a diffeimJt 
opinion, and any other sign of undervalue, 
either direct in their persons, or by reflection 
in their kindred, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time 
men live without a common power to k^ 
them all in awe, they are in that condition 
which is called war, and such a war, as is of 
cs'cry man, against e%-ery man. For “w'at” con- 
sisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting: 
but in a tract of time, wherein the svill to 
contend by battle b sufficiently known: and 
therefore the notion of "time” is to be consid- 
ered in the nature of war, as it is in the nature 
of weather. For as the nature of foul weather 
lieth not in a shower or tw*© of rain, but in 
an inclination thereto of many days together, 
so the nature of war consisleth not in actual 
fighting, but in the known disposition thereto 
during all the time there is no assurance to 
the contrary. All other time is "peace.” 

Whaisocv'cr therefore is consequent to a 
time of war, where every roan is enemy t® 
e%’ciy man, the same is consequent to the time 
wherein men live without other security than 
what their own strength and their <n%'D in- 
vention shall furnish them withal. In such 
condition there is no place for industry, b®* 
cause the fruit thereof is uncertain, and con- 
s^ucnily no culture of the earth; no nariga- 
tion, nor use of the commodities that may h® 
imported by sea; no commodious building*, no 
instruments of mos-mg and removing such 
things as require much force; no knowledge 
of the face of the earth; no account of time; 
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no aits; no Uttcis; no sooiety; 
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Nature set down in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters. 

For the laws of Nature, as "justice,” 
"equity,” "modesty," "mercy,” and, in sum, 
"doing to others, as we would be done to," 
of themselves, without the terror of some 
power, to cause them to be observed, are 
contrary to our natural passions, that carry 
us to partiality, pride, revenge, and the lihe. 
And covenants, without the sword, arc but 
words, and of no strength to secure a man at 
all. Therefore notwithstanding the laws of 
Nature, which every one hath then hept, 
when he has the will to beep them, when he 
can do it safely, if there be no power erected, 
or not great enough for our security; es’cry 
man will, and may lawfully rely on bis own 
strength and art, for caution against all other 
men. And in all places, where men have lived 
by small families, to rob and spoil one another, 
has been a trade, and so fat from being 
reputed against the law of Nature, that the 
greater spoils they gained, the greater was 
their honour; and men observed no other laws 
therein, but the laws of honour; that is, to 
abstain from cruelty, leaving to men their 
lives, and instruments of husbandry. And as 
small families did then; so now do cities and 
kingdoms, which are but greater families, for 
their own security, enlarge their dominions, 
upon all pretences of danger, and fear of 
invasion, or assistance that may be given to 
invaders, and endeavour as much as they can, 
to subdue, or weaken their neighbours, 
by open force and secret arts, for want of other 
caution, justly; and ate remembered for it in 
after ages with honour. 

Nor is it the joining together of 'a small 
number of men, that gives them this security; 
because in small numbers, small additions on 
the one side or the other, make the advantage 
of strength so great, as is sufficient to cany 
the victory; and therefore gives encouragement 
to an invasion. The multitude sufFicient to 
confide in for our security, is not determined 
by any certain number, but by comparison 
with the enemy we fear, and is then sufficient, 
when the odds of the enemy, is not of so 
visible and conspicuous moment, to determine 
the event of war, as to move him to attempt. 

And be there never so great a multitude; 
yet if their actions be directed according to 


their particular judgments and particular ap- 
petites, they can expect thereby no defence, 
nor protection, neither against a common 
enemy, nor against the injuries of one an- 
other. For being distracted in opinions con- 
cerning the best use and application of their 
strength, they do not help but hinder one 
another; and reduce their strength by mutual 
opposition to nothing; whereby they arc easily, 
not only subdued by a very fc\v that agree 
together; but also when there is no common 
enemy, they make war upon each other, for 
their particular interests. For if wc could 
suppose a great multitude of men to consent 
in the obser\’ation of justice, and other Ian's 
of Nature, without a common power to keep 
them all in awe; wc might as well suppose all 
mankind to do the same; and then there 
neither would he, nor nc^ to he any dsil 
government or commonwealth at all; be- 
cause there would he peace without subjec- 
tion. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which 
men desire should last all the time of their 
life, that they he governed and directed by one 
judgment, for a limited time: as in one battle, 
or one u-ar. For though they obtain a victory 
by their unanimous endeavour against a for- 
eign enemy; yet afterwards, when either they 
have no common enemy, or he that by one 
part is held for an enemy, is by another part 
held for a friend, they must needs by the 
difference of their interests dissolve, and fal^ 
again into a war amongst themselves. 

It is true that certain living creatures, as 
bees and ants, live sociably one with another, 
which are therefore by Aristotle numbered 
amongst political creatures; and yet have no 
other direction, than their particular judg- 
ments and appetites; nor speech, whereby one 
of them can signify to another, what he thinks 
expedient for the common benefit: and there- 
fore some man may perhaps desire to know, 
why mankind cannot do the same. To which 
I answer, 

^ First, that men are continually in comped- 
tion for honour and dignity, which these 
creatures are not; and consequently amongst 
men there ariseth on that ground, envy and 
hatred, and finally war; but amongst these nut 
so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the 
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Bom some forty years after HoBbes, John Loche (1632-1704) also felt 
that human association was the consequence of a “social contract." Like Hobbes, Locke ' 
had to flee his native England for political reasons. However, unlike Hobbes, Locke was 
an advocate of liberal ideas and of parliamentary government. 

Compare the viewpoints of these two important interpreters of the question, why men 
live together. Note that both agree upon the existence of a "pre-sociar condition of man.* 
Mow differently they perceive that condition! Which viewpoint seems most persuasive? 
Are these ideas the only alteraaiivcs? 


Men being, as has been said, by nature all 
free, equal, and independent, no one can be 
put out of this estate and subjected to the 
political power of another without his mvn 
consent, which Is done by agreeing with other 
men, to join and unite into a community for 
their comfortable, safe, and peaceable living, 
one amongst another, in a secure enjoyment 
of their properties, and a greater security 
against any that arc not of it This any num- 
Lct of men may do, because it injures not 
the freedom of the rest; they arc left, as they 
were, in the liberty of the state of Nature. 
When any number of men have so consented 
to maV.e one community or gos'cmmcnt, they 
are thereby presently incorporated, and make 
one body politic, wherein the majority have 
a right to act and conclude tire rest. 

Por, when any number of men has'c, by 
the consent of csxr>’ individual, made a com- 

• r-n*a SfctmJ TrratiK of Ctril Coventmeta ty 
John L(Klr. ch. 8, Ertt fublithed In 1690. 
rSo 


munity, they have thereby made that commun- 
ity one body, with a porver to act as one body, 
which is only by the will and determination 
of the majority. For that which acts any 
community, being only the consent of tko 
individuals of it, and it being one body, must 
move one svay, it is necessary the body should 
move that way whither the greater force car- 
ries it, which is the consent of the majority, 
or else it is impossible it should act or con- 
tinue one body, one community, which the 
consent of ever)* individual that united inW 
it agreed that it should; and so every one is 
bound by that consent to be concluded by tk^ 
majority. And therefore we see that in as- 
semblies empowered to act by positive la""* 
where no number is set by that positive la''* 
which empowers them, the act of the majority 
passes for the act of the whole, and of course 
determines as having, by the law of Nature 
and reason, the power of the whole. 

And thus every man, by consenting "'itk 
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known law, received and allowed by common 
consent to be the standard of right and wrong, 
and the common measure to decide all con- 
troversies between them. For though the law 
of Nature be plain and intelligible to all 
rational creatures, yet men, being biased 1^ 
their interest, as well as ignorant for want of 
study of it, are not apt to allow of it as a law 
binding to them in the application of it to 
their particular cases. 

Secondly, in the state of Nature there w-ants 
a knotvn and indifferent judge, \rith authority 
to determine all differences according to the 
established law. For every one in that state 
being both judge and executioner of the law 
of Nature, men being partial to themselves, 
passion and revenge is very apt to carry them 
too far, and with too much heat in their own 
rat/x:, as well as negligence and unconcemed- 
ness, make them too remiss In other men’s. 

Thirdly, in the state of Nature there often 
wants po^ver to back and support the sentence 
when right, and to give it due execution. 
They who by any injustice offended will sel- 
dom fail where they arc able by force to make 
good their injustice. Such resistance many 
times makes the punishment dangerous, and 
frequently destructive to those who attempt 
it. 

Thus mankind, non'dthstanding all the 
privileges of the state of Nature, being but in 
an ill condition while they remain in it are 
quickly driven into society. Hence it comes 
to pass, that we seldom find any number of 
men live any time together in this state. The 
inconveniences that they are therein exposed 
to by the irregular and uncertain exercise of 
the power every man has of punishing the 
transgressions of others, make them take sanc- 
tuary under the established latvs of govern- 
ment, and therein seek the prescrv'ation of 
their property. It is this makes them so wil- 
lingly give up c\’ciy one his single power of 
punishing to be exercised by such alone as 
shall he appointed to it amongst them, and by 
such rules as the rommunity, or those author- 
ised by them to that purpose, shall agree on. 
And in this we have the original right and 


rise of both the legislative and executive pmver 
as well as of the governments and soaeties 
themselves. 

For in the state of Nature to omit the 
libert>’ he has of innocent delights, a man has 
two powers. The first is to do whatsoes'cr he 
thinks fit for the prescn’ation of himself and 
others within the permission of the law of 
Nature; by which law, common to them all, 
and all the rest of mankind are one com- 
munity, make up one society distinct from all 
other creatures, and were it not for the cor- 
ruption and viciousness of degenerate men, 
there would be no need of any other, no 
necessity that men should separate from this 
great and natural community, and associate 
into lesser combinations. The other power a 
man has in the state of Nature is the power 


to punish the crimes committed against thst 
law. Both these he gives up when he joins m 
a private, if I may so call it, or particular 
political society, and incorporates into any 
annmonwealth separate from the rest of man- 
kind. 

The first power— viz., of doing whatsoevW 
he thought fit for the preservation of himsw 
and the rest of mankind, he gives up to ^ 
regulated by laws made by the society, so 
forth as the preservation of himself and the 
rest of that society shall require; which la'*' 
of the society in many things confine the 
liberty be had by the law of Nature. 

Secondly, the power of punishing he whoUf 
gives up, and engages his natural force, which 
he might before employ in the execution of 
the law of Nature, by his own single authW' 
Ity, as he thought fit, to assist the executi^ 
power of the society as the law thereof shall 
require. For being now in a nmv state, wherein 
he is to enjoy many conveniences from the 
labour, assistance, and society of others in the 
same community, as well as protection from 
its whole stren^, he is to part also w-ith a* 
much of his natural liberty, in providing fot 
himself, as the good, prosperity, and safety 
of the society shall require, which is not only 
necessary but just, since the other members o 
the society do the like. 
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rniNCE PETR KROPOTKIN 


The ideas of Prince Kropotkin need to he studied in conjunction with 
those of Hobbes and Locke, Though best known as a social philosopher, Kropotldn (1842- 
1921) was aI>o an eminent geographer who made early explorations in Finland, Siberia, 
and Manclutria. He tvas also an ardent anarchist and revolutionist. From this selection,* 
can j-ou determine why? How tvould Kropotkin explain the emergence of Jaws, of govern- 
ment, of society? 


{ 


The first thing which strikes us as soon 
as we begin studying the struggle for existence 
under both its aspects— direct and mctapliori- 
eal-is the abundance of facts of mutual aid, 
not only for rcating progeny, as recognized by 
most csulutionists, but also for the safety of the 
individual, and for providing it svith the ncces- 
saty food. kVith many large divisions of the 
animal kingdom mutual aid Is the rule. Mu- 
tual aid is found even amidst the lotvcst ani- 
mals, and ss'c must be prepared lo learn some 
day, from the students of microscopical pond- 
life, facts of unconscious mutual support, even 
from the life of micfoorgonisms. Of course, 
our knowledge of the life of the invertebtatc^ 
save the termites, the ants, and the bees, fa 
extremely limited; and yet, even as terras 
the lower animals, we may glean a few t^ 
of well-ascCTtaincd cooperation. The numw- 
Icss associations of locusts, vancssae, ddndebe, 
cicadac, and so on, are practically quite unex- 
plored; but the very fact of their cMStence 

• From Mutual Ml hy Prince P«t 
Alfred A. Knopf ond Co., 1925. R^nnted if T^' 
mfauon of William Heincmano, Ltd., London. 


indicates that they must be composed on about 
the sanae principles as the temporary assoda- 
tiom of ants or bees for purposes of migration. 
As to the beetles, we have quite n’cll observed 
facts of mutual help amidst the burying 
beetles CNeCToplje>ntf). They must have some 
decaying organic matter to lay their eggs in, 
and thus lo provide their lan'ae with food; 
but that matter must not decay %’ery rapidly. 
So they are %vont to bur)' in the ground the 
corpses of all kinds of small animals which 
tit^' occasionally find in their rambles. As a 
rule, they live an isolated life, but when one 
of them has discovered the corpse of a mouse 
or of a Wrd, tvhich it hardly could manage 
lo bury itself, it calls four, six, or ten other 
beetles to perfonn the operation with united 
efforts; if necessary, they transport the corpse 
to a suitable soft ground; and they bury it in 
a wty considerate way, without quarrelling 
as to which of them will enj^ the privilege 
of la^ng its eggs in the huri«l corpse. And 
when Glcditsch attached a dead Bird to a cross 
out of tH-o sticks, or suspend^ a toad to 
a sti^ planted in the soil, the h'tUe beetles 
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would in the same friendly way comhinc their 
intelligences to overcome the artifice of Man. 
The same combination of efforts has been 
noticed among the dung-beetles. 

Even among animals standing at a some- 
what lower stage of organization we may find 
lilce examples. Some land-crabs of the West 
Indies and North America combine in large 
swarms in order to travel to the sea and to 
deposit therein their spaum; and each such 
migration implies concert, cooperation, and 
mutual support As to the big Molucca crab 
(Unndus), I was struck (in 1882, at the 
Brighton Aquarium) with the extent of mu- 
tual assistance which these clumsy animals are 
capable of bestowing upon a comrade in case 
of need. One of them had fallen upon its 
back in a comer of the tank, and its heasy 
sauce-pan-like carapace prmented it from re- 
turning to its natural position, the more so as 


tion of work-rearing of progeny, fixag^?- 
building, rearing of aphides, and w 
performed according to the principles d rJ- 
uniar)- mutual aid; wc must also 
with Porcl, tint the chief, th.c funda^^ 
feature of the life of many species cf zas 
IS the fact and the obligation for cv^ ^ 
of sluring Its food, already s^valIcf^^ed 
partly digested, with c\cr>' mernba d ^ 
community wliicli may apply for it. Two 
belonging to tv.-o dilTcrcnt speaes or to 
hostile nests, tshen the>* occastonall) r~- 
together, will avoid each other. But 
belonging to the same nest or to the 
colony of nests will approach each 
exchange a few mos'cmcnts with the antec-^ 
and “if one of them is hungry or tHirstyp*y 
especially if the other Ins its crop full • • * 
immediately asks for food.” The 
thus rcquttted nescr refuses; it *«t$ 


there was in the comer an iron bar which mandibles, takes a proper position, 
rendered the task still more diGcult. Its corn- States a drop of transparent fluid 


rendered the task still more diUicult. its corn- gjtates a drop of transparent HuJd 
rades came to the rescue, and for one hour’s h'ckcd up hy the hungry ant. Regu?P'-*2 
time I watched how they endeavoured to help food for other ants is so prominent a f®’"’ 


theit fellow-prisoner. The)’ came two at once, 
pushed their friend from beneath, and after 
strenuous efforts succeeded in lifting it ui> 
right; hut then the iron bar would prevent 
them from achieving the work of rescue, and 
the crab would again heavily fall upon its 
back- After many attempts, one of the helpers 
would go in the depth of the tank and bring 
two other crabs, which would begin with 
fresb forces the same pushing and lifting of 
their helpless comrade. We stayed in the 
Aquarium for more than two hours, and, when 
leav-ing, we again came to cast a glance ujxm 
the tank: the work of rescue still continued! 
Since I saw that, I cannot refuse credit to the 
observation quoted by Dr. Erasmus Darwin— 
namely, that “the common crab during the 
moulting season stations as sentinel an un- 
moulted or hard-shelled individual to prevent 
marine enemies from injuring moulted indi- 
viduals in their unprotected state.” 

‘ Facts illustrating mutual aid amidst the 
termites, the ants, and the bees arc so well 
known to the general reader, especially 
through the works of P^omanes, L. Buchner 
and Sir john Lubbock, that I may limit my 
remarks to a very few hints. If we take an 
ants’ nest, we not only see that every descrip- 


food for other ants is so promincri * 
in the life of ants (at liberty), ** 
constantly recurs both for fwing 
comrades and for feeding lan'ae, that ^ 
considers the digestive tube of 
consisting of two different parts, one ^ 
the posterior, is for the special use cl 
individual, and the other, the 3 ntcri« 
chiefly for the use of the comimt^^’ 
ant which has its crop full has been 
enough to refuse feeding a comrade, ^ 
1^ treated as an cnemv, or even 
the refusal has been m^de while 
WCTe fighting with some other ^pco®*.^ 
"ill fall back upon the gretxly indin^'f ^ 


vehemence than even upon 
oua themselves. And if an ant has not 
to another ant belonging to 


ant txuonging “^,7* .a 

s^es. It will be treated b>- the k^j, 

the latter as a friend. All this is 

most accurate observation and dedsi'-e esp 

ments. 


- -ng now over to higher animals, v 
more instances of undoubtedly 
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structure of the indmduals; it k cultivated for greatest ^’aricty of individual and spedfi 
the benefits of mutual aid, or for the sake characters— the very variety of aspects take: 
of its pleasures. And this, of course, appears by sodal life being a consequence, and for u 
with all possible gradations and wiUi the a further proof, of its generality. 
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Iitsliuct 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


L L* flock together"— SO goes the proverb, and, indeed, wJieri 

the robins and the blue }a)’s migrate in the autumn, tlrey do not join company. The migra- 
^r)’ instinct is linked to the ties of species and genus. Does the same instinct apply to man? 
Does instinct generally apply to man? A current definition of instinct is “an unlearned, 
complex pattern of behavior Involving the whole organism." * Is joining a fraternity, going 
to a dance, or enroliing in a college course instinctive? 

William McDougall (1871-1938), the author of this selection,* was a distinguished 
psycholt^ist. He was convinced of the existence of human instincts. Can j'ou lisc some 
examples rvbich "fit" die definition? 


It is sometimes assumed that the inonsirous 
and disastrous growth of i.ondon and of other 
large towns is the result of some obscure 
economic necessity. But, as a matter of fact, 
London and many other large towns have 
for a long time past far e.xceeded the propor- 
tions that conduce to economic efficiency and 
healthy social life, just as the vast herds of 
bison, or other animals . . . greatly cjcceed 
the size necessary for mutual defence. We are 

* Hunger and thirst would not be amndwed 
instinctive. But the nest-building of the OTwde end 
the blue-jay is so designated. See, for example, Nor- 
man L. Munn, The Evolution and Givtath e{ Hw 
nxni Behavior, New Yoil, Houghton Mifllia Co., 
1955. p. 62. 

* ftom An IwtroifiictioTi to Social PtycltaloQ', pp. 
303-8, by William MeDougnll. copyright 1923 
John W. Luce and Co., Boston, ncprfntcd by per- 
mission of Enicc Humphries, Inc-, Boscoo. 


often told that the dulness of the country 
dnves the people to the towns. But that 
statement inverts the truth. It is the crowd 
in the tmvns, the tast human hetd, that exerts 
a baneful attraction on those outside it. People 
have lived in the country for hundreds of 
generations without finding it dull. It is only 
the existence of the wosvded towns that 
creates by contrast the dulness of the country. 
As in the case of the animals, the larger the 
aggrcgjtion the greater is its power of attrac- 
tion; hence, in spite of high rents, high rates, 
dirt, disease, congestion of traffic, ugliness, 
squalor, and sooty air, the large towns continue 
to grow at an increasing rate, while the small 
towns diminish and the countrj’ villages are 
threatened with extinction. 

That tha herding in the iottos is not due 
to any economic necessities of our industrial 
187 
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organisation, is shown by the fact that it talces 
place to an equally great and regrettable 
extent in countries where the industrial con- 
ditions are very different. In Australia, where 
everything favours an agricultural or pastoral 
mode of life, half the population of a continent 
is crowded into a few towns on the coast. In 
China, where industry persists almost entirely 
in the form of handicrafts and where economic 
conditions are extremely different from our 
own, we find towns lihe Canton containing 
three million inhabitants crowded together 
even more densely than in London and under 
conditions no less repulsive. 

In England we must attribute this tendency 
chiefly to the fact that the spread of ele- 
mentary education and the freer intercourse 
benveen the people of the different parts of 
the country have hrohen down the bonds of 
custom which formerly kept each man to the 
place and calling of his forefathers; for custom, 
the great conser.’ative force of society, the 
great controller of the individual impulses, 
being weakened, the deep-seated instincts, 
especially the gregarious instinct, have found 
their opportunity to determine the choices 
of men. Other causes have, of course, cooper- 
ated and have facilitated the aggregations of 
population; but without the instinctive basis 
they would probably have produced only 
slight effects of this kind. 

The administrative authorities have shown 
of late years a disposition to encourage in every 
possible way this gregarious tendency. On the 
slightest occasion they organise some show 
which shall draw huge crowds to gape, until 
now a new street cannot be opened without 
the expenditure of thousands of pounds in 
tawdry decorations, and a foreign prince can- 
not drive to a railway station without drawing 
many thousands of people from their work 
to spend the day in worse than useless idle- 
ness, confirming their already over-devtdoped 
gregarious instincts. There can be no doubt 
that the excessive indulgence of this impulse 
is one of the greatest demoralising factors of 
the present time in this country, just as it was 
in Rome in the days of her declining power 
and glory. 

In this connection we may briefly cmisid^ 
the views of Professor Giddings on "the con- 
sdousnes of kind,” which he would ive us 


regard as the basic principle of social organisa- 
tion. He mites, "In its widest extension the 
consciousness of kind marks off the animate 
from the inanimate. Within the wide class of 
animals it marks off species and races. Within 
racial lines the consciousness of kind underlies 
the more definite ethnical and political group- 
ings, it is the basis of class distinctions, of 
innumerable forms of alliance, of rules of 
intercourse, and of peculiarities of policy. Our 
conduct towards those whom we feel to be 
most like ourselves is instinctively and ration- 
ally different from our conduct towards others, 
whom wc hclicvc to be less like ourselves. 
Again, it is the consciousness of kind, and 
nothing else, which distinguishes social con- 
duct, as such, from purely economic, purely 
political, Or purely religious conduct; for in 
actual life it constantly interferes with the 
theoretically perfect operation of the economic, 
political, or religious motive. The working 
man joins a strike of which he docs not ap- 
prove rather than cut himself off from his 
fellows. For a similar reason the manufacturer 
who questions the value of protection to his 
own industry yet pays his contribution to the 
protecu'onist campaign fund. Tire Southern 
gentleman, who believed in the cause of the 
Union, none the less threw in his fortunes 
with the Confederacy, if he felt himself to 
be one of the SoutbEm people and a stranger 
to the people of the North. The liberalising 
of creeds is accomplished by the efforts of 
men %vho are no longer able to accept the tra- 
ditional dogma, hut who desire to maintain 
associations which it would be painful to 
sever. In a word, it is about the consciousness 
of kind that all other motives organise them- 
selves in the evolution of social choice, social 
volition, or social policy." 

All that attraction of like to like, which 
Giddings here attributes to the “condousness 
of kind ’ is, I think, to be regarded as the u'ork 
of the gregarious impulse, operating at a high 
level of mental life in conjunction with other 
impulses. That "consciousness of kind," the 
recognition of degrees of likeness of others to 
one's self, underlies all such cases as Professor 
Giddings mentions, and is presupposed by all 
social life, is trtie only if we use the words 
in a very loose sense. If we would state more 
accurately the facts vaguely implied hy this 
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phrase, we roust say that the gregarious im* 
pulse of any animal recei%'es satisfaction only 
through the presence of animals siimW to 
itself, and the closer the similarity the greater 
is the satisfaction. The impulse of this in- 
stinct tvill bring and beep together in one 
herd animals of different species, as when we 
see horses and hullocics grazing tc^ther, or 
birds of several spedes in one 8ock; but It 
brings and beeps together much more power- 
fully animals of one species. Just so, in any 
human being the instinct opiates most 
powetfully in relation to, and receives the 
highest degree of satisfaction from the pres- 
ence of, the human beings who most closely 
resemble that individual, those who behave in 
libe manner and respond to the same situations 
with similar emotions. An explicit "conscious* 
ne^ of kind” in any literal sense of the words 
implies a relatively high level of roemal 
des’elopment and a developed sclf-conscious* 
ness, and this is by no means necessary to 
the operation of the gregarious instinct. And 
such "consciousness of kind" can of itself do 
nothing, it is not a social force, is not a 
motive, can of itself generate no impulse or 
desire. It is merely one of the most highly 
developed of the cognitive processes through 
which the gregarious instinct may be brought 
into play. If this instinct were lacking to men, 
the most accurate recognition of personal 
lihen«ses and differences would fail to pro- 
duce the effects atuibuied to "consciousness 
cf imt?.” 

It is because we are not equally attracted 
by all social aggregations, but find the greatest 
satisfaction of the gregarious impulse in the 
society of those most like ourselves, that 3 
segregation of like elements occurs in all 
communities. Among uncivilised people \vc 
usually find communitiw of the same tribe, 
and tribes closely allied by blood, owmpying 
contiguous areas; and the effects of thfe tcr>d* 
ency persist in the ciWlised countries of the 
present day in the form of local differences 
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of phj'sical and mental characters of the 
populations of the various counties or other 
large areas. 

The same tendency is illustrated by the 
formation in the United States of Amcrtci 
of large, locally drcumscribcd communities of 
various European c.«ractions; and in our large 
towns It manifests itself in the segregation of 
people of similar race and occupation and 
sodal status, a process which results in strik- 
ing differences between the various districts 
or quarters of the town, and striking uniformi- 
ties within the limits of any one such quarter. 
In this tendency we may find also an ex- 
planation of the curious fact that the traders 
dealing in each kind of object are commonly 
found closely grouped in one street or in 
ncighlMauiing streets—ihe coach*builders in 
long Acre, the new-svendors in Fleet Street, 
the doctors in Harley Streer, tlic shipping 
olHces in Lcadenhall Street, and so on. This 
scgrcgaiiorj of like trades, which might seem 
to be a curious economic anomaly under our 
competitive system, is not peculiar to European 
towms. It forced itself upon roy attention In 
the streets of Canton, where it obtains in a 
striking degree, and also in several Indian 
towns. 

We rna)' briefly sum up the sodal operation 
of the gregarious instinct by saying that, In 
early times when population was scanty, it 
roust have played on important part in sodal 
evolution by keeping men together and 
thereby ixtsskmixig ihe jdcoJ lot social laws 
and insu’tutions; as WcU as by providing the 
conditions of oggregatiorj in vvl)ich alone the 
higher evolution of the social attributes was 
possible; but that in highly civilised soaetics 
its functions are less important, because the 
density of popularion cnturcs a suflkient ag- 
gregation of the people; and tliat, facilities 
for aggregation being so greatly inerrastd 
aznmrg modern nations, its direct operation is 
opt to produce anomalous and even Injurious 
sodal results. 



The Neighborhood, the Ganger 
and the Politician 


JOHN LANDESCO 


Between 1925 and 1927, at least 760 murders look place in Cook County, 
Ulinois. To determine the extent and the nature of crime in this area, the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice supported a aime survey. This selection is taken from the 
volume Organized Crime in Chicago by John Landesco of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. The report is based upon actual study of the under- 
world. 

Our purpose in examining this description is to further consider the bonds of human 
association. Is it instina that organizes the gang, that brings together the politician and 
the gangster? What function does the “athletic club” hold for its members? Why is the 
gan^ter in the “in-group"? 


The relation of the gangster and the poli- 
tician becomes most obvious to the public on 
election day. Post-election contests and re- 
counts expose the election Bauds committed 
by the gangsters in behalf of the politicians. 
The manipulation of elections by machine 
politicians with undenvoild assistance is an 
old practice in the river wards of Chicago 
and has been gradually spreading to other dis- 
tricts. But, election frauds do not disclose 
the entire picture of the reciprocal relations 
of politician and gangster. 

Residents of the socalled bluestodung 
wards frequently recehe the erroneous impres- 
sion that if the ballots in ibe river wards were 
freely cast and honestly counted they would 
show a majoritj’ against the ward boss, his 
henchmen, and his gangster allies. Nothing 


could be farther from the truth. Even if aH 
the election frauds committed in the recent 
primary of April 10 were disclosed, the extent 
of the fraudulent vote would not greatly ex- 
ceed twenty thousand votes. What needs to be 
appreciated is the element of the genuine 
popularity of the gan^ter, home-grown in the 
neighborhood gang, idealized in the morality 
of the neighborhood- An understanding of the 
clement of genuine leadership and lo)'al fol* 
lowung may be gained from a study of the 
Ragen Colts and the morality of the Yards. 

The Racen Colts. The Ragen’s Athletic 
and Benevolent Assodation is chosen as the 
first example of the gang in politics because 
It has 3 continuous history during a period 
of over thirty years. It b^n as a b^ball 
team, ‘The Morgan Athletic Club," with 



